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THE RECENT CAMPAIGN IN EGYPT — FESTIVITIES AT BOMBAY IN HONOUR OF THE RETURN OF THE INDIAN CONTINGENT 


Firry Years AGO.——The fiftieth anniversary of Mr. 
Gladstone’s entrance upon public life has vividly reminded 
Englishmen of the political condition of their country half- 
acentury ago. It wasa time of intense excitement, and it 
is worth while to remember that the excitement was not 
confined to England. France had risen against and 
destroyed the Legitimist Monarchy ; the Germans had given 
their Governments a foretaste of the anxieties which were 
to overtake them in 1848 ; and in Italy there were signs that 
Austria would not always be able to hold Italians in sub- 
jection. Fortunately England succeeded in accomplishing 
her revolution by peaceful methods. The word ‘revolution’ 
in this connection is sometimes objected to ; but it is strictly 
appropriate, since the Reform Bill brought to an end a 
system of government which had played a great part in the 
world. Before 1832 England was virtually ruled by an 
oligarchy. Power was in the hands of a few great families ; 
and it must be admitted that during the period of their 
supremacy these great families, whatever may be thought of 
their work at home, knew well how to maintain the greatness 
of England abroad. The time had come, however, for new 
methods ; and the Reform Bill may be regarded as a sort of 
formal declaration that England had become a democratic 
country. Directly, the Act enfranchised only the middle classes; 
but the principle of democracy in the widest sense had 
been recognised, and its further development was inevitable. 
Household suffrage was the next step, and now we are about 
to advance another stage in the same direction. Of course 
it was predicted that the change from aristocratic to demo- 
cratic government would lead to terrible consequences ; and 
perhaps our descendants, reviewing the whole process when 
its goal has been reached, will see that it was attended by 
loss as well as by gain. But the most confirmed pessimists 

--must concede that, taking it altogether, for the mass of men 
and women England is a better country to live in to-day 
than it was before democratic ideas prevailed. -: The chances 
of success in life are less unequally distributed, and the 
nation is able to grapple more promptly arid energetically 
with its political difficulties. : i oe 


Mr. MACKONOCHIE. Few of its original promoters will 
venture to assert that the Public Worship Regulation, Act has 
been a legislative success. It was intended to suppress the 
vagaries of ultra-Ritualism. This it certainly has not accom- 
plished ; while, on the other hand,. it. has: caused a vast 
amount of litigation and ill-feeling, “See how these 
Christians love one another,” the Secularist has sneeringly 
said, perceiving that the most interesting Church news was 
usually litigious news. These undeniable facts evidently 
impressed the late Archbishop of Canterbury, who, as he 
drew nearer and nearer to the Dark River which separates this 
mortal life from eternity, became more and more imbued 
with the conviction that the points of agreement between 
various bodies of Christians were far more important than 
their points of difference. Hence his recent large-hearted 
behaviour toward; Mr. Mackonochie—a behaviour which will 
exercise all the more permanent influence because it came 
from a man lying face to face with Death. And it is a satis- 
faction to note that Mr. Mackonochie, though still refusing to 
admit the authority of the Courts, agreed to the dying man’s 
request. At first sight the alteration seems a trifling one. 
Two ultra-High Churchmen exchange cures. What guarantee 
is there that the extravagances of his predecessor will not be 
repeated at St. Alban’s by Mr. Suckling? Well, the simple 
reply to this is that there is no such guarantee; that the 
Bishops will in future be very chary of putting the Public 
Worship Act in motion; and that, in point of fact, the 
Ritualists, unless they do something very outrageous, will be 
let alone. Any one can see that there is a great difference 
between Ritualism in a country parish, where there is no 
choice of churches, and where perhaps half at least of the 
congregation disapprove of the parson’s doings; and 
Ritualism in a poor metropolitan district, where an elaborate 
service possesses an undoubtedly attractive force, and 
where the entire congregation are zealously in accord with 
their clergy. 


QUEEN MARY AND THE QUEEN.——As every one is born 
either a Platonist or an Aristotelian (though all of us do not 
find out our bent), so every one is a natural partisan or 
adversary of Mary Queen of Scots. Her defenders and 
accusers keep up the quarrel about her innocence or guilt, 
and her trial lasts even longer than the Belt case, though 
that seems almost interminable. It is not uninteresting to 
know which side Her Majesty takes in this contest of opinion 
about Mary Stuart. The Queen inherits the crown of Eliza- 
beth, and her House has displaced that of Stuart. But 
these things do not prevent her from being all for the beau- 
tiful Queen Mary. Mr, Skelton (“Shirley”) has lately 
republished a “ Speech for the Queen,” in which he defends 
Mary’s character. In his preface he tells us that a copy of 
an earlier edition of this work was read by the Queen, and 
that Her Majesty is entirely of his way of thinking. The 
Queen ‘‘is most happy to have it (the Defence), affording as 
it does conclusive evidence of the innocence of poor Queen 
Mary of the terrible crimes so cruelly and unjustly laid to 
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her charge.” Naudé observes that devout Catholics “say 
all sorts of good things about Mary, thouzh her conduct was 
not selon les régles.” Here is less prejudiced testimony to 
Queen Mary’s innocence. 


LorD DERBY IN THE CABINET.——Nobody was much 
surprised by the announcement that a seat in the Cabinet 
had been offered to Lord Derby. It is onlya few years 
indeed since, next to Lord Beaconsfield, he was the most 
prominent member of a Conservative Government ; but 
it was well understood, even then, that he was a 
Conservative only in name. When he supported Conserva- 
tive measures, he did so in a manner which had little in 
common with the methods of thought of the party with which 
he was nominally connected. His ultimate principles were 
always esssentially those of the Bentham school of politi- 
cians; and it is safe to say that, if his father had not 
happened to join the Tories, the present Lord Derby would 
have been throughout his career a consistent Liberal. His 
accession to the Ministry will undoubtedly strengthen its 
hold over the country. It is true that Lord Derby is not 
altogether liked by the Radicals, who prefer enthusiasm to 
criticism ; but they do not need tobe conciliated. They will 
not oppose Mr, Gladstone, whatever he may do; at the 
utmost, if they disapprove of his policy (as many of them have 
disapproved of his policy in Egypt), they will remain quiet in 
order to avoid playing into the hands of the Tories. The 
politicians whom Mr. Gladstone has to pacify are the 


moderate men—those who have looked with suspicion on his | 


concessions te Irish malcontents, and who resent the supre- 
macy of the “caucus.” A good many “strong” measures 
have yet to be submitted to the present Parliament. It will 
have to deal with the question of the extension of the franchise 
to agricultural labourers ; the whole system of local Govern- 
ment is io be reorganised; probably the grievances of farmers 
are about to be discussed from a new point of view. Mr. 
Gladstone might easily alarm a large section of his followers 
by his mode of dealing with these subjects, and it is of great 
importance to him to be able to offer fresh guarantees that 
nothing will be proposed by him without due consideration. 
He could not have attained this end more effectually than by 
securing the services of Lord Derby, who submits every 
measure, whether conceived by his friends or his opponents, 
to rigid scrutiny, balancing arguments for and against so 
evenly that he appears sometimes almost to paralyse his 
capacity for definite action. It will be difficult for the most 
timid of Liberals to denounce as violent and revolutionary 
any scheme which obtains the sanction of so cautious a 
statesman. 


FORTY YEARS IN IRELAND.——There are three millions 
fewer people in Ireland now than there were in 1841, but 
the diminution need not be regretted, even by the most 
fervent patriot. The diminution is caused, not by a pre- 
ponderance of births over deaths, but by the emigration 
which began with the potato failure, and which has continued 
more or less ever since. Both those who went and those 
who stayed at home are materially better off than they were 
in 1841. No doubt, there are, especially in the wet and 
barren districts of the West, a number of people who are still 
in a very poverty-smitten condition, but there is nothing like 
the widespread state of misery which was revealed by the 
famous Devon Commission. It stands to reason that a 
population reduced to its present numbers has a better chance 
in a country where, except in the North, there is little manu- 
facturing enterprise, and where arable farming is pursued 
with difficulty under the chilly rainy summers which prevail. 
But though the present population of Ireland has improved 
in material comfort, in other respects there is little cause for 
satisfaction. Increased knowledge and the influence of their 
compatriots in America has made the mass of the people, 
the small farmers, the labourers, and the town-artisans, more 
than ever disloyal to the Imperial connection. Even if 
Mr. Gladstone’s land schemes answer the expectations of 
their originator, they will only benefit the tenant-farmers, 
and the labourers, who find themselves impoverished 
rather than advantaged by the landlord-confiscations, and 
the insecurity and ill-feeling produced by the policy of the 
Government, are already crying out for their share of the 
land. It still remains a moot-point whether it was a good 
thing to defy economical laws, and artificially to stimulate 
the increase of peasant cultivators. Even now, a compre- 
hensive scheme of emigration would probably do more to 
allay Irish agitation and discontent than any tampering with 
the ordinary rules of free contract. It matters little whether 
the emigrants settle in the United States or in our own 
colonies, provided they go in sufficient numbers to give those 
who stay at home a fair chance of earning a comfortable 


subsistence. 


CRICKET AND CRAM, Are Anglo-Saxons about to 
change intellectual and physical places with the mild 
Hindoo? As every one knows, the mild Hindoo has. been 
for some three thousand years the victim of cram. Caught 
in early youth, the clever boys of the highest caste have been 
compelled to be walking editions of the Vedas, learning 
those prodigiously long-winded poems off by heart. English 
lads, meanwhile, have been playing cricket, and not very 
sedulously minding their books. But the Indian news of 
this week is that two elevens of Hindoo students have been 
playing a cricket match, while “cram” has been destroying 
our Competition Wallahs. Even Mr. Grant Duff, says a 
correspondent of 7/e Z7mes, has had “his eyes opened very 


wide” to the terrible results of cramming for the Civil 

Service. “Out of a hundred odd civilians” (very odd 

civilians some of them) appointed to Bombay, nine have died, 
two are forced to retire by weakness, ten dismissed for the same \ 
reason, two cashiered for having queer manners, and being 

unable to ride, and eight have gone mad. Thirty-one 

victims of cram, bad manners, and inability to ride is a 

large proportion out of a hundred odd civilians. The higher 

the standard of examination, the more cases of insanity. 

“It is now accepted as a matter of course by the Indian 

Government that a young civilian should go mad at any 

moment.” This is not as it should be. 


ILL-HUMOUR IN FRANCE. For those who wish that 
England and France should be on terms of intimate friend- 
ship recent articles in almost all the leading French news- 
papers have not been pleasant reading. The writers of 
these articles are convinced that their country has been 
very ill-used ; and even when they strive to adopt a tone of 
moderation and good sense they show that in their opinion 
the relations of the two countries could not but be “ strained.” 
Englishmen do not think that any wrong has been done to 
France ; but it must be acknowledged that it was almost 
inevitable that Frenchmen should talk about us as they are 
now doing. Whether justly or unjustly, they never admitted 
that their interests in Egypt related only to finance. They 
believed that they had at least as much right as England to 
exercise political influence at Cairo ; and their national 
character must have undergone a very extraordinary change 
if they had not cried out against our claim to supremacy. 
Had they joined us in putting down the rebellion, their 
position would have been, of course, as good as ours, and 
their irritation is increased by the fact that we owe our suc- 
cess in part to their indecision. We cannot hope that the 
old cordiality will be immediately re stored ; but it is toler- 
ably certain that France will soon decide that it is best to 
forget her supposed injuries. It is true that there are very 
definite limits to the advantages which she can derive from 
an alliance with England. She has not abandoned the 
intention to avenge the humiliation of 1870 and 1871; and 
she knows that England would never consent to act with her 
against Germany—a country with which we have never been 
at war, and whose interests all over the world are identical 
with our own. Still, at a time when France is absolutely 
isolated, so far as Continental nations are concerned, the 
goodwill of England cannot be indifferent to her ; and this 
she will realise more and more distinctly when the present 
causes of dispute begin to pass into the background. 
England has excellent reasons for trying to produce a 
better understanding ; for France, if she were so inclined, 
could find a thousand ways of putting us to inconvenience 
without running the risk of creating a serious quarrel. 


AN INDIAN LADY REFORMER.——It is a fact, deplorable, 
but none the less true, that nations are far more ready to 
imitate the vices than the virtues of other nations. The 
thrift and sobriety of the French find few copyists in this 
country, but we are very willing to relax our moral sense with 
scrofulous French novels and plays ; while the Frenchman, 
neglectful of our self-reliance and political freedom, greedily 
borrows the rogueries of the English Turf. Thus far, in 
India, considering that we have been in practical possession 
of the country for a century, our civilisation has had wonder- 
fully little effect on the natives. And, where it has exercised 
influence, the influence has not been very favourable. 
“ Young Bengal” has passed into a byword, inasmuch as it 
implied a native who abandoned the restraints of his own 
religion without adopting those of Christianity ; and who 
imagined that he stood in the full light of Western civilisa- 
tion because he drank bottled beer, swore English oaths, and 
read the writings of Tom Paine. Of late years, however, 
partly owing to missionary efforts, and partly owing to the 
educational system which now prevails all over the country, 
more promising symptons have appeared. There is a decided 
stirring among the dry bones of the ancient civilisation, and 
it is interesting to speculate in what shape these relics wili 
be resuscitated. A young Indian lady of considerable 
attainments has recently been lecturing in Bombay. Her 
chief contention is that girls should have the same educational 
advantages as boys. These addresses have attracted great 
attention among her countrywomen. If education in India 
is applied to girls as well as to boys it will gradually produce 
a social revolution. Polygamy, caste, the seclusive life or 
married women, will all be affected. Women will undoubtedly 
gain in independence. But there is another side to the shield. 
They will also gain in responsibility. Thousands of them 
will have to shift for themselves, and, in a country where the 
standard of living is already at the lowest point compatible 
with the keeping of body and soul together, this is a very 
serious matter. Hard and dull as their lot may be, it is very 
doubtful whether the women of India have at present any 
reason to envy the thousands of their own sex who in the 
great cities of Europe and America are dependent for their 
maintenance on their own exertions, and who too often lead 
very lonely, loveless lives. 


PRINCE BISMARCK’s DEFFAT.——Prince Bismarck is 
accustomed to be defeated in the German Parliament, but he 
has seldom been opposed by so large a majority as that 
which voted against him the other day. His proposal was 
that Parliament should take into consideration Budgets for 
the next two years instead of the Budget for the next year 


alone. The Centre party and the Liberals united against 
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this scheme ; and only a small and uninfluential section of 
the Conservatives ventured to support the Government. It 
is not surprising that the Reichstag should have resented so 
obvious an attempt to diminish its influence. It has not 
much power at present over the Chancellor ; but if questions 
relating to revenue and expenditure were settled only once in 
two years, it may be doubted whether it would have any 
power over him atall. The rejection of the plan is one of 
the most hopeful symptoms that have been manifested for 
some time in German politics. In his management of foreign 
relations Prince Bismarck is, perhaps, the most far-seeing 
statesman Germany ever possessed ; but in domestic legisla- 
tion he displays almost incredible rashness. His supreme 
aim seems to be to make Parliamentary institutions con- 
temptible, and to concentrate all authority in his own hands. 
If he succeeded, the system would, of course, break down 
when it became necessary to appoint a successor; and 
probably it would not break down without a vast amount 
of revolutionary agitation. The Reichstag is apparently 
becoming conscious of this danger, and Prince Bismarck is 
likely to have much difficulty hereafter in persuading it to 
part with any of its rights. 


FIRES IN THEATRES.———Since the successive tragedies 
at Nice, New York, and Vienna, it is difficult for people to go 
to the theatre without having their pleasure mingled with some 
apprehension. The audience at the last performance’in the 
Alhambra had a narrow escape from a frightful catastrophe, 
forit is certain that had the fire broken out before the audience 
quitted the house, and gained such hold as it did, many 
lives must have been sacrificed. It is, however, some mitiga- 
tion of these gloomy anticipations—which, hevertheless, will 
obtrude themselves—to recal the fact that although theatres 
are very often burnt, the fires, in the great majority of 
cases, do not break out till after the performance is over. 
The obvious reason for this comparative immunity is that 
so long as scene-shifters and other attendants are about, 
any smouldering fire, such as that of a lighted cigar-end, a 
pipe-match, or a gas jet too close to a bit of scenery, is dis- 
covered and put out. Meanwhile the burning of the 
Alhambra suggests several practical lessons. Really to 
improve the means of exit implies in most of our theatres 
complete reconstruction. But other cheaper and more 
feasible precautions may be adopted. The building may be 
divided into fire-tight compartments by means of iron doors 
and curtains. Theatrical materials, so Mr. Boucicault, who 
ought to know, declares, can be made fireproof. This 
would prevent the chance of fire at the very outset. And, 
lastly, the London Fire Brigade needs enlarging and 
strengthening. Itis not adequate for the work it may be 
called on todo. Supposing the Alhambra fire and the City 
fire to have occurred on the same night? Supposing also 
that the British Museum also took fire, and that there was a 
gale of wind blowing? There is nothing impossible in these 
contingencies. The legend has it that Chicago was burnt 
by a restive cow kicking over a paraffin lamp; and a 
similar trifle might, under certain not impossible conditions, 
with our existing appliances for extinction, condemn a large 
area of London to the flames. 


VILLON AND THACKERAY.——Not long ago we had to 
speak of a Turkish translation of Moliére, of a Pasha who 
maintained a theatre in which to play the works of Poquelin. 


Now, it seems, there is another Turkish critic who has- . 


undertaken to enlighten us about Villon. That poet, as 
Defterdar Effendi truly says in the St. James's Gazette, is 
more talked about than read, but it appears that the Effendi 
himself has only made the acquaintance of Maistre Frangoys 
Villon, poet and burglar, since the publication of Mr. Saints- 
bury’s new “ History of French Literature.” The Effendi is 
somewhat disappointed. But if he thinks but poorly of 
Villon, he has made two notable discoveries. The first is 
that Thackeray borrowed from Villon in his famous “ Ballad 
of Bouillabaisse.” We quote Thackeray’s stanza, with a 
translation of Villon’s from the book, now very rare, of Mr. 
John Payne. The reader will thus see how much or how 
little the Englishman owes to the Frenchman— 
Where are you, old companions trusty, 
Of early days, here met to dine ? 
Come, waiter ! quick, a flagon crusty— 
I’ll pledge them in the good old wine. 
The kind old voices and old faces 
My memory can quick retrace; 


Around the board they take their places, 
And share the wine and Bouillabaisse. 


So says Thackeray. Now for Villon— 
Where are the gracious gallants now 
That, of old time, did frequent, 
So fair of fashion and of shew, 
In song and speech so excellent ? 
Stark dead are some, their lives are spent, 
There rests of them nor mark nor trace : 
May they in Heaven find content ! 
God have the others in His grace. 


The resemblance is merely in sentiment, though Thackeray, 
who paraphrased Ronsard, may possibly have had Villon in 


his mind. Our Effendi’s other discovery is that Marot, - 


being a successful poet about Court, put, or tried to put, and 
very cleverly too, an extinguisher upon Villon. But Villon 
was dead, and out of reach of jealousy, long before Marat 
carefully edited his poems, a curious way of putting an 
extinguisher ” on this Bill Sikes of genius. There were eight 
issues of Marot’s edition in seven years, so he can hardly be 
accused of having extinguished the older poet. 


Notice.—Zhe Number this week consists of Two 
Wuore SuHeets. The order of Binding is indicated by 
the pagination. 


Now READY. 


THE GRAPHIC 
CHRISTMAS NUMBER. 


We imagine that even our greatest living Painter could scarcely have anticipated 
the pleasure he would give to millions, when he painted for our Christmas Number 
as CHERRY RIPE.” : 

A Volume could be filled, showing the enthusiasm her appearance created. One 
amusing incident we must find space for here. é 

An admirer of the child's face, who had evidently been gazing at one of our 
Coloured Prints as figured at the Railway Stations, straightway telegraphed to the 
“*GRAPHIC OFFICE” the following suggestive message :— : 

“Ts the Mother of ‘CHERRY Rire’a widow? Reply paid.” 

Mr. MILLais has now Painted for us a younger Sister of “Cumrry Ripz.” This 
Picture has been pronounced by many of his, brother Artists to be one of his finest 
Works, and she is introduced to the Public by THR GRarnic" as 


“ LITTLE MRS. GAMP."” 


i i Iso Painted Pictures, which all i 
The following Artists have als aes eres are all reproduced in 


THE CHRISTMAS DINNER IN 
DANGER By J. C. Dottman. 

MR. OAKBALL AT FLORENCE. Four 
PAGES OF WarTer-CoLouR SKETCHES 
by. R. CALvEcotr. 

CHRISTMAS MORNINGATMAMMA'S 
BEDROOM DOOR. By A. Marie. 
PREPARING FOR THE CHILDREN'S 
PARTY: “NOW THEN, ONF, 
TWO, AND THREE." By A. E, 


EMSLIE. 

CHRISTMAS MORNING: DECO- 
RATING THE SIGN BOARD. By 
YeeEnpD Kine. 


LIST OF TALES: 
DR. TODD’S CHRISTMAS BOX. By FRANCES ELEANOR TROLLOFE Illustrated 
y W.R. RALSTON... 
MILEY MELLACHIN'S BORROWED PLUMES. By C. J. Hamizton. 
MR, WOOSEY’'S TROUBLES. By F. W. Rosinson. Ete. 
Price ONE SHILLING, by post 3d. extra, * 


MAMMA'S CHRISTMAS PRESENT: 
A BOY AT LAST. By W. F. 
Yeames, R.A. 

HUNGRY BIRDS. By Cart BAVERLE. 

NEW YEAR'S DAY IN OLD NEW 
YORK. By G. H. Boucnton, A.R.A. 

CHRISTMAS COMES BUT ONCE A 
YEAR; A SCENE AT THE EVELINA 
Hospitat. By C. J. STANILAND. 

UGLY AUNTIE” AND _ LOVELY 
AUNTIE, By Miss Mary L, Gow. 

AFTER THE BALL: COMPARING 
PROGRAMMES, By ARTHUR 
Hopkins, 


ae ie 


MUSEMENTS 


YCEUM.—“MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING.”—Every 

EVENING, at 5. Benedick, Mr. HENRY IRVING; Beatrice, Miss ELLEN 
TERRY. MORNI & PERFORMANCE ‘TO-DAY, and Saturdays, Dec. 23, 
Dec. 30, Jan. 6, and Jan 13, at Two o'Clock. Box Office (Mr. J. Hurst) open ro to 5, 


Miss MINNIE BELL’S ENTERTAINMENT.—EGYPTIAN 
.HALL DRAWING ROOM.—Costume Recitals, Sketches in Character, 

Songs, Ballads, &c., assisted by eminent artists. Will open MONDAY, December 

18, for the season. Twice daily, at THREE and EIGHT. Box office now open, 


CHRISTMAS HOLIDAYS. 
ST. JAMES'S GRAND HALL, 
Regent Street end. Esecadilly 


RETURN THE 
MOORE AND BURGESS MINSTRELS after one of the 
most brilliantly successful tours on record, 
REOPENING AT THE ST. JAMES'S HALL 


RS dj aos 


ith an 
ENTIRELY NEW AND MAGNIFICENT ENTERTAINMENT 


on 
BOXING DAY, DECEMBER 26. 

Tickets and Places can now be obtained at Mr. Austin's Office, St. James's Hall, 
for every performance up to the end of January. Visitors fram the country can secure 
places or tickets by sending P.O,.O. with stamped and directed envelope, payable A. 
Austin, Piccadilly. 


CHRISTMAS HOLIDAYS. 
ST. JAMES'S GRAND HALL. 
The World-famed 
MOORE AND BURGESS MINSTRELS 
will commence their 
EIGHTEENTH ANNUAL SERIES 
of Holiday HeUOrmAres) 
ON BOXING DAY, TUESDAY, LECEMBER 26, 
with one of the Strongest 
and most Attractive Programmes 
ever presented. 
Performances will be given 
EVERY AFTERNOON at THREE. 
EVERY NIGHT » EIGHT, 
until January roth. 
After which date they will be 
resumed in their regular order. 
FIVE THOUSAND SHILLING SEATS. 
Doors open for the day performance, on Boxing Day, at 1.303 
for the Evening, at 6.30. 
, All other days ar TWO and SEVEN, 
Tickets and places can now be secured at Austin’s Ticket Office, St. James's Hall 


ee 
Me: and MRS. GERMAN REED’S ENTERTAINMENT. 

ST. GEORGE'S HALL, LANGHAM PLACE.—-(Managers: Messrs. ALFRED 
REED and Corney GRAIN). Closed from Dec. 18 till Boxing Vay. Boxing Day at 3 
and8. A STRANGE HOST (a New First Part). Followed by an entirely New 
Musical Sketch by Mr. Corney Grain, entitled “EN ROUTE.” Concluding with a 
New Afterpiece, entitled THAT DREADFUL BOY. MORNING PERFORMANCES 
Thursday and Saturday at Three. Evenings, Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, and 
Friday at Eight.—Admission 1s, and 2s. Stails, 3s. and ss. No fees. 


Wit CLOSE THIS DAY.—THE EIGHTEENTH 

ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS, by Artists 
of the British and Foreign Schools, is now OPEN at THOMAS McLEAN'S 
GALLERY, 7, Haymarket. Admission, including catalogue, rs. 


ORE'S ‘ GREAT WORKS, ‘ECCE HOMO” (‘Full of 

ivine dignity."—The Times) and “THE ASCENSION,” with “CHRIST 

LEAVING THE PRETORIUM,” “CHRIST ENTERING JERUSALEM,” and 

allbis other grant pictures at the DORE GALLERY, 3s, New Bond Street. Daily 
be rt fe 


a a ee ees 
PoOMona. By J. E, Miirats, R.A.—This New Picture is now 

on view at ARTHUR TOOTH and SONS’ GALLERY, No. 5, Haymarket 
opposite Her Majesty’s Theatre). 


[oe PUBLISHED AND NOW ON VIEW. 


FOMONAs db 

ainte MILLals, . i. 

viovas" y » Engraved by S. Cousins 
Painted by Sir F. LeIiGuton. 


A few Artists’ Proofs only left. 
SAVOY HOUSE, 115, STRAND, LONDON. 


CHRISTMAS HOLIDAY ARRANGEMENTS.—LONDON, 
BRIGHTON, and SOUTH COAST RAILWAY. 

ALL EXPRESS AND ORDINARY RETURN TICKETS issued on December 
zand, 23rd, and 24th, will be available for the Return Journey by any Train of the same 
description and class up to and including Thursday, December 28th, except those 
issued at a less distance than Ten miles. 

The Special Cheap Saturday to Monday Tickets issued on December 33rd, will be 
available up to and including ‘ednesday, December 27th. 


PORTSMOUTH AND THE ISLE OF WIGHT.—EXTRA 
TRAINS, December aand and 23rd.—The Fast Train leaving Victoria 4.55 p.m., 
and London Bridge s.o p.m., will take Passengers for Ryde, Sandown, Shanklin, 
Ventnor, and on 23rd only to Cowes and Newport (1st, 2nd, and 3rd Class). 
SUNDAY, DECEMBER agth, Extra Fast ‘Trains (ist, 2nd, and 3rd Class), from 
Portsmouth Harbour 7.0 a.m., Boats in connection from 
Ryde 6 30 a.m., and 7.30a,m. 


——— 
RIGHTON.—EVERY SUNDAY, AND ON CHRISTMAS 
DAY.—A Cheap Train from Victoria 10.43 a.m., calling at Clapham Junction and 
Croydon; also from London Bridge 10.35 a.m., calling at Norwood Junction. Day 
Return ‘Tickets from any of these Stations, ast Class, ros., or from Victoria only, 
including Pullman Car, 13s. 


eee 
RYSTAL PALACE.—FREQUENT TRAINS direct from 
London Bridge, New Cross, Victoria, York Road, Kensington, West Brompton, 
Chelsea; Liverpool Street, Whitechapel, Wapping, Rotherhithe, Eo as required by the 
raffic. 


and 8.25 a.m. to London. 


“TICKETS and every information at the Brighton Company’s 
.,,, West_End General Offices, 28, Regent Circus, Piccadilly, and 8, Grand Hotel 
Buildings, Trafalgar Square; City Office, Hay's Agency, Cornhill; also at the Victoria 
and London Bridge Stations. 

(By Order), 


J. BP. KNIGHT, General Manager. 


‘ 


THE GRAPHIC EXHIBITION 


OF 


ANIMAL PAINTINGS 


is NOW OPEN at the 


FINE ART SOCIETY'S, 148, New BOND STREET. 


The recent EXHIBITION of ‘TYPES OF FEMALE BEAUTY" by the leadin, 
BRITISH and FOREIGN ARTISTS at THE GRAPHIC GALLERY was attende 
with such success that another Pictorial Collection has been organised, namely— 


AN EXHIBITION OF PAINTINGS 


BY THE 


PRINCIPAL BRITISH AND FOREIGN ANIMAL 
PAINTERS. 


Each Artist has chosen his own subject, and has told his story in as simple and as 
characteristic a manner as possible. The names of the following well-known Artists 
are among the Contributors :— 


BRITON RIVIERE, R.A. 


. McWHIRTER, A.R.A. 
LER 


A. DE NEUVILLE. rs. BUT a 

R. CALDECO' R_W. MACBETH. 
PAUL MEYERHEIM. HEINRICH ZUGEL. 
BURTON BA CATON WOODVILLE, 


OHN CHARLTON, 
| UIGI CHIALIVA. 


THE FESTIVITIES AT BOMBAY 


THE entertainments to the troops of the Indian Contingent which 
had returned from Egypt to Bombay took place on Oct. 26, 
Bombay made high holiday for the occasion, and the streets were 
gaily decorated, one of the most noteworthy features being a 
magnificent triumphal arch. This was designed to represent a 
Norman gateway, with battlemented turrets, and ingeniously 


coloured so as to present the appearance of stone. On one side 
was inscribed ‘‘ England and India,” and beneath were the names 
of the various regiments which formed the Indian Contingent. The 
spaces at the side were filled in with military trophies and designs 
formed with flags. Similar devices adorned the reverse side of the 
arch, where also was inscribed the appropriate motto, ‘ Brothers in 
Arms.” The march of the troops to the Oval, where the sports 
and banquet were to take place, was witnessed by crowds of 
Europeans and natives, the latter donning their gala attire, as may 
be seen by the young damsel in the centre of our sketches. The 
various regiments invited—namely, the 13th Bengal Lancers, 2nd 
Bengal Cavalry, 6th Bengal Cavalry, 7th Bengal Infantry, and 
the Seaforth Highlanders—to participate in the entertainment 
numbered 1,480 natives and 200 Europeans. The troops marched 
to the Oval, and the proceedings began with a couple of races. 
Then the crowd, which had broken into the course, was 
suddenly startled by the appearance of what seemed to be an 
infuriated bull coming down the course, with head down and tail 
erect. The animal, the Zimes of Jndia tells us, cleared the course 
in a remarkably speedy manner, upsetting in its wild career several 
of the bystanders, and frightening a good many others. Then came 
another bull with a soldier astride on its back, and it was clear that 
this sport was intended for the bullock race which figured on the 
programme. The soldier kept his seat very well for a certain 
distance ; but, some one striking the animal, caused it to kick out and 
deposit its rider on the ground. A tug of war between soldiers and 
sailors followed, next a race in sacks, which mightily amused the 
Hindoos, and then the cavalry sports, wherein the Bengal 
troopers displayed their marvellous skill in horsemanship by slicing 
lemons, tilting at the ring, &c. Finally came feeding time, the 
British troops being banquetted with beef, beer, and plum pudding 
in huge tents, while their Indian comrades were feasted, native 
fashion, on the ground, and crammed to repletion with sweetmeats 
and curdled milk. The British troops were addressed by Brigadier- 
General Carnegy, who congratulated them on the successful 
termination of the Egyptian campaign; and the same officer 
subsequently presided at a dinner given to the officers of the 
Seaforth Highlanders and other regiments, and proposed the toast 
of the evening, ‘‘ A hearty welcome on the part of Bombay to the 
officers of the Indian Contingent on their return from their 
successful campaign in Egypt.” In the course of his speech he 
declared that ‘‘we men of Bombay look with pride on the Seaforth 
Highlanders, as belonging more especially to us than any other 
European battalion in Her Majesty’s army ; for was it not from 
Bombay that the good old 78th embarked in 1858 to take part in 
the Persian War? Was it not from this port that the same noble 
corps again embarked to join in those memorable actions which, 
under the glorious Outram, Havelock, and Clyde, and led by their 
own honest Colonel, Wattie Hamilton, resulted in the capture of 
Lucknow and the subjugation of the Province of Oudh?” Colonel 
Worsley, Commandant of the 7th Bengal Native Infantry, returned 
thanks, and in return proposed the health of the Committee of 
Management and its able secretaries, Captain Tennent, of the 
Bombay Volunteers, and Mr. Nanabhoy Byramjee Jeejeebhoy, 
whose portraits, from photographs by Messrs. Bourne and Shepherd, 
are introduced into our page of sketches, for which we are indebted 
to Mr, Everard R. Calthrop, 


CITY OF LONDON SCHOOLS 
See page 686. 


AFTER THE WAR—THE BAIRAM RECEPTION OF 
THE KHEDIVE 


THE festival of Bairam coming after the long month’s fasting of 
Ramadan, is always celebrated with great enthusiasm by Mussulmans 
of all classes, and in Cairo, this year, the occasion was celebrated 
with even more*than the usual pomp and ceremony. Thus the 
diplomatic reception was particularly noteworthy, as the Khédive, 
restored to the throne by forcign intervention, and still relying upon 
foreign bayonets to put his house in order, was naturally particularly 
anxious to distinguish his visitors as highly as possible. Our artist 
has sketched one of the most characteristic features of the reception. 
It is the custom for the Khédive to invite every member of the 
Diplomatic Corps to partake of the inevitable pipe and coffee : 
‘but by the time the pipes are alight, however,” our artist tells us, 
‘the ceremony is over, and happily, too, for the large reception room 
would’ soon’ be filled with smoke, as the bowls of the pipes are 
exceedingly copious. As it is considered an extreme breach of 
courtesy to refuse this pipe of peace, not a few of the Diplomatists 
are much relieved when the reception is at an end.” In “the march 
of the pipe-bearers,” each man carries a jewelled pipe, with a large 
amber mouthpiece, in his right hand, while in his left he bears a 
silver tray, on which the smoker rests the bowl of the pipe. 


THE PELTZER TRIAL AT BRUSSELS 
See page 670, 
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1, The Theatre,—2z, The Opening. Ceremony in the Great Hall.—3: The Playground.—4. General View of the Building.—5. The Staircase. 


OPENING OF THE NEW BUILDINGS FOR THE CITY OF LONDON SCHOOL ON THE THAMES EMBANKMENT BY THE 
PRINCE OF WALES 


Dec. 16, 1882 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE was born on the 24th of 
April, 1815, and was the second son of a barrister, 
Mr. T. A, Trollope. He was educated at Win- 
chester and Harrow, and would doubtless have 
thence been sent to the University (like his elder 
and still surviving brother, Thomas Adolphus, 
who was educated at St. Alban Hall, Oxford), but 
the death of his father reduced the family to com- 
parative poverty. ; 

Mrs. Trollope, the mother, was a brave-hearted 
and clever woman. She was past fifty, and, as far as 
we are aware, she had hitherto published nothing. 
Yet she must have felt that she possessed the gilt 
{although hitherto latent) of imaginative composi- 
tion. She became an authoress—what is more, a 
successful authoress ; she maintained her family by 
her pen ; and she wrote, between that period and 
her death, upwards of one hundred volumes. The 
best known of these are ‘‘ The Widow Barnaby ” 
and “‘ The Domestic Manners of the Americans.” 

Instead, therefore, of going to Oxford, Anthony 
Trollope was sent to Brussels to learn French, and 
afterwards obtained a clerkship in the General 
Post Office. In this service he remained till about 
eight years ago, an earnest, hard-working, and 
highly-valued official. Asa practical proof of the 
estimate formed of him by his chiefs, he was in 
his later life repeatedly chosen to negotiate delicate 
international postal arrangements with different 
Continental Governments. 

But the fictional tendency—derived from his 
indefatigable mother—was from an early period 
working in his brain, His first acknowledged 
work (for it is certain that he published novels 
before that) was a powerful but rather gloomy 
Irish story, ‘‘The Macdermotts of Ballycloran,” 
published in 1847, after a prolonged residence in 
the Sister Island. 

Now that the skilful brain and untiring hand are 
mouldering in the: grave one reads on placards 
and in advertisements the announcement of more 
than one serial story by Mr. Anthony Trollope. 
Thus being dead, he still speaketh. But what a 
career of ceaseless industry is enclosed between 
those two dates, 1847 and 1882! A mere enume- 
ration of his novels would filla considerable space, 
We will here only name those which we have had 
the pleasure of publishing in this journal : ‘‘ Phineas 
Redux,” ‘ Harry Heathcote of Gangoil,” and 
‘*Marion Fay.” 

But besides being an admirable official and a 
most prolific and popular novelist, Mr. Trollope 
was a great traveller. He could not afford the 
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ANTHONY TROLLOPE 
DIED DECEMBER 6, 1882, AGED 67 
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time to travel much until he was comparatively old, 
but then he made up for delay by visiting America, 
the West Indies, Australasia, and South Africa, 
and writing books—capital books too—about all 
these countries. The innate pluck of the man is 
shown by the good-humoured patience with which, 
especially in the two last-named regions, he endured 
heat and cold, rough roads, and (often) equally 
rough conveyances. 

Then, too, for many years he hunted with a 
frequency and an enthusiasm which usually apper- 
tains only to.men of entire leisure. Yet he never 
neglected his official work for his literary work, 
nor either of them for his recreations. He 
found ample time for all. His chief secrets 
were, methodical habits and very early rising. 
His multitudinous volumes were chiefly written 
at a time of day when most literary ladies and 
gentlemen are snug between the sheets. 

. This methodical nature has caused people to 
underrate Anthony Trollope’s genius. There is a 
sort of vague notion that a genius must be an 
erratic unbusiness-like creature. But in spite of 
this theory, there can be no doubt that Anthony 
Trollope was a genius of a very remarkable order. 
He chiefly dealt in one kind of fiction because the 
public preferred it, but he was really a many-sided 
man, and, as an appreciative writer in the 
Saturday Review remarks, ‘‘he could deal with 


" the picturesque, the semi-historical, and the terrible, 


as well as with every-day romance, to which he 
lent a peculiar charm.” 

When, a few months ago, Mr. Trollope came 
for the last time to our office, we noticed, with 
regret, that the loud jovial voice and cheery 
boisterous manner had become subdued. He 
observed in a melancholy tone, ‘I shall never 
hunt again.” 

Nevertheless, he remained in tolerable health till 
November 3rd, when he was suddenly seized with 
a paralytic attack while dining with his brother- 
in-law, Sir John Tilley. He was eventually 
removed to a house in Welbeck Street, where he 
died on the evening of December 6, having 
never fully recovered either speech or conscious- 
ness. He was buried on Saturday, December 
gth, in Kensal Green Cemetery. 

No writer of the present generation (Charles 
Dickens alone excepted), has afforded to multitudes 
of people more wholesome and innocent mental 
pleasure than Anthony Trollope, and he is equally 
regretted by a large circle of private friends, and 
by the general public. 

Our portrait is from a photograph by Elliott 
and Fry, 55, Baker Street, W. 


1. The March of the Pipe Bearers for the Diplomatic Corps.—2. The Smoke of the Diplomatists. 


FROM SKETCHES BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST, MR, F, VILLIERS 
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THE INDIAN CONTINGENT AT STOWE HOUSE—THE 
GRAFTON HOUNDS TO MEET THERE 


A series of pictures instantly suggested themselves—of sowars 
topping five-barred gates, or caught by the pugeree in the branches 
of a tree, of yokels frightened out of their wits by the black hunts- 
men. None of these were to be realised. The Indian officers 
stood between the lions that flank the steps on the North front of 
Stowe—stood at bay—those lions of the day—before the pack, that 
eyed them curiously at a distance, and so Mr. Varney, of Buckingham, 
photographed them in a capital view of the meet. But they were 
not to be mounted, and the hounds went away, found in Stratford 
Wood, and, by luck, ran the fox back into the Gardens, and 
killed him close to the house—so the Indian officers were ¢ at the 
death, and the glorious British z«masha of cutting off mask, brush, 
and pads,.and throwing the broken-up fox to the yelling pack was 
enacted before them—and favourably impressed them with our 
superior civilisation, no doubt. 

This was the event of the day, but his Grace the Duke of Buck- 
ingham, lately Governor-General of Madras, and G.C.S.L., wishing 
not only to introduce his friends to the glories of Stowe House but 
to rustic England, showed them the house, and park, and farm and 
homestead. ey: : 

A mighty big horse was led out for their inspection, and we can 
imagine Warain Singh asking the Burra Sahib whether it was 
an elephant. : ; ch : 

In the cowshed a primitive Englishman (his primitiveness, his 
smock, and his buskins astonished Sir Henry Daly, but not the 
Indians) milked a brindled hess Sad pe Bucks breed, a cow with a 

rumpled horn not so unlike a buffalo’s. 
‘ What did they think of it? What did they think of the herds of 
deer, red deer and fallow, which they got close to without a bullock 
waggon to hide them? Didn’t they think it a pity there was no 
cheetah handy to slip at the finest buck? : 

What they thought when they got into the hothouses, especially 
the hottest hothouse, where the Burmese pitcher-plant grew, was 
that they should like to stop there, and not go and see the farm— 
not go out into the keen English wind any more, even to get 
understanding, not even to understand Mistress Oxley’s churn 
turned by a dairymaid at Sir Henry Daly’s bidding. 

Never had the peaceful denizens of that farmyard seen such 
apparitions. The garden of the farmstead had a fence, and on each 
spiked paling sat a pigeon composing itself to roust—for it was 
nearly sunset by now. I don’t know what possessed one of 
the heroes to stride towards them and scatter them, unless it was 
the spirit of war that cried out in him, “Behold, as I scatter 
these doves, so scattered we the Egyptians.” : 

Ata point in the park where the gravel paths cross stood, like a 
flock of crows, the boys of the Buckingham Royal Latin School, 
wearing the academic mortar-boards. These éofees, raised politely 
by the boys, were objects of great interest to the Indian gentlemen, 
who are conzotsseurs in head-gear. ‘" 

The salute was returned with gestures of profound but dignified 
obeisance—maxtma, certainly maxima debetur puerts reverentia. 

There was a man, a mighty hunter, who had killed every kind of 
game in India but a tiger. He returned home disappointed to kill a 
tiger in his kitchen garden (one that had escaped from a travelling 
menagerie), So these Indian officers had passed unscathed through 
perils of tigers, familiar in their own land, to come to England to be 
attacked by a tiger on the platform of Buckingham Station, 


SWINGING AN INVALID 


THis engraving is from a sketch by Lieutenant C. Field, Royal 
Marine Light Infantry, who served through the Egyptian campaign, 
and was till recently detained by sickness on board the Carthage 
hospital ship at Alexandria. Patients were brought on board by 
means of a cot, and in this manner were delivered at their destination 
with the minimum amount of inconvenience and suffering. 


POMPEIIAN ANTIQUITIES 


Tue treasures of this great buried city are gradually being brought 
to light, and as the soft cinders are slowly shovelled away from 
the houses beneath, more and more discoveries are constantly 
made, some being of the highest antiquarian and artistic interest. 
Skeletons of the inhabitants are frequently disinterred, and the 
unhappy Pompeiians in many cases were literally enclosed in a 
covering of mud paste. By pouring liquid plaster of Paris into the 
cavity left when the skeleton is removed, casts not only the of features 
of the faces, but of the entire figures can be taken, so that the exact 
forms of human beings who lived eighteen hundred years since, can 
thus be reproduced. A picture, which some authorities declare 
to represent the Judgment of Solomon, was recently unearthed, 
while one of the chief finds of late has been the mosaic fountain 
cupola, shown in our illustration, which is from a photograph. 
This is ornamented with the most elaborate mosaic work, repre- 
senting various mythological deities in a deep blue firmament, while 
beneath are some really excellent animal mosaics. 
Museum now teems with examples of Pompeiian art of this nature, 
most of the new discoveries are left untouched, so that visitors will 
find an inspection of the city even more interesting than a few 
years since. The work of disinterring the city, however, goes on 
very slowly, and a recent correspondent of the American Register 
Pictures ‘‘ the directors sitting all day on the rubbish heaps smoking, 
while dozens of children file up and down with little baskets of 
earth, into which a few idle peasants shovel up a few lazy spadefuls 
at a time.” A score of British navvies would very speedily 
lay the whole city open, but the Italian Government are now far too 
busy breaking iron-plates with their hundred-ton gun to pay any 
special attention to so essential a work of peace as this, 


THE ALHAMBRA THEATRE 


THE Alhambra Theatre stood almost exactly on the site of the 
Anatomical Museum of John Hunter, the celebrated surgeon, now 
transferred to the College of Surgeons in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, It 
was built in the Arabesque style of architecture, and was opened in 
1852 as a kind of Polytechnic Institution, under the title of “The 
Royal Panopticon of Science and Art.” The speculation, however, 
did not succeed, and for some time the house was closed, afterwards 
reopening as a place of mere amusement. Since it has been a 
regular theatre the Alhambra has chiefly been distinguished for the 


production of comic operas with elaborate ballets and gorgeous © 


spectacular effects. A piece of this kind called The Merry War 
was played for the last time on the night of Wednesday, the 6th inst. 
Within an hour or two after the audience had quitted the house, a 
fire broke out, which raged so fiercely that, in spite of all the efforts 
of Captain Shaw and his Brigade, aided by a Volunteer Brigade, 
from Messrs. Crosse and Blackwell’s, the roof fell in, and the 
building was totally destroyed. It is curious to observe, however, 
that the facade, minarets, and dome are still standing, and a large 
placard attached to the former is only burnt at the top. Several 
firemen were seriously, and some fatally injured. 

For the humbler e/oyds of the Alhambra the fire could not have 
happened at a more unfortunate time, as most of the pantomime 
engagements are now completed. A subscription list for their 
beneht_ has been opened by Mr. Mitchell, the librarian, of 33, Old 
Bond Street, and the money collected will be handed over to the 
Committee of the Actors’ Benevolent Society, so as to help those 
who do not find re-employment this winter, 

Arrangements have, however, been made by Captain Hobson, 
manager of the Royal Aquarium, to take over the whole of the 


As the Naples . 


orchestra and chorus lately engaged at the Alhambra Theatre, and 
who were thrown out of employment by the burning down of that 
place of amusement. Under the leadership of M. Jacobi a series of 
promenade concerts, commencing at Christmas, will be given at the 
Royal Aquarium, for the benefit of those in distress through the 
recent disaster. The whole of the front rows of the ballet lately 
employed at the Alhambra will also appear at the forthcoming 
pantomime at the Imperial Theatre, occupation being thus found 
for upwards of 1§0 persons who were suddenly deprived of their 
means of support. 


“KIT—A MEMORY” 


Mr. Payn’s New Story, illustrated by Arthur Hopkins, is 
continued on page 673. 


AN AFTERNOON DANCE AFLOAT 


WITH fine weather (a little breeze, provided the ship does not 
move, being no drawback), the journey off in the clean smartly 
manned boats, the reception and mounting the side, and the coup 
@’eil on deck, to those not jaded in these affairs, is a novel and 

leasing experience. These ‘‘ bonnet hops,” as they are called, 
fees greater charm when somewhat impromptu, and when the 
simple resources of a man-of-war are relied on, in the shape of their 
own, and not a borrowed and perhaps an inferior band, bunting, 
trophies of weapons, and the ordinary mess plate and appoint- 
ments. When the thing is long in preparation, and many officers 
press their individual views, the piquancy and charm greatly 


diminish d the thi hybrid, neither ship nor shore. 
iminish, and e thing becomes hybrid, Pp CWC 


“ ALMSDAY IN ROME” 


M. Guipo Bacuw has here given us one of the most characteristic 
pictures of Roman street life. Nowhere—Naples, perhaps, excepted 
——can be seen such an array of beggars as in the Eternal City. The 
cry of ‘‘ Cinque centesimi ” seems to follow you everywhere ; while 
the steps of the churches are lined with innumerable petitioners 
calling down blessings upon yourself, your mother, and all your kith 
and kin, which are quickly and forcibly cancelled if you resist their 
importunity. In many of the churches, also, doles are given aut by 
the priests on certain days, thanks to the legacies of the charitable. 
Then, while the crowd of mendicants are awaiting the opening 
of the church doors, is the time for the artist to secure the. most 
picturesque array of models for his pencil. Such an opportunity as 
this M. Bach has succeeded in seizing, and with what happy success 
we leave our readers to judge. 


BERLIN CHARACTER SKETCHES 


BERLIN Zer se is one. of the most- uninteresting cities of Europe. 
Its straight wide streets remind one of a modern Transatlantic State 
capital. Its river, the Spree, is the nearest approach to the Styx 
which we have yet seen ; while, though the buildings are handsome, 
they have an air of highly respectable stone and stucco severity 
which completely chills the enthusiasm of the visitor fresh from the 
glorious picturesqueness of Frankfort, Wurzburg, or Nuremberg. 
Even the much-talked-of Unter den Linden cannot hold a candle— 
we beg pardon, a lime tree—to a provincial boulevard. Still, the 
Berliners are far from unpicturesque, they partake of all the charac- 
teristics of their fellow countrymen who dwell in the unofficial cities 
of the German Empire ; and, as our sketches show, plenty of field 
for the artist is afforded by the various types of character in the 
mathematically laid-out streets. Thus in the dzerha//es can be seen the 
students holding their Axe/fe or meeting, and tossing off large seidels 
of lager, and shouting out their favourite ditty :— 

Gaudeamus igitur 

Juvenes dum sumus 3 
while their scarred and plaister-patched cheeks notify to the good 
old habit of duelling, and to the skill evinced by their adversaries’ 
rapiers. Not far off also we recognise the Orpheum, or dancing 
garden or saloon, as the case may be, where the Berliners indulge in 
their favourite waltz—for the Berliners almost rival the Viennese 
in their love for the giddy dance. The Berlin artist is as eccentric 
and as addicted to long hair as any brother of the brush can well 
be; but we must not forget the chief feature of Berlin life, the 
all-important military uniform, You can scarcely turn a corner 
without meeting an officer or a party of troopers, and a stranger 
to Teutonic habits and customs would think that he had fallen into 
an enormous barrack-city, to judge from the preponderance of 
military over civil attire. 


AT THE CATTLE SHOW—“ A FRACTIOUS 
HIELANDER ” 


THE Scotch Highland Cattle, bred as they are on open moors 
and heathery hillsides, are necessarily more like wild creatures than 
the stately beasts which browse amid the rich pastures of Southern 
England, or which pass the best part of their brief lives in a stall, 
munching cotton or linseed cakes, 

And, then, think what experiences the poor Highland beast 
undergoes, and what trials of temper. He is ruthlessly driven away 
from the pure air of his native hills, and mewed up in a box which 
jolts about ina most unpleasant way. When at last the box is 
opened, and the poor weary, thirsty fellow is allowed to emerge, he 
presently finds himself in the gassy, tobaccoey atmosphere of the 
Agricultural Hall, stared at by a host of carnivorous bipeds, each of 
whom, dreading his horns, would have taken care to give him a 
wide berth if encountered suddenly in his Highland home. Under 
such circumstances as these, can he be blamed for showing fight ? 


THE PRINCESS LOUISE AND THE MARQUIS OF 
LORNE IN BRITISH COLUMBIA 


BritisH CoLuMBIA, which lies between the Pacific Ocean and 
the Rocky Mountains, extends over an area twice as large as 
that of the United Kingdom. The climate is healthy, and the 
winters are far less rigorous than those of the eastern coast of the 
American continent, rather resembling, in fact, in point of moisture 
and mildness, those of similar latitudes in Europe. There is excellent 
timber, abundance of fish in the rivers, plenty of land suitable for 
cultivation, and large auriferous deposits. Hitherto its gold fields 
have been the chief attraction; but the colony is so remote, and so 
difficult of access from Europe, that comparatively few emigrants 
from the British Islands go there, and the population, which is still 
very scanty, is made up chiefly of Canadians, Americans, and 
Chinese. It is hoped, however, that a great change in this respect 
will take place, when the Canadian Pacific Railway, which is now 
being vigorously constructed, is completed across the Continent, as 
then Victoria and New Westminster, the chief towns of the colony, 
will be as accessible from Europe as San Francisco is at present, 

Recently the Governor-General of the Canadian Dominion and 
his Royal wife paid a visit to British Columbia. They were most 
enthusiastically received, as our pictures will show, and the Marquis 
had nothing but good to say of this hitherto neglected colony, which 
undoubtedly has a magnificent future before it,—Our engravings 
are from photographs by S. A. Spencer, Fort Street, Victoria, 
British Columbia. 

NotTe,——Through an error of the photographer, an engraving 
last week of the officers of the 4th Dragoon Guards at Cairo was 
wrongly entitled ‘* Officers of the Grenadier Guards,” —Dr, 
Sieveking writes to us that it is his son, Mr. Herbert Sieveking, 
and not himself, who is working with Lady Strangford at her 
hospital at Cairo. 


Dec. 16, 1882 


some fifteen years ago, and Mr. Childers—much improved in health 
—will relieve the Premier of the work of Chancellor of the 
_ Exchequer, a post for which many, even in 1869, thought the 
Member for Pontefract better qualified than its actual occupant, 


Mr. Robert Lowe. Further changes, which will bring Sir Charles 
Dilke into the Cabinet, and lighten the task of leadership of 
the party, are topics of speculation, although so far only the 
shifting of places rendered necessary by Lord Derby’s entrance into 
the Ministry can be regarded as an accomplished fact. —The jubilee 
of the Premier’s first election to a seat in Parliament, Dec. 13, 
1832, as Member “‘by the grace of the Duke of Newcastle” for 
Newark, has naturally been the signal for letters and addresses 
of congratulation from the London and Counties Liberal Union, 
and 240 other Liberal Associations, from Midlothian, from 
Newark, from the Liberals of Banbury, from the Khédive, and from 
the Senate of the University of Athens, who have also decided to 
subscribe the sum of 4,000 drachmas towards a marble statue in his 
honour.—Contrary to general expectation, the polling at Liverpool 
on Friday last resulted in the defeat of the Conservative candidate 
by 309 votes.—Speeches out of Parliament have been very numerous, 
though in most cases little more than a reproduction of old 
arguments with greater or less ability. Lord Salisbury, at Hitchin, 
was as usual pungent; Mr. Forster, at Bradford, at once dignified 
and generous in his able vindication of his Irish policy; and Mr. 
Leatham, at Huddersfield, very outspoken in his spirited forecast of 
the immediate future. It is not the policy of the Admiralty, 
Sir Thomas Brassey declared at Birkenhead, to concentrate power 
in a few colossal ships. They preferred smaller vessels of the 
Collingwood type, steaming fifteen knots an hour, and carryi 
four sixty-ton guns, protected by eighteen inches of steel-faced 
armour, Of these they had already four in hand.—But the speech 
of the week has been, of course, Lord Derby’s, at the dinner given 
him by the Manchester Reform Club. Lcrd Derby’s Liberalism has 
not been a leap in the dark, nor will his accession to the party 
strengthen its extreme, or Radical wing. Emigration is, in his eyes, 
the best thing for Ireland, and here in England we hd better wait 
to see how Lord Cairns’ Bill works before we touch the question of 
land settlements. The caucus meets Lord Derby’s approbation, nor 
does it seem to him degrading to the candidate, Why 
should it be worse, he asks, to meet a select body of voters 
than a random gathering of all the electors?—Lord Salisbury’s 
visit to Belfast, announced for this week, has been postponed 
indefinitely.—Sir S. Northcote, after another detention from stress 
of weather at Vigo, has reached Gibraltar. His health continues to 
show marked improvement.—The fatigues of the past Session will 
compel Lord R. Churchill to recruit his strength in the South of 
France, whence he will return in time to address the Conserva- 
tives of Birmingham on the 6th of February.—Mr. Faweett’s 
condition, we regret to say, inspires considerable uneasiness, though 
his robust constitution still fairly resists the inroads of disease. 

In IRELAND the jury impanelled for the trial of Patrick Higgins, 
the first of the three prisoners arraigned for the murder of Lord 
Ardilaun’s bailiffs, could not agree, and the case has had to be tried 
de novo before a fresh jury, by whom a verdict of guilty was 
returned on Wednesday, The Winter Assizes, which have now 
everywhere commenced, show consilerable improvement in the 
general condition of the country, and the improvement will 
not probably be the less for the verdicts of “guilty” now very 
generally returned in cases of moonlighting and of attempts at 
murder. Both at Cork and in the West extraordinary precautions 
have been taken for the protection of Judge Barry and Judge Lawson. 
—The five men who pleaded guilty in the Maamtrasna murder case 
have been respited. The sum of 1,250/. has been distributed by the 
Government between the three Joyces who gave evidence against 
the assassins. —Beyond the suppression of an open-air meeting near 
Loughrea on Sunday, and some fiery speeches from Mr. Leamy, 
M.P., and Mr. W. O’Brien, at Mallow, at the opening there of a 
branch of the Irish National League, there has been little evidence 
of out-of-door agitation,—The proceedings against Messrs. Davitt 
and Healy have been again postponed, and there is a belief that the 
matter will be allowed to drop. Mr. Davitt, it was said, intended 
to call the Premier as a witness:—Honours and rewards have been 
freely showered on Sergeant Danvers, who came to the rescue of the 
police in Abbey Street. The students of Trinity have presented 
him with a silver salver, the Bar have subscribed a gold watch and 
chain, and the Commander-in-Chief has bestowed on him a good 
conduct medal, accompanied by the usual gratuity of 5/.—Mr. 
Parnell’s Wicklow estates of 5,000 acres, weighted only with the 
moderate incumbrance of 19,000/., are in the market, —Mr. Parnell, 
it is said, hopes that his tenants will become the purchasers, and 
consent to relieve him (at the market price) from the burden and the 
shame of landlordism. 

A SNowsToRM oF UNusuaL VIOLENCE, which commenced 
somewhat suddenly on the evening of the 6th, caused considerable 
damage, attended with lamentable loss of life, in the Northern 
Counties, in Scotland, and in the Principality of Wales. On the night 
of Thursday week the whole of the railway traffic passing through 
Carlisle was in a state of disorganisation—all the three main lines in 
the West of Scotland having been blocked. Between Settle and 
Carlisle three passenger trains were compelled to wait the whole 
night in the snow, while even those which ultimately arrived were 
from twelve to fifteen hours behind time. Blocks also occurred on 
the North-Eastern, the Midland, and the Manchester, Sheffield, 
and Lincolnshire, but the most serious of all was in Wales, where a 
train from Festiniog to Bala was literally embedded in the snow, 
and the officials and passengers (the latter fortunately only two) not 
rescued, despite the efforts of two steam ploughs, until thirty hours 
had elapsed. In the metropolis the fall of snow was comparatively 
slight, and caused infinitely less annoyance than the dense fogs 
which followed on Sunday and Monday, making all locomotion at 
once difficult and dangerous. But the metropolis, if it has sufiered 
little from frost, has been heavily visited in the last few days by fire, 
Of the Alhambra, the burning of which was briefly noticed in our 
last issue, only the shell, and the still stately minarets, together 
with the painting-room, remain. Nearly 600 persons were thrown 
out of employment, and many of the members of the orchestra had 
further to regret the loss of valuable instruments, which it was 
impossible to carry backwards and forwards every evening. The 
fire brigade were heavy sufferers ; one was so injured by the falling 
of a wall that he died next day at the hospital; another is in a 
hopeless condition with a fractured skull; a third had a br:ken arm ; 
and a fourth suffered serious contusions. Many of the emfloyds, .or 
whom a relief fund was at once started, will be taken on at other 
theatres, Still greater and more terrible was the fire which broke 
out on the following night in a vast block of buildings between 
London Wall and Addle Street, for the most part occupied as ware- 
houses by the firms of Foster, Porter, and Co., Peter Rylands and 
Co., Silber, Fleming, and Co., and others. So furiously did the 
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THE RECENT ASSASSINATION OF A DUBLI 


fire rage that, notwithstanding the presence of over thirly engines, 
it could not be extinguished till almost every building in the block 
had caught, only the massive Curriers’ Hall and two humble public 
houses escaping either intact or with comparatively little injury. 
Sion College close by had a narrow escape, and some of the ware- 
houses on the other side of Wood Street were slightly damaged by 
the falling walls. Two days later a building in the same block, which 
had been used for storing packing-cases, 
burned on until it was completely gutted ; and on Tuesday, as some 
workmen were attempting to remove an iron safe from among the 
ruins, a wall which was still standing suddenly fell in, killing one of 
the men upon the spot, and more or less injuring the others. Nearly 
1,000 people have been thrown out of work by the disaster, and the 
damage done (largely covered by insurances) has been variously 
estimated from 1,500,000/, to 3,600, 000/. 

On Tuespay Last the new buildings of the City of London 
Schools—the great day school founded by the Corporation in 1837 
out of the proceeds of the once scandalously-abused John Carpenter 
Trust—were opened by the Prince of Wales in the presence of the 
Lord Mayor and Corporation and about a thousand invited guests. 
‘The Prince was received in the Great Hall by the Lord Mayor, the 
Sheriffs, and the Head Master, and in the playground were drawn 
up some 600 schclars. in his speech the Prince gracefully alluded 
to the fact that the present Lord Mayor was the first old pupil of the 
schools who had reached the highest civic dignity. The new building 
has cost 100,000/., and will accommodate nearly 700 pupils. 

On Monpay LAST a serious collision occurred at the Dinting Sta- 
tion between a slow train from Manchester to Sheffield and the 3.45 
express from Liverpool, which has caused the death of one passenger 
and serious injury to eight others. The slow train was stationary at 
the time, and the express ran into it, completely telescoping the 
hinder carriages. The guard saved his life by jumping out. 

Av A MEETING of the Committee of the Clay Cross Relief Fund 
it was announced by the Lord Mayor that 1,300/, had been sent to 
the Mansion House and 4,300/. to the local fund. The total sum 
required for the relicf of the widows and orphans is at least 10,000/, 
In one of the pits which did not suffer from the explosion the hands 
have now struck work, in consequence of the determination o! the 
munagers to insist on safety lamps being used in accordance with 
the recommendation of the jury at the inquest. 

Sin EveLtyn Woop will leave for Egypt on Friday to take the 
command of the army of cccupation. The health of the troops has 
at last began to mend, and there is considerable improvement both 
in the physique and the spirits of the men, At Chatham and 
Sheerness hundreds are working overtime, repairing vessels 
employed in the late war, or hastening the completion of the 
armoured ships now under construction, and more hands are being 
taken on daily. 

Tuz Lorp ADVOCATE has written to the Sheriff of Inverness- 
shire, refusing to consent to the employment of soldiers to facilitate 
the serving of writs or the collection of rents in Skye. He assures 
him, however, that the Home Secretary will sanction the increase 
of the county police force to any extent which the Sheriff may 
think necessary. “ 

Six THomas WATSON, author of the famous lectures on the 
principles and practice of medicine, which have been the text-book 
ever since of successive generations of general practitioners, died on 
Monday last at Reigate Lodge, at the patriarchal age of ninety one. 
Though he had retired from practice for some years, he had retained 
his vigour of body and his interest in scientific matters almost to the 
last. He was elected President of the College of Physicians in 1862, 
and was created a baronet in 1866. 

AN ALARMING FIRE broke out in Hampton Court Palace at 
7 AM, on Thursday morning, and, despite the efforts of the fire 
brigades of the neighbourhood, aided by the 4th Hussars and a large 

body of police, was still raging as we went to press. The picture 
gallery was then in great danger, and the east end of the building 
had been almost destroyed. One life had been lost—a woman 
being suffocated by the smoke. 


Lonpon Mora tity increased last week, and 1,669 deaths were 
registered, against 1,605 during the previous seven days, arise of 64, 
but being 124 below the average, and at the rate of 22°4 per 1,000. 
There were § deaths from small-pox, 67 from measles (a decline 
of 9), 45 from scarlet fever (a fall of 7), 20 from diphtheria (an 
increase of 2), 24 from whooping-cough (a rise of 10), 3 from 
typhus fever (an increase of 1), 32 from enteric fever (a rise 
of 3), 2 from ill-defined forms of fever (a fall_ of 2), 17 from 
diarrhoea and dysentery (a rise of 3), and one from cholera, Diseases 
of the respiratory organs numbered 447 (against 424 the previous 
week), but being 41 below the average. Ditterent forms of violence 
caused 58 deaths; 54 were the result of negligence or,.accident, 
among which were 16 from fractures, 9 from burns and scalds, 3 
from drowning, and 20 of infants under one year from suffocation. 
There were 2,520 births registered, against 2,535 during the previous 
week, being 93 below the average. ‘Che mean temperature of the air 
was 30°5 deg., and 6'1 deg. below the average ; the lowest night 


temperature was 28°8 deg, on Saturday. 
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Tue DRAKE MEMORIAL AT PLYMOUTH will consist of a bronze 
statue of Sir Francis, erected on the Hoe. Probably Mr. Boehm 
will be the sculptor. 

"ANOTHER FORMER HOME OF FRENCH SOVEREIGNS is in the 
market—the Chateau de Rambouillet. Here Francis I. died in 
1847 in the old Round Tower, and here Charles X. fled after the 
Revolution of 1830, and signed his abdication. 


A Nove. CrusADE AGAINST CIGARETTE SMOKING has been 
commenced in Philadelphia. The fair ladies of the Quaker City have 
solemnly engaged not to kiss any man, old or young, who induiges 
in this habit, and have formed an Association to carry out their rules. 


Tie BETHNAL GREEN FREE Liprary has now been open just a 
year, and has proved of the greatest use to the neighbourhood. The 
catalogue is now finished, and up to the end of April there. were 
8,624 volumes in the library, which, however, stands greatly in need 
of help to extend its operations. 


‘‘FrorAL DINNERS” are now given by fashionable hostesses at 
Nice. One special flower is adopted for each evening, and the 
tables are covered with garlands of roses, marguerites, lilies, violets, 
&c., arranged in fantastic forms. Plates of Old Dresden or Sévres 
china, wreathed in sweet scented blossoms, are said to look 
charming. 

Nor onty a Danish suT A DutcH ARCTIC EXPEDITION 
is frozen up in the Polar Seas this winter, and the Dutch Govern- 
ment propose to send out a joint exploring party with the Danes to 
look for their vessel, the Varna, whilst the latter hunt for the 
Djimphna. A member of the ill-fated Jeannette expedition, Mr. 
Larrsen, will command the Danish search party to Waigatz Island. 


'THEATRE-GOERS IN GERMANY certainly get a good deal for 
their money. When Goethe’s Faust was lately played at Mannheim, 
the performance lasted 8} hours, for the curtain rose at 5 P.M., 
and the piece was not finished till a quarter past one in the morning. 
Even enthusiastic Teutons found this rather a long evening’s enter- 
tainment, and the play is to be performed on two successive nights 
for the future. 


CHRISTMAS APPEAL.——The Protestant Blind Society makes 
its annual request for aid to carry on the work of the last twenty 
years, This Society relieves the poor blind of good character by 
monthly pensions at their homes, making no sectarian distinctions 
whatever, and now assists 382 persons. One notable feature is the 
gratuitous help given by’all the working members, the Secretary 
alone receiving a small sum for his services, and thus none of the 
receipts are swallowed up in working expenses. Donations should 
be sent to th® hon. secretaries, Messrs. T. Pocock or A. S. 
Dobson, at the Society’s Office, 235, Southwark Bridge Road, S.E. 


Tur CoMING RossETTI EXHIBITION at the Royal Academy 
will include some thirty-five oil-paintings, together with water- 
colours, chalk drawings, &c. Many private collectors have lent 
their specimens of Rossetti’s talent, and one of the most interesting 
will be the earliest work which he exhibited, *‘The Girl- 
hood of Mary Virgin,”—belonging to Lady Louisa Feilding. 
There will also be the altar piece from Llandaff Cathedral, the 
triptych of ‘The Seed of David,” and Rossetti’s most important 
picture, ‘‘Dante’s Dream,” from the Walker Art Gallery at 
Liverpool. Sir F. Leighton takes special interest in the Exhibition, 
and most of the pictures are being hung under his direct 
supervision. : 

JAPANESE ART of late years has suffered so severely from the 
evil influence of bad Western models, and from the excessive 
European demand, which has injured quality for the sake of 
quantity, that the Japanese Government have for some time been 
discussing the methods of a revival of pure native art. A training 
school has been established, and the long-projected exhibition of 
strictly national pictures has at last been held at Uyeno, with 
decidedly unsatisfactory results, to judge from the remarks of the 
Japan Weekly Mail, The few precious heirlooms of pure ancient 
Japanese work, which are collected in one room, forcibly show the 
present deterioration when compared with the medley of modern 
daubs, ‘‘ thousands of pictures, unframed, unmounted, hung ina 
confused crowd, without regard to grouping or light, and executed 
for the most part in a crude, unskilled style.” For one reason, this 
decline may be attributed to the difficulty young students find in 
getting access to the good ancient models. Japanese délettanti 
dislike displaying their treasures, very few indeed would contribute 
to the exhibition, and unless some gallery of good Japanese and 
Chinese models is opened to learners they have little chance of 
improvement. This is clearly visible in the later copies of antique 
chef-d' euvres which have been taken from copy after copy, till at 
last all the beauties of the originals are totally lost. 


N DETECTIVE—CHAIRING SERGEANT DANVERS AT TRINITY COLLEGE, DUBLIN 


THe SoutH KEnsIncTon Must’ has now added a quantity 
of fresh treasures to its splendid collections. Foremost comes the 
bequest of the late Mr. Jones, which fills four galleries of the 
Museum with pictures, sculpture, miniatures, trinkets, po rcelain, 
and furniture, and which is believed to be worth some 3 00,000/, 
The giver expressly stipulated that the bequest should be kept 
together, and this condition somewhat destroys the effect of the 
arrangement, as many of the objects would have fitted in far more 
suitably with specimens of similar character exhibited elsewhere 
in the building. Nevertheless the collection as it stands is of the 
highest interest. The furniture alone occupies three rooms, 
and admirably represents the periods of Louis XIV., XV., and 
XVI, while several pieces belong to Marie Antoinette, notably 
a marquetry music-stand, and a beautiful escritoire a toilette, 
exquisitely inlaid in light woods to imitate figures, flowers, a 
landscape, &c. There is much valuable china, Sévres, Dresden, 
and Chelsea, including a quaint old lyre-shaped timepiece, 
with its dial-plate painted by Watteau with the signs of the 
Zodiac, and its pendulum formed of a ring of paste-diamonds, 
Most of the miniatures are by Petitot, historical likenesses in the 
main ; and national portraits, such as one of Henry VIIL., attributed 
to Holbein, are found amongst the oils. Further, there are several 
examples of modern British artists, of the Early English school, 
and of the French and Flemish painters. This collection was 
opened to the public yesterday (Friday), and shortly the late Mr. 
Wells’s bequest of valuable jades, crystals, and agates will be shown 
in an adjoining room, as well as a collection of Louis XIII. furniture 
from the Chateau Montargis. Across the road, in the National 
Portrait Gallery, there have also been important alterations, and the 
Gallery is now entirely open, after having been closed in part for 
three months. The portraits have been completely re-arranged, as the 
pictures from the British Museum and from the Society of Serjeants’ 
Inn have been incorporated in chronological order, As before, the 
earliest portraits hang on the upper floor. 
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WEATHER CHART FOR THE WEEK 


From DECEMBER 7 TO DECEMBER 13 (INCLUSIVE). 
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ExPLANATION.——The thick line shows the variaticns in the height of the 
barometer during the past week ending Wednesday midnight. The fine line 
shows the shade temperature for the same interval, and gives the maximum and 
minimum readings for each day, with the (approximate) time at which they 
occurred, ‘Lhe information is furnished to us by the Meteorological Office. 


‘Remarxs.——The weather of this period has been very fo and 
with light winds and calms. Some snow has fallen. On Thursday eee 
much snow and sleet fell, with a light easterly wind, the barometer ruling low ; 
this state of things was caused bya depression which came in from the south 
westward, and, advancing in an easterly direction, occasioned strong north- 
easterly winds, and on the following day the barometer rose quickly, more sleet 
and heavy skies prevailing. In_the course of the next twenty-four hours the 
depression had advanced in a northerly direction, giving us a further increase of 
pressure, with light westerly winds and dull, foggy weather. On Sunday (roth 
inst.) pressure became more uniform, and a dense fog prevailed the whole day, 
nearly similar conditions being experienced on the following day. A depression 
appearing to the westward on Tuesday (12th inst.), the barometer began to fall 
slowly, with north-easterly winds and dull, hazy weather, but during the greater 
part of the following day bright sunny skies prevailed. At the close of the time fog 
gain set in, ‘Temperature has been several degrees below the average, ruling 
particularly low on Sunday and Monday (10th and 1th inst.), the highest point 
reached on the day first mentioned being only 27°. She barometer was highest 
(29°81 inches) on Saturday (gth inst.); lowest (29°13 inches) on Thursday 
(7th inst.); range, 0.68 inches. Temperature was highest (46°) on Wednesday 
(3th inst.); lowest (24°), on Sunday and Monday (roth and 11th inst.).; range, 
22°, Rain (snow) fell on three days. Total amount, 0°57 inches, Greatest fall 
on any one day, 0°45 inches, on Thursday (7th inst.). 
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THe SALUTE OF THE BUCKINGHAM RoyYAL LATIN SCHOOL,——6. WaR SCATTERING THE EMBLEMS OF PEACE.——7. A RARE Exoric.——8. ‘ig THeRe Not A CHEETAH HANDY ? "'— 


9. ATTACKEO BY A “ TIGER,” 


4, IN AT THE DEATH.W—-2. THE LIONS AT BAY.—-@, AN ENGLISH ELEPHANT.—4, PRIMITIVE ENGLAND.——5. ‘SALAAM GEE:” 


THE RECENT VISIT OF THE INDIAN CONTINGENT TO ENGLAND-AT STOWE HOUSE: THE MEET OF THE GRAFTON FOXHOUNDS 


THE trial of Arabi Pasha has been speedily followed by that of 
the other chief leaders of the recent rebellion in EGypt, and Ali 
Fehmy, Abdellal, Toulba, Yacoub, and Mahmoud Fehmy Pashas 
have duly been condemned to death, and received a commutation of 
their sentence to exile. Ceylon has been fixed upon as their place 
of banishment, and they will be simply required to give their 
written parole not to leave the island without the permission of the 
British Government. They will also be accompanied by Abdul 
Gaffer, who commanded the Egyptian cavalry, and who has con- 
sented to accept sentence of exile without going through the farce of 
atrial, Arabi and his companions appear to be perfectly content 
with their destination, and Arabi declares that he is being greatly 
honoured by being sent to the last resting place of our common father 
Adam when driven from Paradise, for according to Moslem tradition 
Adam was exiled to Ceylon after the fall and Eve to Hedjaz. This 
feeling of satisfaction is by no means shared by the European 
residents and the Party of Order in Egypt, who regard the sentence 
as far too light, and the punishment as merely nominal. Thus Riaz 
Pasha, the Premier, who was opposed to such lenient treatment of 
the prisoners, has resigned. The lower classes, on the contrary, 
regard what they call the ‘‘acquittal” of Arabi as a further proof 
that England is afraid of Arabi, and dare not punish him with any 
actual severity. This does not enhance the general feeling of 
security, and some of the European residents are darkly hinting at 
the possibility of an appeal to Judge Lynch. ; 

Considerable indignation also has been aroused by the delay in 
appointing the Indemnity Commission, which is to examine into the 
claims of, and award compensation to, the sufferers by the pillaging 
and firing of Alexandria, There was a meeting to this effect in the 
Politeama Theatre, and a deputation was appointed to wait upon 
the Foreign Consuls, and urge them to draw the attention of their 
respective Governments to the misery existing amongst many persons 
who before the war were prosperous, but who have lost their homes, 
their property, and their business. This question apart, the condi- 
tion of Egypt is perfectly tranquil. A strong force of gendarmerie, 
3,000 men out of the proposed force of 4,000, have been already 
enlisted and equipped, the urban police is being formed by a 
Commission, the organisation of the army is being actively dis- 
cussed, and a force of 7,000 troops is ready to be sent to the 
Soudan, where, by the way, the news is far more satisfactory, 
while the health of our own troops is showing considerable 
improvement, both in the nature of the diseases treated and in the 
lower rate of mortality. The deleterious effects of the campaign 
are now wearing off, the trip of the convalescents up the Nile 
seems to restore their health, and better arrangements have 
been made for the future housing of the troops. Sir Andrew 
Clarke, however, who has been busily engaged in investigating the 
sanitary condition of the troops, and has now returned to England, 
is of opinion that their present quarters are unsuitable for the hotter 
months of the year, 

The Egyptian question continues to be discussed as warmly 
as ever in FRANCE, though perhaps there is some softening 
of the aggressive tone towards England and her high-handed policy. 
The République Francaise is, as usual, somewhat abusive, though its 
readers are told that France will not go to war with England, 
because she is trying to appropriate to herself that share of influence 
which belongs to the former in Egypt. ‘‘ But,” continues the 
writer, ‘‘we shall strive to preserve it by what may appear to us to 
be the best way of attaining that result.” In another article the 
same journal remarks that England is perfectly justified in her 
endeavour to assure the road to her colonial empire ; but as for her 
taking Egypt, that is too large a morsel for even her stomach, and 
this she will find out when she tries to digest it. Onthe other hand, 
both the 7égraphe and the Zemps ask the Gambettist journals how 
with common sense they could expect England to abandon her prepon- 
derating position in Egypt merely to please France, who deliberately 
refused to take part in reducing that country to order. The 
Yemps begs its countrymen not to submit to the consequences of an 
error like children, ‘‘ with grimaces and wrath, but, like men, with 
dignity.” As for the other foreign complications of France, the 
dispute with Madagascar still continues; and two vessels, the lore 
and the Venus, are being fitted out for a trip to that island, but the 
apprehension that England will actively interfere has been greatly 
lessened by semi-official statements this week. The violent protest 
of China against the proposed expedition to Tonquin, and a rumour 
that 30,000 Celestial troops have already marched into the territory 
in question, has aroused much wrath, but it is now stated that the 
despatch of the expedition has been postponed. Still, if it is true 
that the Chinese have invaded Tonquin, it will be very difficult for 
the most peaceably disposed Cabinet to avoid a war. 


To turn to the inner politics of France, finance has occupied the 
chief place in Parliamentary annals, and M. Tirard has madea 
detailed statement, by which he emphatically denies that any 
alarming deficit existed in the Budget—the excess of expenditure 
only amounting to 140,000/, He, however, spoke very gravely 
about the necessity for exercising prudence and economy 
in the future, as the receipts had fallen off; and deprecated 
the ‘too rapid fulfilment of M. de Freycinet’s programme 
of Public Works improvements, which, according to present 
arrangements, would cost the taxpayers an annual sum of 
20,000,000/. for fourteen years—a far too heavy sacrifice. This sum 
accordingly must be reduced, as it is prudent not to undertake too 
much at a time. More economy must be exercised in the works, and 
only the most important railway lines constructed. As a whole, 
however, French finances were not in the sad state which had been 
depicted, and there was no ground for distrust. There have been 
one or two Parliamentary spars, or “incidents,” noteworthily one 
between the Government and M. Fresnau, a Legitimist, who warmly 
protested against a Ministerial circular to the prefects empowering 
them at will to remove crucifixes from the schools. He made a 
curious mistake by alluding to the decoration of the Legion of 
Honour as a “cross.” Asa matter of fact it is a five-pointed star 
—an L¢oile and not a Croix a’Honneur. 

The chief political incident has been the funeral of M. Louis 
Blane, which took place at Paris on Tuesday, The Chamber had 
voted 400/, towards the expenses, and the procession was attended 
by an immense concourse of people, there being a hundred deputa- 
tions from various societies. The hearse was that used at the funeral 
of M. Thiers, and the pall-bearers were M. Albert, a compositor, 
and the last surviving member of the Provisional Government of 
1848 ; M. Humbert, the ex-Minister of Justice; M. Oustry, the 
Prefect of the Seine; M. de Bouteiller, the President of the Paris 
Municipality ; and M. Barodet. Amongst the Trades Unions wasan 
English banner, inscribed ‘Liberty, Equality, Fraternity; English 
Workmen to their French Brethren.” At the grave there were 
several speeches, and a letter was read from M. Victor Hugo, in 
which, after remarking that—‘ At this moment, in a better world, 
he listens to us and approves,” he continued : ‘As an historian he 
taught, as an orator he persuaded, asa philosopher he enlightened, 
Let us honour his remains, let us venerate his memory, and accept 
his immortality. Such men are necessary. They must die—such 
is terrestrial law ; they must endure—such is celestial law. Nature 
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makes them ; the Republic requires them.” The harmony of the 
proceedings were at one time threatened by the refusal of the 
Extreme Socialists to attend the funeral, on the plea that M. 
Louis Blanc had remained at Versailles during the Commune. 
~-Another noteworthy funeral has been that of the well-known 
advocate Maftre Lachaud, who died last week. Vet another death 
to be chronicled is that of Mr. William Galignani, the younger of 
the two brothers who founded the well-known Gadignani’s 
Messenger, , 

There is little social news from Paris. The floods are subsiding, 
and subscriptions are being raised for the sufferers. There have 
been two elections to the Académie—M., Pailleron, the dramatist 
(author of La Monde 0% lon s'Ennuz), and M. de Mazade, one of 
the chief contributors to the Révue de Deux Mondes. The vacant 
chairs were those of MM. Charles Blanc and de Champagny. The 
chief theatrical event has been the production of M. Sardou’s long 
looked-for play, #dova, in which Madame Sarah Bernhardt takes the 
heroine’s part. The play treats of the vengeance wreaked by a Russian 
woman upon the slayer of her lover. The lady finally falls in love 
with her enemy after having denounced him to the police as a 
Nihilist, but being repulsed by him, dies heartbroken. The 
plot is pronounced weak, but Madame Bernhardt’s acting is 
indescribably powerful, and as a whole the performance is a great 
success. Another dramatic novelty is a five-act drama at the 
Ménus Plaisirs, Ze Crime, by MM. Albin Valabrégue and Bertol- 
Graivil. In the provinces the chief interest has centred in Toulouse, 
where there have been some serious riots between the students and 
the municipal authorities, owing to the latter refusing to reduce the 
prices of admission to the theatre where the distribution of prizes 
took place. 

There has heen considerable discussion in Russia respecting the 
programme of the Anti-Nihilist or Holy League, which has just 
been published by the Movoye Vremya, According to this hostilities 
are to be conducted in a perfectly legal way, and there are to be two 
classes of members. The first will be initiated into all the pro- 
ceedings of the Society, but the second will only know one other 
member, Ail names will be kept secret, and any member can quil 
the Society, but must pledge himself to reveal nothing. Sub- 
sidies will be granted to necessitous members, while deserters 
from the Terrorist faction will be guaranteed safety if they pledge 
themselves to take no further part in the movement. The Associa- 
tion, moreover, does not intend to confine its labours to Russia 
alone, as branch associations will be formed in the chief European 
capitals, and indeed are already stated to exist in Paris, Nice, 
Geneva, London, Zurich, Berlin, Kénigsberg, Bucharest, and Con- 
stantinople. The Association has for its head M. Indejkin, the 
chief of the St. Petersburg secret police, but is by no means popular 
with Count Tolstoi, and it is said is not wholly liked by the 
Emperor, as it is feared that its action will hamper the police, and 
that the Nihilists by sending false deserters into the Association will 
gain rather than lose by its organisation. The only other items of 
interest from Russia are the failure of one of the wealthiest and best 
known Russian bankers, M. Sibiriakoff, and the celebration of the 
festival of St. George last week in the usual manner, the Czar 
giving a state banquet, and himself proposing the toast of the senior 
knight—Emperor William of Germany. 

A vexed topic in INDIA has been the forthcoming Rent Bill, 
against which the Chief Justice has made an eloquent protest. The 
Zemindars intend to hold agitation meetings in every district in 
Bengal, and if necessary to send a special deputation to England to 
protest against what they declare to be ‘‘a direct violation of faith 
by the Government, and a wholesale confiscation of their legitimate 
and sanctioned rights of property.” Gholam Mohammad Khan has 
brought a sealed letter from the Ameer of Cabul to the Viceroy, 
with a present of horses and mules. The Lieutenant-Governor of 
Bengal has held a Durbar at Belvedere to invest the Maharajah Sir 
Jottendro Mohun Tagore with the Order of the Star of India. 

Cefewayo has signed the convention relating to the partial 
restoration of his kingdoms of ZULULAND, and next month is to be 
taken to Port Durnford. There he will be received by the British 
Resident, who will accompany him to Ulundi, where he will be duly 
re-instated as King over the portion of territory which has been 
assigned to him, Oham, it is stated, will accord a ‘* passive recep- 
tion,” Uzibebu is still intractable, and Mr. John Dunn will pro- 
bably stand aloof. This Anglo-Zulu has threatened the chiefs that 
unless the taxes are paid this month they will be driven from their 
homes by a European force. The fighting between the Boers and 
Mapoch still continues, and the latter’s caves are to be destroyed 
with dynamite. Montsioa is also said to have repudiated the treaty 
of submission to the Republic. Meanwhile the Cape Government 
have lent two guns and ammunition to the ‘l'ransvaal Government. 

Of MISCELLANEOUS items, the chief news from GERMANY is that 
Prince Bismarck has had another attack of neuralgia, and that the 
Reichstag has once more rejected his proposition for Biennial 
Budgets.—In BeELcium the Peltzer trial, referred to in another 
column, still continues.—In AusTRIA the long-expected Army 
Reorganisation Bill has been promulgated. The territorial divisions 
of the army will now include fifteen military divisions, the com- 
manders of which have already been gazetted.—In HUNGARY there 
have been some extraordinary scenes in Parliament. A Deputy, 
M. Rohonczy, accused M. Hieronymi, the Minister of Finance, of 
embezzlement, and called him the ‘‘ringleader of a band of 
scoundrels,” These accusations were stigmatised by the Minister as 
‘* villainous.” A duel subsequently ensued, in which the combatants 
twice exchanged pistol shots, finally parting unhurt and unreconciled. 
—From ITALy we hear that Signor Depretis has proposed a Parlia- 
mentary Oath Bill, which disqualifies every member who refuses to 
take the oath of allegiance, or who neglects to do so within two 
months of his election.—In Spain the Senate have passed a 
motion proposed by Sefior Pelay o Cuesta, declaring that ‘‘ any 
change of the existing constitution would be contrary to the 
necessities of the nation, to the interests of liberty, and to the 
manifest desire of the country.” There has been a serious fire in 
Madrid, and the Library of the Palacio de Buena Vista, now the 
War Office, has been destroyed.—From Turkey the chief news is 
that the rebel Sheik Obeidullah has surrendered himself, after an 
unsuccessful engagement with the troops, and is being taken to 
Mosul.—In Jamaica there has been a terrible fire. The whole 
business quarter of Kingston has been burnt—the loss being 
estimated at 6,000, 000/. 


THE Queen goes to the Isle of Wight to-day (Saturday) for her 
usual winter visit. Before leaving Windsor, Her Majesty enter- 
tained numerous visitors at the Castle, and decorated three men of 
the Royal Artillery for distinguished service in the Transvaal. On 
Saturday the Queen gave audience to the Rev. R. T, Davidson, 
Chaplain to the late Primate, and inspected the busts of the Duchess 
of Albany and the late Dean of Windsor, executed by Mr. F. J. 
Williamson ; while the Duke and Duchess of Albany, who had 
been spending a few days at the Castle, left for Claremont. 
Princess Beatrice went to town, where she inspected the Belgrave 
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Hospital for Children, and opened a new ward named after herself, 
subsequently going to the Albert Hall to hear the Redemption. The 
Princess returned to Windsor to be present at the Queen’s dinner- 
party, where Prince and Princess Christian, Viscount and 
Viscountess de Vesci, and Canon Boyd Carpenter were the guests, 
Next morning Her Majesty and the Princess attended Divine 
Service in the private chapel, when Canon Boyd Carpenter 
officiated ; and on Monday Mr. Gladstone had an audience. Prince 
and Princess Christian, the Earl of Dalhousie, the Dean of Windsor, 
Fleet Surgeon J. Hanbury, and Lieutenant-Colonel Tulloch, with 
several others, joined the Royal party at dinner. The Queen on 
Tuesday gave an audience to Lord Hartington and to the Italian 
Ambassador, who presented his letters of recall. The Russian 
Ambassador and Chilian Minister were next received to present 
their credentials, and afterwards the Madagascar Envoys were pre- 
sented, the chief Ambassador offering presents to Her Majesty. 
Diplomatic business being concluded, the Queen and Princess 
Beatrice came up to town to see the Duchess of Cambridge, 
returning to the Castle in time to entertain Lord Wolseley at dinner. 
Next day the Prince and Princess of Wales and other members of 
the Royal Family arrived at the Castle; and on Thursday the 
double anniversaries of the decease of the Prince Consort and the 
Princess Alice were commemorated by the usual solemn service 
at the Frogmore Mausoleum. Her Majesty and the whole of the 
Royal Family attended, and the Dean of Windsor officiated. On 
her way to Osborne to-day (Saturday) the Queen will stop at Haslar 
Hospital to visit the naval invalids from Egypt.—The Queen has 
given a portrait of herself to Beaumont College, Old Windsor.— 
Her Majesty has also inspected a portrait of a lady painted by Mr. 
Ed vard Hughes. 

The Prince of Wales returned to town at the end of last week from 
visiting Colonel Tomline at Orwell Park, and was joined on Saturday 
by the Princess and daughters. In the morning the Prince inspected 
the ruins of the great fire in the City and of the Alhambra, and pre- 
sided at a meeting of the Standing Committee of the British Museum, 
while in the evening he accompanied the Princess to the Savoy 
Theatre. Next morning the Prince and Princess attended Divine 
Service ; and on Monday night the Prince presided at a dinner given 
by the members of the Cosmopolitan Club to Lord Wolseley. The 
Prince-and Princess went to the South Kensington Museum on 
Tuesday morning to see the Jones bequest collection, and afterwards 
entertained the Duke and Duchess of Edinburgh at luncheon. 
Subsequently they opened the new City of London Schools on the 
Thames Embankment ; and, after having thoroughly inspected the 
building, adjourned to the great hall, where the Princess received a 
bouquet, and an address was presented to the Prince, who%eplied, 
declaring theschool open. In the evening the Prince and Princess 
went to the Princess’s Theatre. On Wednesday they went to 
Windsor to attend the Memorial Services. The Prince and Princess 
will spend Christmas at Sandringham, the young Princes also 
coming over from Lausanne for a short holiday with their parents. 

The Duke of Edinburgh has at last been gazetted Honorary 
Colonel of the Royal Marines. The Duchess went to St. James's 
Theatre on Tuesday night.—The Duke of Albany on Tuesday night 
was present ata complimentary dinner given by the inhabitants of 
Richmond to the Duke of Teck on his return’ from Egypt.—The 
Princess Louise continues somewhat delicate, and has been slightly 
indisposed while staying at San Francisco, so that the arrangements 
for the Viceregal return to Canada are undecided. Probably the 
Princess will spend the winter in some warm climate on the 
American Continent while her husband goes back to Ottawa. 


ON a bright day after the storm, though the ground was still 
white with snow, the Primate was buried on Friday last, at 
Addington, by the side of his wife and only son. The Dukes of 
Connaught and Albany attended in person, Earl Sydney was there 
as representative of the Queen, the Marquis of Hamilton for the 
Prince of Wales, Colonel Colville for the Duke of Edinburgh. 
There was a large attendance of Bishops, and most of those absent 
sent letters of excuse, as did the Premier, the Lord Chancellor, Earl 
Cairns, and other eminent statesmen. Other Churches, including 
the Greek, were also represented among the mourners. The pro- 
cession was received at the churchyard by the Archbishop of York, 
the Vicar and Curate of Addington, and the parish choir. The bier 
was a mass of flowers—many of them the gift of Royalty—and the 
little church was bright with floral decorations. The simple grave, 
dug in the turf, was lined with evergreens. The Archbishop of 
York pronounced the final benediction. Special services were held 
on the same afternoon at Canterbury and Westminster, and on 
Sunday sermons were preached in reference to the event by the 
Bishop of Dover, the Deans of Canterbury and Westminster, 
the Rev. Teignmouth Shore, and others. A Tait Memorial Fund 
has been started at the Oxford and Cambridge Club, and recum- 
bent statues of the late Archbishop will be set up in Canterbury 
and Westminster. The vacant see, according to the Press Associa- 
tion, has been offered to the Bishop of Winchester, and declined 
by him on the score of age. 

THE MACKONOCHIE DIFFICULTY has at length been settled by 
that gentleman resigning the perpetual curacy of St. Alban’s, 
Holborn, which he had held for twenty years, and accepting the 
Vicarage of St. Peter’s, London Docks, where he once worked 
under the late Charles Lowder. Mr. Suckling, the present Vicar 
of St. Peter's, has been appointed by the Dean and Chapter of St. 
Paul’s to succeed Mr. Mackonochie at St. Alban’s. The arrange- 
ment, which has received the assent of the Bishop of London, was 
thoroughly approved by the late Archbishop, to whose personal 
appeal from his bed of sickness Mr. Mackonochie’s resignation was 
mainly due. Dr. Tait’s last strength, as the published correspondence 
shows, was given to restore that peace to the Church which mutual 
irritation had so deeply imperilled. 

THE KINDLY INFLUENCE exercised by the good Archbishop 
after death was further evidenced at the meeting of the English 
Church Union, held on Tuesday last at the Freemasons’ Tavern, 
under the presidency of the Hon. C. L. Wood, to further the 
memorial to the late Dr. Pusey. His recent efforts to promote the 
peace ofthe Church in regard to Mr. Mackonochie, and the message 
of sympathy sent from his sick bed to Dr. Pusey in his death were 
warmly dwelt upon, and a hope expressed that the promotors and 
‘the objects of recent prosecutions would ‘henceforth know no other 
strife than a strife in good works.” 

Sir TaTron SYKEs, it is said, intends to commemorate his 
admission into the Romish fold by taking upon himself the 
entire charge of providing Cardinal Manning with the long talked- 
of cathedral, the ground for which, near the Cardinal’s house, was 
purchased some considerable time ago. The cost is roughly esti- 
mated at a quarter of a million. The building of this cathedral, the 
World reminds us, was one of the dreams of Lord Beaconsfield’s 
** Lothair.” 

MEssRS. MooDy AND SANKEY commenced this week an eight 
days’ mission at Brighton. The Corn Exchange and the Pavilion 
have been secured for the purpose, and a Committee has been 
formed to defray the necessary expenses, It is expressly intimated 
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that none of the money subscribed is ‘ to go into the pockets of the 
Revivalists.” 


THE Bisiop OF ROCHESTER appeals for help on behalf, as he 
puts it, of ‘*London out of doors.” The suburban districts over 
which he holds sway are very poor, and unless aid comes from 
without the needed Church accommodation cannot be provided, 
The Bishop is in want of 50,000/.—a sum much less, he remarks, 
than would be spent in luxuries in one fortnight of a London 
season ; a sixth only of what was given last June for ‘‘ the sumptuous 
contents of a Scottish Palace.” 

A REPRESENTATIVE MEETING OF WORKING MEN’s DELEGATES 
was convened on Monday at the instance of the Workmen’s Sunday 
Committee to consider the question of the Sunday opening of 
Museums, when resolutions in favour of extending to London ‘the 
policy of Sunday opening which has proved such an unmixed good 
to our fellow-workmen in Birmingham, Manchester, and other 
provincial towns,” were adopted without a dissentient vote. The 
supporters of the opposite view—among them Mr. Broadhurst, M.P., 
and Mr. Charles Hill, of the Working Men’s Lord’s Day Rest 
Association, declined to attend, on the ground that it was a packed 
meeting “summoned to register a foregone conclnsion.” 

AT A MEETING OF GENTLEMEN favourable to the formation of 
a Scottish National Church Defence Society, in the Freemasons’ 
Hall, Edinburgh, on Friday, it was resolved that an association 
should be formed, to be entitled the National Church Society of 
Scotland, and a Committee appointed to act as the Temporary 
Council, The Committee consists of twenty-four members, and 
includes the names of the Earl of Seafield, Lord Balfour of Burleigh, 
Principal Tulloch, and the Rev. Dr, Storey. 

THE SEATONIAN PRIZE AT CAMBRIDGE for the best poem on a 
sacred subject has been awarded to Mr. G. E, Freeman, of St. 
John’s. The subject is ‘‘ The Transfiguration,” 
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s* Ajax,” ‘The choruses composed by Dr. G, A. Macfarren for 
the recent performances in Greek at Cambridge and Eton of the 
Ajax of Sophocles are in unison throughout, with accompaniment 
for harp (representing the lyre), and a small orchestra, reinforced by 
adrum. Only a consummate musician could under such limited 
conditions produce anything very noticeable; but the result, both 
for truth of expression and general effectiveness, has been greatly 
admired. The music which the late Sir Sterndale Bennett was 
writing for the same tragedy is conceived more in the style of 
Mendelssohn’s Greek tragedies (Antigone and Cdipus) than in 
that adopted by his successor at Cambridge University. Only two 
pieces, unfortunately, were left complete—the Overture and Funeral 
March, which is the more to be regretted as the work, begun so 
successfully, and coming from so eminent a pen, was looked forward 
to with very general interest. ; 

ConcEeRTS,——Our Winter Concerts are going on as busily as 
usual at this period, and we miss only those of the time-honoured 
Sacred Harmonic Society, which has virtually ceased to exist. 
At the Royal Albert Ilfall, M. Gounod’s new sacred work, Ze 
Ridemption, was given a second time on Saturday. Notwithstanding 
the short interval that had elapsed since the first performance, it 
drew a vast audience, and was heard throughout with undiminished 
interest. That the music, in spite of its entirely novel form, gains 
by increased familiarity may be regarded as a fact. The performance 
on Saturday enjoyed advantages not vouchsafed to its precursor. 
There were, for example, more stringed instruments in the 
orchestra, more harps and voices of boys; and these materially 
enhanced the effect contemplated, The leading singers were now 
Mesdames Albani and Patey, Messrs. Lloyd and Santley, the 
“originals” at Birmingham.— At the last Saturday Concert 
in the Crystal Palace the new violinist, Miss Anna Harkness, 
through her admirable performance of a Kondo Cagriccioso 
by the well-known French composer, M. Saint-Sdens, and 
Polonaise Brillante by the late regretted Henri Wieniawski, 
confirmed the highly favourable impression she had created in the 
same place ona previous occasion. The symphony was Beethoven’s 
Eroica, played as it is always played under the direction of Mr. 
Manns. The concert to-day will be conducted by Mr. F. H. 
Cowen, whose everywhere sought-for ‘‘ Scandinavian Symphony” 
is to be given (for the second time). 

Wairs, Dy. Macfarren cannot be called an idle worker, for, 
in adlition to his Professorial duties at Cambridge and those as 
Principal of our Royal Academy of Music, he is just now engaged 
on the composition of a new pianoforte sonata, to say nothing of 
the oratorio (King David) he has been commissioned to write for 
the Leeds Festival of next year. Besides these he will shortly 
deliver three lectures to the ‘* Blind Musicians ” at Sydenham.—At 
a recent special service in St. Paul’s Cathedral Spohr’s oratorio, 7he 
Last Judgment, was sung by the choir, Dr, Stainer presiding at the 
organ.—Mr. F, H. Cowen is composing a new symphony expressly 


for the concerts of Herr Hans Richter, under whose direction his . 


“¢ Scandinavian Symphony,” not long since, was performed with so 
much applause in Vienna. The last-named work, which has already 
been given by the New York Philharmonic Society, under the direc- 
tion of the well-known American conductor, Mr. Theodor Thomas, 
and with eminent success, is to be played at Aix-la-Chapelle next 
week, at Birmingham in January, and at Glasgow and Edinburgh in 
February. So at least the possibility must be admitted of a sym- 
phony by an English composer achieving popularity. _We shall soon 
hear of its production at the Popular Concerts in Paris, and perhaps 
(who can say?) not long hence it may find its way to the exclusive 
Conservatoire. —Donizetti’s /7 Duca a’ Alba is in preparation at the 
Liceo, Barcelona. When are we in London to hear this latest effort 
of the musician to whom we are indebted for Lucia di Lammer- 
moor?—The Politeama Theatre at Alexandria is to open with an 
opera of the Offenbachian school—which would seem to indicate 
that the Khédive and his Court are anxious for some more or less 
lively diversion after their recently severe labours on behalf of Egypt's 
redemption.—The ‘People’s Conductor,” Herr Bilse, directed his 
3,000th performance in the Concerthaus, Berlin, on the 12th inst.— 
At Madame Etelka Gerster’s third concert in St. Petersburg, no less 
an artist than Anton Rubinstein conducted the orchestra (of the 
‘Russian Musical Society.”)—Gounod’s Redemption has been 
performed, without curtailment, at the Reformed Church in Jersey 
City (New York.)—It is stated, by various journals, that Madame 
Christine Nilsson has consented to appear on the stage in the 
United States; but this, like her co-operation with Madame Patti 
and Madame Albani at the Cincinnati “* Opera | Festival” in 
January next, stands yet in need of corroboration.—-Madame 
Minnie Hauk is engaged to reinforce Mr. Mapleson’s company at 
the New York Academy of Music. She will appear in Carmen (of 
course), Lohengriz, and L'Afs icaine—A Musical Festival is to be 
held next February, in Kansas City (U.S.), under the direction of 
Mr. Theodor Thomas, — Malle. Lablanche, who will be 
remembered as an engaging and fluent songstress at the 
Covent Garden Promenade Concerts, when under the direction 
of Messrs. Gatti, with Mr. Arthur Sullivan as orchestral 
conductor, has leased the Pergola Theatre in Florence for the 


Carnival season.—It is stated, in American correspondence, 
that during the performance of /aust at the New York Academy of 
Music, Madame Adelina Patti was carefully watched by detectives, 
who escorted her to the theatre and back again. She had, it 
appears, received a menacing letter, to the purport that, if she 


‘appeared that night as Marguerite, she would be shot. She did 


appear, however, in that character, and happily was ot shot. The 
threatening letter, it is surmised, emanated from a lunatic, Possibly. 
Nevertheless, we should like to examine it—to employ a significant 
Parisian phrase—‘‘ @ /’eil,” 
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THE reopening of the ST. JAMES’S for the winter season has been 
accompanied by the production of a new comedy in five acts, entitled 
Jngulse, which has received a very decided approval at the hands 
of a first-night audience, and is likely to prove one of the most suc- 
cessful pieces brought out at this house under its present management. 
Its author, or rather adaptor, Mr. B. C. Stephenson, confesses to be 
indebted for the foundation of his play to ** La Maison du Mari,” 
a piece originally brought out at the Théatre Cluny—a transpontine 
Parisian house. He proves to be more largely indebted to the 
French authors, MM. de Montepin and Kervani, than might be 
inferred from the words ‘founded on.” The story, the order of 
scenes, the number of acts, the characters (with the exception of 
two incidental personages), the situations, and for the most part the 
dialogue, are the same in the French original and in the English 
piece. Mr, Stephenson has, after the fashion of adaptors, stopped 
the erring wife on the brink of an abyss into which the French 
playwrights, on the contrary, permitted her to fall. He has sup- 
pressed the lady’s little child, whose existence tends to render the 
mother’s elopement on the eve of her husband’s return from foreign 
service base beyond hope of redemption ; and he has introduced a 
censorious middle-aged spinster, who, being very amusingly imper- 
sonated by Mrs. Gaston Murray, helps to relieve the otherwise 
rather melodramatic complexion of the comedy. While transferring 
the story to English ground, he has, moreover, given a thoroughly 
English touch to the character of a Parisian exquisite—has, indeed, 
so to speak, re-created this personage, though his relations to the 
other characters, and even many of the most amusing of his utter- 
ances, remain but little changed. This part, played by Mr. Kendal 
with abundant humour, and yet with the highest artistic finish, must 
be counted among the most efficient causes of the brilliant success of 
the play. The scenes between Captain Crichton—such is the name 
of this kind, gentle, bashful, yet brave and honest gentleman—and 
a lovely widow lady, played by Mrs. Kendal with all her charm and 
delightful vivacity, furnish endless amusement. The erring wife 
already referred to has been received back into her husband’s home, 
though not into her husband’s love and confidence—ostensibly that 
she may nurse a father who has met with a terrible accident, but 
really because her husband—a noble character, finely played by Mr. 
Wenman—has too much tenderness towards her to inflict any 
harsher punishment for the wrong that she had at least intended to 
do him under a mistaken belief that he was wanting in affection 
towards hey. In these circumstances she is persistently persecuted 
by her discarded lover, who, playing on her fears and her weakness, 
compels her to further compromise herself—at least in appearance. 
Now, the lovely widow lady is the sister of the persecuted wife, and 
her faithful and timid admirer, Captain Crichton, becomes the 
chosen instrument for relieving them of the unwelcome presence and 
the audacious schemes of the disturber of their domestic peace. 
Hitherto the relations between the widow lady and the Captain 
have been those of good-natured banter on her side and timid 
admiration on his. But ina moment of excitement the Captain 
blurts out a confession of love, and the lady seizes the opportunity 
to make the punishment of the scoundrel of the piece the crowning 
token of his sincerity. All this so closely resembles the well-known 
colloquy between Beatrice and Benedick that Mr. Stephenson 
might reasonably be suspected of having merely transposed a scene 
in Shakespeare into a somewhat more prosaic key; but if so, it is 
only indirectly, for all this is simply taken from the French play. 
The interest of the melodramatic thread of the story flags somewhat 
after the wife’s return home, and the last three acts are in this 
respect somewhat tediously over-elaborated, though Miss Linda 
Dietz, in the part of the wife, acts admirably, and Mr. Dacre 
struggles not unsuccessfully with the difficult part of her unscru- 
pulous tempter. The comedy scenes, however, kept the audience 
in more than good temper, and the success of the performance was 
beyond all question. 

The NoveLty Theatre in Great Queen Street was opened to 
the public for the first time last Saturday, a full dress rehearsal of 
the new opera, followed bya dance upon the stage, having taken 
place on the previous Thursday. The new theatre forms a very 
good addition to the already-existing minor playhouses. Though 
among the smallest, it is one of the best planned of London houses. 
A large and well decorated entrance hall conducts direct by wide 
and easy flights of stone stairs upwards to the boxes, and down- 
wards to the-stalls. On the level of the boxes is a spacious foyer, 
where, by and by, an exhibition of pictures is to be held. The 
comfort of the pit and gallery people is well looked after. Each 
seat in the pit has arms and backs, and the gallery is airy and 
comfortable, while an unimpeded view of the stage can be had from 
any part of it. The management show their liberal desire to please 
the public by starting without fees, and by offering to any person in 
the stalls and boxes the free loan of an opera-glass for the evening. 
The decorations of the theatre, while exhibiting no trace of 
unconventionality, are bright and in good taste. Perhaps the 
most interesting feature of the new establishment is the revival 
of the old custom of admitting at half-price at half-past nine 
o'clock. The result of this experiment will be closely 
watched by the other London managers. With so many things 
in their favour it is much to be regretted that the management 
did not elect to open the new theatre with an entertainment more 
worthy the attention of the public. It is not speaking with undue 
severity of A¢elita; or the Parsee’s Daughter, to say that had the 
manufacture of an ‘* opera comique” been entrusted to a company 
of quite raw and unskilled amateur musicians and verse-writers they 
would have produced something at any rate quite as worthy of public 
acceptance as the new work by Captain Juba Kennerley and M. 
Henry Pontet. Words would be wasted in attempting any descrip- 
tion of this excessively silly piece, which deals with the amorous 
adventures of four English officers in pursuit of four Parsee maidens. 
The music is hardly more worthy than the libretto. A few numbers 
have a certain charm ; but the composer never rises above the dullest 
commonplace. 

Among the latest and most noteworthy of dramatic events is a 
careful revival at the VAUDEVILLE of Sheridan’s comedy, The 
Rivals, Mrs. Stirling’s Mrs. Malaprop could not possibly be 
excelled by any living actress; and Mr, William Farren’s Sir 
Anthony Absolute is equally good in its way. Mr. Thorne’s Bob 
Acres suffers a little from the actor’s tendency to over-elaborate the 
cowardice of that diverting personage, not in the duel scene, where 
such over-elaboration could hardly be possible, but in more pacific 
and less exciting moments, It is, nevertheless, a very amusing 
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performance. A pleasing anda clever Lydia Languish has been 
found in the person of Miss Winifred Emery, and a sufficiently gay, 
gallant, and impudent Captain Absolute in Mr. Henry Neville, who 
here plays this part for the first time, Deserving of praise also 
are Mr, Frank Archer’s Falkland and Mr. John Maclean’s Sir 
Lucius. Great care has been bestowed upon the scenery, the 
costumes, and the furnishing of the revival, which has now taken 
its place in the regular evening bill of the theatre. 

The return to town of Mr. Edward Terry has been accompanied 
by a complete revolution in the GareTy play bill, where in the 
place of Aobin Hood we have now a. revival of Sheridan’s Critic 
and of Little Fra Diavolo, The entertainments, which engage the 
entire strength of the company, furnish a bright and extensive 
programme for the fortnight preceding the holidays. Mr. Robert 
Reece’s new burlesque-drama of Valentine Orson is to be produced 
on the afternoon of Boxing Day. 

Apropos of the completion of the fourteenth year, both of the 
existence of the GAIETY and of his management of that house, Mr. 
Hollingshead has put forth a characteristic address to the public 
which furnishes some statistics that will be of interest to the 
historian of the modern stage. The total receipts during the 
fourteen years have reached the large sum of 544,0002 Out of 
this fund rates and taxes have been paid to the extent of 16,000/., 
and dramatic authors have pocketed 30,000/, while 40,000/. has 
been expended in advertisements, and actors and actresses have 
received about 300,000/. 

Mr. Hollingshead at the same time apologises for having given 
‘‘pain to gentlemen of the Press” by his ‘‘three-act burlesque 
dramas,” and proudly claims that his success has been achieved 
‘* without newspaper notices.” We were under the impression that 
the merits of these productions had been handsomely acknowledged, 
but Mr. Hollingshead regards any qualified praise as an attempt to 
teach managers their business. This is the more -remarkable 
because, before becoming a manager, he was himself a dramatic 
critic on the daily and weekly press for many years, during which 
time he was rather famous for the exercise of that ‘* Plain English ” 
which, though he now considers it out of place in newspaper 
notices, has certainly not deserted him in later years. How critics 
are to criticise anything—from a play or a picture to a lady’s dress 
or an Irish Land Bill—without appearing to teach somebody “‘ his 
business” is not clear. But these little inconsistencies awaken no ill- 
feeling in those who know Mr. Hollingshead, and they will probably 
have no worse effect than that of helping to attract attention to the 
theatres under his brilliantly successful management. 

A new and original comedy, entitled Comrades, and written by 
Mr. C. Stephenson and Mr. Brandon Thomas, will be produced this 
evening at the CourT Theatre. 

Mr. Wills’s new version of Jane Eyre will be produced on Saturday 
next at the GLoBE Theatre, where Mr. Tennyson’s rustic tragedy 
1s been withdrawn. The theatre will in the meanwhile remain 
closed. 

The late Mr. Robertson’s Caste is to be revived at the Hay- 
MARKET in January in the place of The Overland Route. 

Mr. anp Mrs. GERMAN REED’s ENTERTAINMENT.—The 
first piece in the new Christmas programme at St. GEORGE’s HALL 
is entitled 4 Strange Host. The Old Year (Mr. Corney Grain), 
determines to do some good in his last moments, and various 
belated travellers seeking-refuge with him-—a pair of parted lovers 
(Mr. North Home and Miss Edith Brandon), a stingy old guardian 
(Mr. Alfred Reed), and his sister (Miss Fanny Holland)—he 
reconciles the lovers, punishes the old man, and departs happily as 
1883 makes its appearance. The piece, which was very favourably 
received, is written and composed respectively by Mr. Arthur Law 
and Mr. King Hall, In the second piece, by Messrs, A’Beckett 
and Corney Grain, entitled That Dreadful Boy, Mr. Alfred Reed 
gave a humorous delineation of an ‘incorrigible boy” who had 
been sent toa tutor’s for the holidays. Wishing to be expelled he 
breaks the furniture and commits various other mischievous acts, 
and finally obtains his wish. 


character, though the last report is slightly more favourable. 


Coursinc.——This sport has also been interfered with by the 
weather ; and indoors the attempt to make a market for the Waterloo 


Cup has not been very successful. Lord Haddington’s nomination, 
however, is quoted as first favourite at 20 to 1, and after that those 
of Mr. Stone, Mr. Lea, Mr. Alexander, and Mr. Miller, stand at 25 
to 1.—On Saturday last Mr. Herbert Rymill held a sale of grey- 
hounds in Barbican, and the catalogue originally included twa 
Waterloo winners, Princess Dagmar and Honeymoon. The latter 
died a fortnight ago, and the Princess was bought, after some com- 
petition, by Mr. Miller, for 250 guineas. About a year ago 1,500/. 
was actually offered for her and refused, but her recent disgrace at 
Kempton accounts for the comparatively small sum she fetched 
under Mr. Rymill’s hammer. 

FooTsaLL.—The last Rugby match of the present term has 
been played at Cambridge, when the University had little difficulty 
in beating Woolwich Academy.—In an Association game in Vincent 
Square, after a fast and well-disputed game, the Old Westminsters 
have defeated Old Carthusians.—In a Rugby game, Richmond and 
Blackheath have played a ‘‘draw.”—In the Association Cup con- 
test, Blackburn Olympic has beaten Lower Darwen, and Druids 
have been victorious over Northwich.—Another death from injuries 
at football has to be recorded, a member of the ‘* Snipes” Club 
(Kent) being the victim.—At a conference of Football Associations 
recently held at Manchester for the purpose of assimilating the 
English, Irish, Scotch, and Welsh codes, the most important altera- 
tion was that of the Fifth Rule, which as amended will now read as 
follows :—‘‘ When the ball is in touch, a player of the opposite side 
to that which kicked it out shall throw it in from the point of the 
boundary line where it left the ground. The thrower facing the 
field of play shall hold the ball above his head and throw it with 
both hands in any direction, and it shall be in play when thrown in. 
The player throwing it in shall not play it until it has been played 
by another player.” 

SHOOTING.— What other sports have lost by the frost and snow 
shooting has gained, and the returns from many quarters, where 
battues have been the order of the day, show that the reports as to 
a good pheasant season have been verified.—A very uncommon 
lusus nature, in the shape of a jet black full-grown hare, was shot 
last week by the Hon. General Gage, at Firle, in Sussex. 

ANGLING.——The banner carried in the recent Lord Mayor’s 
Show, indicating that the City Corporation was disposed to defend 
the cause of the Thames anglers against the claims of riparian owners 
and occupiers, was not flaunted without purpose, as Mr. Bedford has 
obtained permission to assist Mr. Layard, of Maidenhead, in 
fighting the appeal against the local magistrates’ decision, which was 
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in his favour, and consequently in that of the public. It must not, 
however, be taken for granted that the Corporation will fight the 
battle of the public in the matter of ‘Thames rights” as it did in 
that of Epping Forest ; and as the riparian interest has large funds 
at its back, and evidently ‘‘ means business,” the public would do 
well, before it is too late, to support the Thames Rights Defence 
Association, of which that arch-angler and all-round sportsman, Mr. 
Francis Francis, of Twickenham, is the able and energetic chairman. 

Aguatics.—The Oxford Trial Eights, which had a longer 
preparation than those at Cambridge, have rowed their race over 
the Moulsford Course, near Wallingford, the crew, stroked by Curry 
of Exeter, easily beating that stroked by Sharpe of Hertford by two 
lengths. Both strokes were below the weight usually thought 
necessary for this responsible post ; but, after the recent performance 
of Higgins at Putney, light strokes are not likely to be made light 
of.—The Thames Rowing Club brought off its Third Winter 
Soulling Handicap on Saturday last, the course being from the 
Soapworks to the Star and Garter at Putney. It was won by 
Hastie, the Captain of the Club, starting from ‘‘ scratch,” who beat 
Mares and eleven others.—Gibson and Bubear rowed their race for 
rool, a side on Monday last, over the Thames Championship 
Course, despite the fog and generally wretched weather for aquatic 
business, Odds of 6 to 4 were laid on Bubear at the start, and 
he won easily enough. In the dearth of first-rate scullers, we must 
probably be content to look to the winner as a ‘‘coming man. 

LacrossE.—An international representative Lacrosse Confer- 
ence recently held at Manchester was largely attended, and gave 
evidence of the increasing popularity of this Transatlantic pastime. 
Arrangements were discussed in reference to matches with the 
Canadian and Indian teams who will visit us next summer. In the 
North, Rusholme has beaten Manchester, Liverpool Stockport, and 
Cheadle Withington, while South Manchester has been victorious 
over Heaton and Mersey, and Withington. In the South, at Cam- 
bridge, the University and Dulwich have played a very close game, 
the former winning by one game to none. , 

CRICKET.——The Hon. Ivo Bligh’s team in Australia continues 
its successes, having beaten West Maitland easily in one innings, 
and, though the match was drawn, has virtually defeated Twenty- 
two of Newcastle and District.—At the annual meeting of county 
representatives at Lord’s, after the settlement of the list of fixtures 
for next season, the umpiring question was discussed. It was 
finally determined that each county is to send in to the Secretary of 
the M.C.C. the names of two umpires, and from the whole list the 
Committee of the M.C.C. will select two umpires for each match, 
and no umpire will be named for a match in which he might be 
expected to be specially interested on account of birth or residence. 

SKATING.——A good many skaters, amateur and professional 
celebrities, were on Bury Fen on Tuesday and Wednesday last, but 
the National Skating Association has deferred the Professional 
Championship contest till Friday. This, however, seems less likely 
to be brought off than steeplechasing at Sandown.—The Amateur 
Championship is to be decided on Nasford Lake, near King’s Lynn. 


——_.—_____—_. 
THE PELTZER TRIAL AT BRUSSELS 


THE Peltzer case is causing a great sensation at Brussels. The 
elder of the two prisoners, Armand by name, with a profusion of 
black hair and black beard, has an appearance which is decidedly 
impressive. Léon is slightly made, with fair hair and fair beard. 
Léon has already admitted that he killed Bernays, but he declares 
it was done by accident in a straggle which ensued after the latter 
had recognised him, and pulled off a wig which he wore to disguise 
himself, So the question to be decided by the judges is not 
whether the man was killed, but whether Léon who killed him is 
guilty of manslaughter or murder. When Armand was arrested on 
suspicion of having instigated his brother to commit the crime, and 
the examining magistrate inquired what had become of Léon, 
Armand replied that he was at San Francisco, and showed a letter 
which he said he had just received from there. Then he was taken 
to prison, where his brother was already confined in one of the cells. 
When the brothers were suddenly confronted Armand was much 
shocked at finding Léon in captivity, Léon exclaimed in English, 
‘‘My poor brother!” on which Armand replied in French, 
“Miserable !” He was probably disgusted with Léon for being so 
weak as not to take advantage of the full opportunities he had had 
for escaping. Among the witnesses who have given evidence in 
the course of the trial are Charles Greenham, Chief Inspector of 
the Metropolitan Police in London, and people of all kinds and 
conditions from New York, Paris, Manchester, London, and 
various other places where Léon Peltzer had been under different 
aliases. Several hairdressers, too, have appeared, including 
Daumouche from Paris, who made the wigs in one of which Ldo.1 
says that he disguised himself because he had some important law 
business on hand which he knew no one could manage so success- 
fully for him as M. Bernays, who had rescued him from a former 
difficulty when he had been accused of fraudulent bankruptcy. li 
he went to him as a Peltzer he was convinced that the Antwerp 
advocate, in consequence of his disagreement with Armand, would 
decline to receive him. He accordingly adopted the disguise of a 
brown wig and a darkened complexion. Bernays, however, recog: 
nised him, and then, as Léon asserts, took place the struggle which 
ended so fatally for the young barrister. 

It is easier than it might otherwise be to understand this 
sanguinary drama, after seeing the two men who played in it the 
chief parts. Armand Peltzer, indicted as an accomplice before and 
after the act, is a man of robust organisation, passionate, and 
hervous, but at the same time capable of self-control. Léon, on 
the other hand, seems a man of feeble temperament, and though 
his demeanour in the dock is calmer than that of his brother, who 
frequently shows signs of suppressed excitement, this calmness 
can only be looked upon as a result of indifference; for while by 
some ingenuity on the part of his counsel Armand may yet be 
saved, there can be no hope for Léon, who admits that he shot 
Bernays, and only denies having done so ‘* of malice aforethought.” 

The case against Léon Peltzer is indeed very simple. He admits 
the act, but denies the intention imputed to him. At first it seemed 
difficult to establish any adequate motive on the part of Léon 
Peltzer for committing the murder ; but diligent search brought to 
light telegrams which had passed between the brothers. 

Guillaume Bernays married Julie Pécher on the 26th of December, 
1872, and for a short period a brilliant career and much domestic 
happiness seemed in store for him. He was a clever barrister, 
devoted to his profession, and above all to making money. His 
wife was of a highly nervous and romantic temperament, and her 
husband being cold in manner, and entirely occupied with his 
business, she fancied herself neglected and ill-used. She states, 
moreover, that in spite of M. Bernays’s great industry, he found 
time to pay too much attention to a maid-servant, who was the 
cause of their first estrangement, which in the year 1876 nearly 
ended in a divorce, But relatives interfered, and brought about a 
compromise. Both husband and wife signed an agreement that 
they would thenceforth live apart, though under the same roof; 
with their little son as the only remaining link between them. 

In 1873 Armand Peltzer returned to Antwerp from Buenos- 
Ayres, to assist his brothers Léon and James, who had zot into 
difficulties, -and were accused of fraudulent bankruptcy. Bernays 
was the barrister employed to defend them, and, thanks to his 
ability and great exertions, they were ultimately acquitted. But 


long before the termination of the case Armand had become the 
sworn friend of the barrister, who introduced him to his wife. 

Their intimacy increased daily, till at last Armand Peltzer 
became the inseparable companion of the husband, the confidant 
of the wife, and the mediator between the two. To him Bernays 
told his latest troubles ; before him Madame Bernays allowed her 
tears to flow; and by him was peace re-established between them, 
Too late Bernays discovered the mistake he had made in allowing a 
stranger to usurp his place by the domestic hearth. In one of his 
letters he declares that he has ‘confidence in the loyalty of his 
friend Peltzer.” For a long while he turned a deaf ear to all 
aspersions on his wife’s character, which reached him plentifully 
enough in the form of anonymous letters. At last, however, 
Bernays became troubled in his mind. Neither Armand Peltzer 
nor Madame Bernays concealed the fact that they had 
become passionately attached to one another, though they deny 
whatever -such a denial may be worth—that there was anything 
culpable in their love. , 

In the evening of the 14th of September, 1881, Malle. Amelie 
Pfister, who had been governess for two years to Madame Bernays S 
little boy, thought the time had come when she could remain silent 
no longer, and informed against Madame Bernays to her husband, 
who, at six the following morning, rushed off to Armand’s room ‘and 
had a stormy interview with him. It ended, however, with Peltzer 
repudiating the charges made against him and Madame Bernays in so 
convincing a manner that the two friends became reconciled, and the 
same day all three dined together as usual. _ ; 

Bernays’s suspicions, however, were again awakened ; and this 
time he was determined that Armand Peltzer should no more enter 
his house. He wrote him a letter to that effect ; and, on receiving 
Peltzer’s reply, returned it unopened. Then came a challenge and 
a refusal to fight. And a few days afterwards a significant telegram 
was received at New York by the ruined Léon Peltzer, whom his 
brother Armand had some years before saved from disgrace, 
The trial, begun on the 27th of November, is expected to last until 
the end of December. More than 200 witnesses will have been 
heard; and for the defence five advocates are engaged, all eminent 
members of the Belgian Bar. 


re 
THE TRANSIT OF VENUS, DECEMBER 6, 1882 


In England, asa rule, the Transit of Venus on Wednesday week 
was invisible, owing to an impenetrable cloud which screened our 
planet neighbour from the eyes of the anxious observers. In Bath, 


however, and some parts of Wales the sky was clear, while in 
Perth a magnificent view of the passage of Venus across the sun’s 
disc was obtained, as may be seen by our sketch taken at Perth by 
This shows the aspect of the 
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THE TRANSIS OF VENUS AS SELN AT PERTH 


planet at 3°38 P.M, (sunset) as seen through a five-feet telescope. The 
Transit was observed from the first contact at 2‘05 P.M. until sun- 
down, when the sun set in a light forest of pines and birch trees, 
but the planet was visible through the trees until the last moment. 
Throughout the hour and a half during which the sun was above the 
horizon after the first contact, no cloud intervened to mar the 
interesting sight. We may mention that the latitude of Perth is 
56°24 N., and its longitude 3°25 W. 


THERE WAS A VERY SMALL ATTENDANCE of representatives of 
City firms at the meeting summoned on Wednesday by the Law 
Courts Committee to consider the expediency of removing the 
London Nisi Prius Causes from the Guildhall to the New Courts of 
Justice. A resolution favgnring the change was carried by nine 
votes to six, but it was stated by the chairman that very many bankers 
and merchants had written to him approving of the removal. 

ANOTHER LIBEL CASE seems looming in the distance through 
the decision of Mr. Justice Field over-ruling the demurrer put in by 
the defendant in the suit of ‘* Chamberlain v. Boyd.” The plaintifis 
are the brothers of the President of the Board of Trade, whose rejec- 
tion at the Reform Club caused so much scandal a short time ago, 
bringing even Cabinet Ministers into the field, and inducing Lord 
Hartington to move a resolution for a change in the constitution of 
the Club; and their complaint is that Mr. Lennox Boyd, while 
Lord Hartington’s motion was still pending, asserted, as he now 
explains, on the authority of Sir R. Torrens, that the two Messrs. 
Chamberlain had conducted themselves so badly at a club at 
Adelaide that a round-robin was signed urging the Committee 
to expel them. Mr. Boyd, it was alleged, by this statement 
prevented the rules of the club from being altered in a way which 
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would have facilitated the plaintiffs’ election, and Mr. Justice Field 
held that this was ‘‘ good cause ” of action. 

Tue TRIAL OF THE Levys FOR CONSPIRACY to get up 
fraudulent accident cases against railway companies ended in a 
conviction, By no means the least remarkable feature in the trial 
was the coolness with which the witnesses they had suborned turned 
round upon their employers and unblushingly confessed their own 
readiness to perjure themselves for a very moderate sum. The elder 
Levy, who had once been a solicitor, and his accomplice Kingwell, 
were each sentenced to five years’ penal servitude, the two younger 
Levys to a year, with hard labour, and a fifth man, Brown, to hard 
labour for two years. 

A Curious INSTANCE OF SHARP PRACTICE on the part of a 
Friendly Society came up for hearing last week before the stipendiary 
magistrate at Sheerness, in which a shipwright in the dockyard sued 
the Society for the funeral allowance due to him on the death of his 
father, who had been a subscriber since 1844. The defence was 
that the applicant was illegitimate, the father having married his 
deceased wife’s sister. The magistrate, while reserving his decision 
on such a knotty point, could not help remarking that he thought 
the Society morally bound to pay, as they had known the facts all 
along, and still continued to receive the subscriptions. 

THE CASE FoR THE DEFENCE in the protracted suit of “Belt v. 
Lawes ” has now been concluded. Evidence has been given by Sir 
F, Leighton, Messrs. Thornycroft, Lawson, Birch, and others to the 
effect that the busts produced in court as Mr. Belt’s must have been 
the work of many different hands, and a good deal of studio gossip 
was quoted as to Mr. Belt’s skill in modelling and drawing. On 
Wednesday the plaintiff produced in Court, amidst much applause, 
his finished ‘‘ test” bust of Mr. Pagliati. 

SENTENCE OF TEN YEARS’ PENAL SERVITUDE was passed at 
the Central Criminal Court on Franz Stumm, the German baker, for 
forging the name of Urban Napoleon Stanger—the missing baker 
of St. Luke’s—to cheques and a mortgage deed; the widow 
Stanger vainly endeavouring to save the prisoner by declaring that 
she herself had signed her husband’s name to the documents. The 
prisoner received the sentence defiantly, and asked if this was English 
justice. 

THE RELUCTANT DECISION of Mr. Justice Chitty in the case of 
the Land Corporation of Ireland has been upheld by the Court of 
Appeal, and the Company from which <o much was expected in the 
way of assistance to embarrassed owners cannot now be carried on 
under the present articles of association, It remains to be seen 
whether Mr. Kavanagh’s scheme will fall to the ground or be carried 
out by a new Company formed under a more carefully drawn 
memorandum of association. 

THE FURTHER EXAMINATION OF JOHN CRUNDEN, charged 
with sending a threatening letter to Mr. Gladstone, has been again 
abjourned to Monday next, to enable the police to make inquiries. 

SENTENCE OF DeaTH has been passed by Mr. Justice Stephen 
on the soldier Harris, for the murder of his comrade Corporal Edgar 
in Woolwich Barracks ; and sentences of fifteen years’ penal 
servitude, with the addition, in Trowbridge’s case, of thirty lashes 
with the ‘‘cat,” on two lads, Regan and Trowbridge, for knocking 
down and robbing Miss Nellie James, near Gray’s Inn Lane. A 
reward of 1/. each was given to two young boys who witnessed the 
assault and gave information to the police. 

A VERDICT OF ACCIDENTAL DEATH has been returned at the 
inquest on the victim of the fire at the Alhambra; and a similar 
verdict in the case of the seven men killed by the fall of a railway 
brige at Bromley, accompanied, however, in the latter instance by 
the opinion that an error of judgment had been committed in not 
taking ‘‘ proper steps to support the south arch, or otherwise prevent 
the sudden falling of the bridge.” 


———_@____ 


SuNpDRY CurisrMis Booxs, &c.——‘“ Harper’s Christmas 
Pictures and Papers” (published in this country by Sampson Liw 
and Co.) is a giant in size among Christmas numbers, and its price 
is correspondingly tall, being half-a-crown. It is, however, worth 
the money to those who can afford it. The illustrations are engraved 
with that peculiar delicacy for which Transatlantic craftsmen have 
become famous. ‘‘A Girl I Know,” ‘A New England Winter 
Scene,” ‘* Decorating the Church,” and ‘* Homeward Bound 
Fishermen,” are all excellent specimens of modern art. Among the 
literary contributors, who, of course, are chiefly Americans, we note 
the names of W. D. Howells, ‘‘Uncle Remus,” and our own 
novelist, Thomas Hardy.—Celebrities do not come into existence as 
vapidly as the weekly issues of Vanity Fair, and therefore the 
“ Vanity Fair Album” contains a rather larger proportion than 
usual of men whose fame does not extend beyond the circle of what 
is known as “ Society.” Still, there are some whose counterfeit 
presentments the general public will look at with interest : such as 
Cetewayo, “‘General” Booth, Mr. Boucicault, Mr. Lecky, Mr. 
Mallock, and last, but not least, the only lady in the collection, 
Her Royal Highness the Princess of Wales, of whom there 
“Jehu Junior” is as caustic 
as ever, especially when he has a young Gladstone to dissect.— 
The Photographic Albums of Messrs. T. J. Smith, Son, and Co. 
have now become a speciality, The ‘ Queen ” Album is embellished 
with views and flowers of the Riviera, comprising the principal 
health resorts in that attractive region ; while the ‘ Nautical” Album 
shows men-of-war in the old and new style, foreign boats, yachts, 
flags, signals, &c, For a sea-and-sailur-loving people like ourselves 
this album is likely to prove quite a hit,—Messrs. Bowden and Son, 
of 18, Great Portland-street, have issued a skilfully-executed photo- 
gravure of Basil Bradley’s picture of “The Orphans,” which repre- 
sents a shepherd on horseback and _ his daughter on foot bringing 
home two lambs which have lost their mothers.—‘‘ An Invitation ” 
is a fine engraving by R. B, Parkes, from a water-colour drawing by 
Mary L. Gow. It represents two little girls busily engaged in asking 
their Christmas guests. It is published by L. A. Lefevre, 
1a, King Street, St. James’s Square. — Messrs. Hudson and 
Kearns, of Southwark Street, issue a very good set of diaries for the 
year 1883. Some of these are designed for special professions, and 
contain a mass of useful information. The Diaries numbered 11, 
12, and 13 contain an epitome of cases decided in the Superior 
Courts of Justice during the legal year from 1881 to 1882 of interest 
to architects, surveyors, builders, &c. There are many other diaries 
for the use of private persons, and these are very conveniently 
arranged. The Date Indicating Diary Blotting Pads are of great 
utility. They are arranged with memorandum slips of writing paper 
at the right-hand side. The printing and binding of these volumes 
is everything that can be desired.—Messrs. T. J. Smith, Son, and 
Co., of Queen Street, E.C., also send us a selection of their diaries, 
which seem admirably fitted for every purpose of business. The 
paper in some of these books is of very good quality.—‘‘An Olde 
Almanack in Forme of a Booke of Reference for this Present Yeare 
of Grace, 1883,” is the title of a quaint and curious black-letter 
production of Messrs, Charles Letts and Co., of the Royal 
Exchange. It is illustrated with weird cuts, and is a puzzlinz 
thing to read. When mastered, however, the ‘‘moralls for each 
monthe” are amusing enough. The whole thing is a clever repro- 
duction of antique workmanship. The “ Church Calendar” of the 
same publishers is a useful book for the clergy.—Mr. A. Gill sends 
a selection of Christmas cards, many of them of fresh design, and 
all in good taste. Some bear mottoes from the writings of the late 
Miss Havergal.—Of Whitaker’s Almanac for 1883 we need only 
say that it remains the best almanac extant. : 


Desc. 16, 1882 


Csairo and WINDUS, Pub- 


lishers. Full Lists Free by Post. 


IDEON FLEYCE. B 
W. Lucy. 3 vols., crown 8vo. 2 Henry 


\ VAL STRANGE: A Story of the 
Primrose Way. y Davip CHRISTIE MURRAY, 
Author of ‘ Joseph's Coat,” &c. Three vols., crown 8vo. 


HE GOLDEN SHAFT. By 


CHARLES G1BBON, Author of “ Robin Gray,” &c. 
Three Vols., crown 8vo. 


EGIMENTAL LEGENDS. By 
j._S. Winter, Author of “Cavalry Life,” &c. 
Three vols., crown 8vo. 


OCIAL LIFE IN THE REIGN 

OF QUEEN ANNE. By Joun AsuTon, Author 

of ‘Chap-Books of the Eighteenth Century,” &c. 

With nearly roo Illustrations. 2 vols., demy 8vo, cloth 
extra, 28s. 


$ I ‘O THE GOLD COAST FOR 

GOLD. A Personal Narrative. By RICHARD 
Bourton and VERNEY LovetT CAMERON. With -Fron- 
tispiece and Maps. 2 vols., crown 8vo, cloth extra, 21s. 


° I “HE ART ANNUAL for 1882-3. 
Edited by F. G. Dumas. With 250 full-page 
Illustrations. emy 8vo, French grey cover, 3s. 6d. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE MAYFAIR LIBRARY. 
fUmats and their MASTERS. 


By Sir ArtHUR HeELrs. Uniform-with Lar- 
wood’s * Theatrical Anecdotes" and Linton’s “ Witch 
Stories.” Post 8vo, cloth limp, as. 6d. 


NEW ARABIAN NIGHTS. By 


R. Louis STEVENSON. New Edition, crown 8vo, 
cloth, 6s. 
“We must place this very high, indeed, almost hors 
concours among the fiction of the present day."—Pall 
Mall Gazette. 


NEW VOLUME ae READE'S COLLECTED 


ORKS. 
EADIANA : Comments on Current 
Events. With Steel Plate Portrait of CHARLES 
READE, Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 33. 6d. ‘A more 
interesting, a more stimulating book, none could wish. 
Bright, shrewd, and racy.”—Datly 7 chezgraph. 


A HISTORY OF OUR OWN 
TIMES. By Justin McCarTHy, M.P. New 
and Cheaper Edition, revised and corrected. In Four 
Volumes. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. each. 
“Criticism is disarmed before a composition which 
provokes little but approval. ‘This is a really good book 
on a really interesting subject, and words piled on 
words could say no more for it."—Saturday Review, 


EW VOLUMES of the PICCA- 
DILLY NOVELS. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each. 
A GRAPE FROM’'A THORN.” By James Payn. 
FRAU FROHMANN. By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
GOD AND THE MAN. By RoBERT BUCHANAN. 
THE FLOWER OF THE FOREST. By CHARLES 
GIBBON. : 
FOR CASH ONLY. _ By JAMES Payn. 
PRINCESARONI’S WIFE. By JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 
PRINCE OF WALES'S GARDEN PARTY. By 
Mrs. J. H. RIDDELL. 
COALS OF FIRE. By D. CHRISTIE MurRRAY. 
IVAN DE BIRON._ By Sir ARTHUR HELPs. 
HEARTS OF GOLD. By WiLtiAM CyPLes. 
MARION FAY. By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


BELGRAVIA for 1883. Price One 
Shilling Monthly. A New Serial Story, entitled 
“MAID OF ATHENS,” by JusTIN, MCCARTHY, 
Author of “Dear Lady Disdain,” &c., illustrated b 
FRED. BARNARD, will be begun in the JANUAR 
NUMBER of BELGRAVIA (Ready Dec 21). ‘This 
Number will contain also the First Portion of a Story 
in Two Parts, by OurpA, entitled '‘ FRESCOES ;" the 
continuation of WILKIE CoLLIxs’s Novel, “HEART 
AND SCIENCE: A Story of the Present Day;" a 
further instalment of Mrs. ALEXANDER'S Novel, “THE 
ADMIRAL’S WARD:” and other Matters of Interest. 


F | “HE GENTLEMAN’S MAGA- 
ZINE for 1883. Price One Shilling Monthly. 
The JANUARY NUMBER of this Periodical (ready 
Dec. 21), in addition to numerous Articles upon matters 
of current interest, will contain the First Chapters of a 
New Serial Story, entitled “ THE NEW ABELARD,” 
by RoperT BucHANAN, Author of “The Shadow of 
the Sword,” '‘God and the Man,” &c., and the con- 
tinuation of Juttan HawrTuorne's Novel, DUST." 
“SGIENCE NOTES,” by W. Mattizu WILLIAMS, 
will also be continued in the Magazine monthly. 
HATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 


Ready on Wednesday Next, 2oth inst. 
MRS. HENRY WOOD'S MAGAZINE, 


"THE ARGOSY for January. 


ConTENTS: 

1. Winifred Power, a New Illustrated Serial Story. 
Chap. I.—The Hatherleys._ Chap. I1.—Discoveries. 
Chap. I11.—The Will. Illustrated by M. Ellen 
Edwards. 

The Christmas Angels. 

The Ebony Box. By Johnny Ludlow. 

An Old Rhyme. 

The Cruise of the Reserve Squadron. 
W. Wood. With Illustrations. 

. Number Twenty-five. 

. The Eve of St. Partridge 

. Stress of Weather. 

Sixpence Monthly. 
«The ARGOSY sails over golden seas."—Datly Tele- 
graph. 
“Always welcome.”—Derby Mercury. 
«Full of well-written stories.”"— Yarmouth Gazette. 
“ Bright and pleasant."—Land and Water. 
"(One of the best of our high-class magazines.”— 

News of the World. 

“| Possesses every excellence."—Derby Mercury. 
“The best illustrated of all our magazines."—Dublin 

Mail. 

“Johnny Ludlow's stories are almost perfect."— 

Spectator. | : 

“ Fresh, lively, vigorous, 

Standard. 4 H 

« Full of interest."—Vanity Fair. 
‘(There is considerable merit in Johnny Ludlow.”— 

Saturday Review. : 

“Thoroughly high in tone and healthy in character.” 

—Guardian. 

Printed in colours throughout. Price ss. Postage sd 

BROAD. Designed by Thomas 
CRANE and HELEN HovuGHToN, with verses by 
Various Writers. 


ABROAD. The London Press, on 


By Charles 


By Jean Middlemass. 


SIS AWS 


full of clever dialogue."— 


MARCUS WARD'S NEW COLOUR BOOK: 

The Times says:—‘' The whole series of pictures is 
simply admirable.” : 

The Standard has not yet reviewed the book 

The Daily Telezraph says: ‘Colour printing Is 
employed with excellent effect in the reproduction of 
more than forty designs, faithful in every particular to 
the facts they portray.” . > 

The Daily News says :—“' The pictures and decora- 
tive work are truthful and pretty, and the verse aay 
tions are of far higher merit than the average of child 

oks.”* aoe? 
berks Daily Chronicle says ;—“‘ Young and old will, in 
fact, be delighted with theartistic designs and sparkling 


hymes.” - 
i the Saturday Review calls it:—‘A very acceptable 
Christmas present.” ; % 

The ‘Spectator says:—‘‘ The pictures of the children’s 
experiences in their journey in France are especially 

” 

Punch calls it :—‘‘A capital notion ofa book.” 

The Magazine of Art says :—‘‘The pictures are 
prettily drawn, prettily coloured, and prettily invented. 

The Graphic says :—‘‘ Even prosaic accessories are 
ingeniously converted into picturesque borders. 

he Pictorial World calls it :—"A very charming 


book indeed.” 


New edition now ready, price 5s. Postage 5d. 


AG HOME (Companionto “Abroad ”) 
Illustrated by ‘THOMAS CRANE and J. G. 

SOwERnY. A 
The Daily Telegraph of December 12, 1882, says:— 

** Last year one or the best picture-books that wlad lened 

the eyes of young folk was Messrs. Marcus Ward and 

Co.’s charming ‘At Home.’” 

London: 67, Chandos Street, W.C., and at Belfast and 

New York. 


FOUR POPULAR NOVELS. 
At all the Libraries. Fach 3 vols. 


EYOND RECALL. y Adeline 


SERGEANT. ust ready. 


MARY ST. JOHN. y Miss 


Carey, Author of “ Wooed and Married.” 


BYE LESTER. By the Author of 
“The Garden of Eden.” 


M RS. RAVEN’S TEMPTATION. 


By the Author of ‘ Dr. Hardy's Marriage.” 


ICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 
8, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


NEW BOOKS for the SEASON. 


. 
NDER DRAKE'S FLAG : a Tale 
of the Spanish Main. By G.A, Henry, Author 
of “In ‘Times of Peril,” &c. With Twelve Full- 
page Illustrations. Price 6s. 5 . 

“A ‘capital book for boys. The illustrations are 
drawn with great spirit and admirably executed. ’— 
Standard. 

FACING DHATH ; or, the Hero o 
the Vaughan Pit: a Tale of the Coal Mines. | By | 
G. A. Henty, With Eight Full-page Illustrations. 
Price 5s. : 

Well written and well illustrated."—A thenaum. 

“No better book of the kind has come before us this 
year.”—Guardian. 

TORIES of OLD RENOWN: 
Tales of Knights and Herees By Ascot R. 
Hore, Author of ‘Stories of Long Ago,” &c. 
With nearly 100 I!ustrations by Gordon Browne. 
Price ss. 

IN the KING’S NAME;; or, the 
Cruise of the ‘‘ Kestrel.” By G_ MANVILLE 
Fenn, Author of “Off to the Wilds," &c. With 
Twelve Full-page Illustrations. Price 6s. 

“(In the King's Name,’ a sea story of the last 
century, will be a favourite."—Athenaum. 

ae really. stirring tale of sea voyage and adventure.” 
—Truth. 

NAL the NATURALIST; or a 

Boy's Adventures in the Eastern Seas. By G. 
Manvitte Fenn. With Eight Full-page Illus- 
trations. Price 5, : 

“ A capital book for boys—a most interesting story.’ 
—Academy. 

BROTHER and SISTER; or, the 
[rials of the Moore Family. By ExizaBeTH J. 
LysAGHT, Author of ‘Nearer and Dearer,” &c. 
With Six Full-page Illustrations in Black and 
Tint Price 3s. 6d. 

“ A pretty story and well told."—A theneum. 

SEVENTH EDITION of 
the UNIVERSE: or, the Infinitely Great and 
the Infinitely Little. By F. A. PoucHeT, M.D. 
Illustrated by 273 Engravings on Wood. Medium 
8vo, cloth elegant, gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 

“(As interesting as the most exciting romance.”— 


Standard. 
E4sY STUDIES IN WATER- 


COLOUR. By R. P. Leitcn and _ J. CALLow. 
With 


A Series of Nine Plates in Neutral Tints. 
Full Instructions. 4to, cloth elegant, 6s. 


GKETCHESinWATER-COLOUR 

—By T. M. Ricnarpson, R. P. LEITCH, J. A. 

Houston, T. L. RowsoTHaMm, E. Duncan, and 
. NEEDHAM, A Series of Nine Plates in Colours. 
ith full Instructions. 4to, cloth elegant, 6s. 


London: BLACKIE and SON, 49 and 50, Oid Bailey. 
es 


NOTICE. 
Now Ready, at all the Booksellers, price Three Guineas 


TY FAIR ALBUM, 


14th Series, 1882. 

Containing the whole of the PORTRAITS to the end 
of the Year (including four extra Plates), together with 
the Letter-press Notices relating thereto. 

fete List of the Portraits contained in each 


A Com 
Series of VANITY FAIR ALBUM may be had free 


on application. 
“VANITY FAIR” OFFICE, 
12, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 


16mo, cloth BSI BE edges, price 23. 6d. 
is I “HE FIRESIDE HYMN-BOOK, 
containing Selected and Original Hymns, com- 
piled by MARTHA BraitHwaits. Third Thousand. 
London: HAMILTON, ADAMS, and CO., 
32, Paternoster Row. 


MACDERMOTT'S Latest Success, 
BRITANNIA'S VOICE OF THUNDER. 


et. 
ULALIE Gavotte. By A. Costa. 
15. 6d. net. 
ETWEEN THE LIGHTS. Sung 
REST Lloyd. 2s. net. 
OREST ECHOES WALTZ. 2s. 
net. Beautifully Illustrated. 
F, PITMAN, 20, Paternoster Row, London. 
NEW PATRIOTIC SONG. 
HREE CHEERS FOR OLD 
ENGLAND. By AGNES WINDHAM. Sung 
with great success by Mr. Walter Bolton at the 
Volunteers’ Féte. 
By the same Composer, 
WHAT THE BELLS ARE SAYING, 
CHARITY. 
GOOD NIGHT, SWEET BABE. 
ENUCH and SONS, 19, Holles Street, W. 


THE STANDARD 


IFE A SSURANCE OMPY. 
L Sasa 1825.) C 
LIFE ASSURANCE AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


2s. ni 


Sums ASSURED, 


19 Millions Sterling. 


ACCUMULATED FunD, 


54 Millions Sterling. 


Bonus DISTRIBUTED, 


3% Millions Sterling. 


EDINBURGH 


3, George Street (Head Office). 
LONDON . 83, King William Street, E.C. 
. se Fall all East, SW. 
DUBLIN : | | 86, Upper Sackville Street. 


Branch Offices and Agencies in India and the Colonies. 


H..1.H. Empress of Russia. 


¢|MA 


THE GRAPHIC 


STERLING SILVER. 


ELECTRO SILVER. 


TABLE KNIVES. 


WORKS OF ART. 


TRAVELLING BAGS. 


MAPPIN & WEBB, 


OXFORD STREET, W,, 
NSION HOUSE BUILDINGS, E.C, LONDON. 


(PRESENTS) 


” FORTHE Y 


& 


= == 


Wilson's American “ Extra Toast” are 
the finest Biscuits the world produces. 
Nothing like them ever introduced before. 
They are the Biscuits of the future, being 
very light, crisp, fresh, and delicious 
beyond comparison. For breakfast, or 
with milk; for luncheon, dessert, or tea; 
or with wine, they are incomparable. 
Demand daily increasing. Obtain Wilson’s 


American 
all leading Grocers, 


signee, 


“Extra Toast” 


DAVID CHALLEN, Sole Con- 
Mildmay Road, London, N. 


Biscuits of 
Confectioners, &c. 


=e 


EAU 
FREE FROM 


UNPLEASANT ODOUR. 
6s. Per Bottle. 


RENCH H YGI 
56, CONDUIT STREET, 


BOYS’ 


AND 


B CLASS. | 


42s. 
A vast assortment ready for 


to measure. 


GPECIAL NOTICE. 


RE JRCReON and GRAHAM, 
IN LIQUIDATION. 


The ORIENTAL GOODS ordered from Agents in 
Japan and China, previous te the Suspension of the 
Firm, for this year’s CHRISTMAS SALE have arrived, 
and are now on View, and must be SOLD at ONCE, 
REGARDLESS of COST. 

Ry order of Trustee. 


7oto 8, OXFORD STREET, W. 


| RISTMAS PRESENTS. 


Now.Reapy, MACMICHAEL’S NEw ILLUSTRATED 
CHRISTMAS CATALOGUE, 

Can be had Gratis, or sent Post Free to any Part. 
The following are a few of his registered ovelties, 
which are fully Illustrated in his New Catalogue :— 
TABLE GONG, WITH STRIKER .« 3 5 . 47s. 6d. 
“THE VILLIAGE POUND” Pipe STAND : 17s. 6d. 
EGYPTIAN PHOTOGRAPH FRAME a7s. 6d. 


Tomas’ NiGHT Lamps, two patterns . «| 278. 6d. 
HorSESHOE CRIBBAGE ars. and 27s. 6d, 
FroG PEencIL, Sterling Silver . A «ais. od. 
Bicycle Clock AND ANEROID, . + 6 x0s. od. 
CAT AND BALL INKSTAND. a 2 os. od. 
CIGARETTE PENCIL . 27s. 6d. 


CoMBINATION BRACKET, in plush, combines Mirror, 
Bracket, and Photograph Screen . 30s. and 638. 0d. 
For CHRISTMAS and NEW YEARS’ CARDS, 

MACMICHAEL'S Stock is unequalled; he has the 

choicest. selections of all the eminent makers’ 

Specialities. Country customers can have parcels of 

cards sent for their selection before the 2oth inst. 

JAMES MACMICHAEL, 
Stationer to the Queen, 42, South Audley Street, 
London, W. 


GIDIUS. —‘‘Ford’s Aégidius” 

4 SHIRTS. The only elastic all-wool fabric that 

will not shrink in washing. It is useless to bu flannel 

with the idea that it will not shrink. The “ Agidius ” 

can be warranted not to shrink, no matter if washed 
100 times.—41, Poultry, London. 


GIDIUS.—“ A sample shirt that 

has been worn 12 months and washed 4o times 

can be seen at FORD'S EUREKA SHIRT WARE- 

HOUSE, 41, Poultry.” Price rs. 6d. ; three for 378. 6d. 

Large stock on hand. Patterns and self-measure free. 
—R. FORD and CO., 41, Poultry, London. 


TAI 


BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT TO 
HD. the Queen and G.R.H. the Princesa of Wales. 


GOWNS, RIDING HABITS & JACKETS, 
26, CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, W. 
COWES, Isle of Wight, & 242, Rue de Rivoli (Place de la Concorde) PARIS. 


GAaMuEL BROTH ERS, 


MERCHANT TAILORS, 
OUTFITTERS, &c. 


65 & 67, LupGATE Hitt, Lonpon, E.C. 
“VW EAR RESISTING" 
FABRICS (REGp.) for 


GENTLEMEN’S, YOUTHS’, 
BOYS’ CLOTHING. 


GENTLEMEN'S MORNING OR 
TRAVELLING SUITS. 


BOYS' OVERCOATS, ros 6d. to 42s. 
BOYS SUITS, tos. 6d, to 39s. 
Prices varying according to size. 


Cures var.o:s maladies of the scalp and 
PREVENTS BALDNESS. 


LODOIS. 


Four Bottles, 21s. 


ENIC OCIETY, 
REGENT STREET, W. 


e 


C CLASS. 


_ 50S. 
immediate use, or made 


MPROVED SPECTACLES.—Mr. 
HENRY LAURANCE, F.S.S., Oculist Optician 
PERSONALLY adapts his Improved Spectacles at his 
residence, ca Endsleigh Gardens, Euston Square, 
London, daily from ten to four (Saturdays excepted), 
Testimonials from Sir Julius Benedict ; John Lowe, Esq., 
M.D., J. P., Lynn, Physician to H.R.H. Prince of Wales, 
Ven. Archdeacon Palmer, Clifton; Lieut.-General Mac- 
mullen, Brentford; the Rev. Mother Abbess, St Mary’s, 
Abbey, Hendon: Rev. jose h Hargreaves, Uxbridge 
Road, and hundreds of others, in Mr. Laurance's 
Pamphlet, “ Spectacles, their Use and Abuse,” post free. 


FoR SALE.—A Splendid Chamber 
ORGAN, built this year by GERN. Contains 
22 Stops (including 2 on the pedals), and 3 complete 
Manuals. Concave Pedal Board (according to College 
of Organist rules), with pneumatic action. All pipes of 
spotted metal. Blown by Lea’s Hydraulic Engine. 
This instrument having been specially designed regard- 
less of expense, is for completeness of workmanship 
and quality of tone one very seldom to be met with, 
and commends itself to the notice of those who desire 
to possess a really fine and complete instrument, taking 
up a small amount of space. 12 ft. 3 in. high, 8,ft. 4 in. 
wide, 4 ft. 3 in, deep. Price £400.— ddress W. 
THYNNE, 26, Dalyell Road, Brixton. 


LIQUEUR _OF THE 
GRANDE CHARTREUSE. 


‘This delicious Liqueur, and the only 
known remedy for dyspepsia, heretofore 
so difficult to procure genuine, can now 
be had of all Wine and Spirit Merchants, 

Consignee for the United Kingdom and 


the Colonies, 
W. DOYLE, 


2, New London Street, E.C. 


F I *O MAKE a JELLY or BLANC. 
MANGE, Buy a 3d. or 6d. Packet of 

ANNON’S GELATINE 

POWDER. This preparation is simple in its 

use and pease ure. Directions enclosed in each 

packet, Soldby all Grocers and Oilmen.—B. CANNON 
and CO,, Manufacturers, Lincoln, England. 


LOR ff 


ys 


H.M. the Queen of Denmark. 
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| U ts REGENT STREET. 


MQukNING for FAMILIES.— 
Messrs. JAY’S experienced Dressmakers and 
Milliners travel to any part of the Kingdom free of ex- 
pense to purchasers. They take with them Dresses 
and Millinery, besides Patterns of Materials, at 1s. per 
yard and upwards, all marked in plain fi ures, and at 
the same price as if purchased at the Warehouse in 
Regent Street. Reasonable estimates are also given 
for household Mourning, at a great saving to large or 
small families, Funerals, at stated charges, conducted 


in London or country. 
JAY'S, Regent Street. 


FIVE-AND-A-HALE GUINEA 

BLACK DAMASK SILK COSTUMES (with 
sufficient silk for bodice included). Engraving of Messrs. 
JAY'S Five-and-a-Half Guinea Costumes forwarded on 
application gratis. Also a pattern of the quality of silk 
from which these costumes are made. 


S. 
THE LONDON GEN RAL MOURNING WARE- 
HOUSE, REGENT STREET, W. 


SUPERIOR BRITISH MANUFACTURE 
[MPERIAL VELVETEEN. 


Le Follet 
says, Aug.) 
1879:--“The 
dye is said 
by compe- 
tent judges 
to be the 
most per- 
manent 
ever 
brought out 
Improve- 
ment inany 
way is a 
manifest 
im possi- 
bility.” 

Ladies 
must see 
that my 
name 1s 
branded on 
the back 
TRADE MARK without 


which none are guaranteed. Any length cut. 
Patterns post free. 
ADDRESS 


EGERTON BURNETT, 

No. 29, WELLINGTON, SOMERSFT. 
Carriage paid to any railway station in England or 
Scotland, and to Cork, Dublin, and Belfast, on orders 


ever 403. : 

E. § has NO AGENTS, and noconnection with any 
London or Provincial Firms. Ordersare executed direct 
from the Warehouse. 


BRIDAL TROUSSEAUX. 
List No. 1. : Be es 
List No. 2 (for India) . « $3 
ListNo3 . ST hard . 
List No.4 . .: . z x - 70 
ListNo§ 3. 6.6. se 88 
Full particulars post free. 


Mrs. ADDLEY BOURNE, 37, Piccadijly, W. 


wn 
" 

aacnaD 

aoo aw 


LAYETTES, 

List No.1. sie 8 » 2 . 

List Noa . . oF * 4 - : 4 
List No. 3 25 11 
List No.4 . 47 69 
List No. 5* . ro 4 


#2 Specialité for Hot Climates? 
Fell panicles post free. 
Mrs. ADDLEY BOURNE, 37, Piccadilly. 


THE GUN OF THE PERIOD 
HAMMERS BELOW THE LINE OF 
IGHT. 


ai 
Sars Ss 

ORDER OF MERIT 
& MEDAL AT 


MELBOURNE & 
188i. : 


DIRLOMA and MEDAL, Sydney, 


1879-80,—This gun wherever shown has always 
taken honours. Why buy from Dealers when you can 
buy at half the price from the maker? Any gun sent 
on approval on receipt of P.0.O., and remittance 
returned if on receipt of gun it is not satisfactory. 
T arget trial allowed. A choice of 2,000 guns, rifles, and 
revolvers, embracing every novelty in the trade. B.-L. 
guns from 508, to 50 guineas ; B,-L, revolvers from 6s. 6d. 
to 100s. Send six sans for Catalogue and Illus- 
trated Sheets toG. E. LEWIS, Gun Maker, Birming- 
ham, Established 1850. 


END FOR THE “LADY 

WOLSELEY” FLOWER GARNITURE, suit- 

able for Christmas Gift. Price 7s. 6d.; post free, 7s. 9d. 

To be had only from Madame FAREY, 23, Regent 
Street, W., Court Milliner and Florist. 
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Book sent 2 stamps. 17, St. Bride Street, London. 


SURGEON living close to 
Warwick Square, S,W., can receive two or three 
students to Board with him; and, as he is himself 
areding for the F.R.C.S. Examinations, he will assist 
them in their studies.—Address E, H. L., care of the 
Editor of Graphic, 190, Strand, W.C. 


ELL-FURNISHED SITTING 

ROOM and TWO BEDROOMS to Let, together 
or separately, with attendance. ‘erm for the three 
rooms, 303. weekly. Piano and Gas. One minute's 
walk from the Barnsbury Station on the North London 
Railway.—Address, 57, Offord Road, Barnsbury, N. 


AMBURG., — Opening of the 
HAMBURGER HOF on December 16. First- 


class Hotel, situate cn the Alster Basin. 
C UHL, Manager. 
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J[OLANTHE ; or, the Peer and the 
PERI. . 

MESSRS, GIGRERT a SULLIVAN'S NEW 
On WEDNESDAY, Dec. ‘20. The Vocal Score, 5s. 
‘the Pianoforte Solo, 3s. _The_ Dance Music and 


se te Songs will be issued by CHAPPELL and CO., 
corwaw f Sad Street, W., and 15,, Poultry, E.C 


yora THE; or, the Peer and the 
PERI. 
MESSRS. GILBERT AND, SULLIVAN'S NEW 
Now Ready, THE BOOK OF THE WORDS, 
rice Is, 


CHAPPELL and CO., 50, New Bond Street, W., and 
15, Poultry, E.C. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
MEITZLER and CO.’S CHRIST- 
MAS ALBUM OF DANCE MUSIC. Contents: 
GARDEN PARTY POLKA . CHARLES GODFREY 
PRINCESS TOTO LANCERS, R. HERZEN 
GRELOTS POEKA . e . R. DE VILBAC 
LA REINE DES PAPILLONS 
VALSE . 5 eo « . LAMOTHE 
BON BON POLKA, e . R. HERZEN 
PRINCESS TOTO QUAD- 
RILLE . ._ «~~. SS. CHARLES GODFREY 
BOCCACIO QUADRILLE. . Strauss 
BOCCACIO POLKA . J. M, Cowarp 
NINA VALSE . .  ._ , EMILE WALDTEUFEL. 
Complete in Handsomely Illuminated Cover. 
Price 1s., or post free 13 stamps. 
METZLER and CO., Great Marlborough Street, W. 


THE CHRISTMAS NUMBER (x82) 
HAPPELL’S MUSICAL MAGA. 


ZINE, No, 125, 
CONTAINS THE FOLLOWING POPULAR 
DANCE MUSIC :— 
NEAREST AND DEAREST 
WALTZ .  .. . _._~—. CHARLES D'ALBERT 
THE TORPEDO GALOP, . CHarLes D'ALBERT 
OLIVETTE WALTZ. é « CHARLES D'ALBERT 
THE CIGARETTE POLKA . Joun Cooke, JUN. 
ENGLAND QUADRILLES . Cuarves D’ALBERT 
GEE-UP! POLKA __. * . CHARLES D'ALRERT 
COMO QUADRILLES . . CHARLES D'ALBERT 
OPERATIC WALTZ. » Kart MEYDER 
THE DADO POLKA. _.___. ALPHONS BECK 
THE CLAN ALPINE 
LANCERS. . .  . _. Henry MorLey 
Price rs., postage free, 1s. 2d. 
CHAPPELL and CO., 50, New Bond Street, W, and 
15, Poultry, E.C, 


THE CHRISTMAS DUET NUMBER (1882) 


OF 
HAPPELL’S MUSICAL MAGA. 
ZINE, No. 126, - 
Contains the following Popular Dance Music, 
ARRANGED AS DUETS :— 

OLIVETTE QUADRILLE . Cuarves D’ALBERT 
VENETIA VALSE ._ ._. CAROLINE LOWTHIAN 
THE KNIGHT OF _ ST. 

PATRICK LANCERS. . DAN GODFREY 
SWEET KISS POLKA . . C. KINKEL 
SWEETHEARTS WALTZ . Cuartes D'ALBERT 
THE TORPEDO GALOP . Cuartes D'ALBERT 

Price rs. ; postage free, 1s. 2d. 
London: CHAPPELL and © 0. 59) New Bond St,, W., 
and 15, Poultry, E.C. 


IP VAN WINKLE, 
A New Romantic Comic Opera. 
English Version by H. B, FARNIE 
Music by 
ROBERT PLANQUETTE 3 
(Composer of ‘ Les Cloches de Corneville.”) 
Now being Performed with Enormous Success at the 
; Comedy Theatre. 
VOCAL SCORE, 5s. Nett. 
PIANOFORTE SOLO, 3s. Nett. 

DANCE MUSIC BY CHARLES D'ALBERT. 
GRETCHEN WALTZ 4 e + . ; 40 
RHINE FAY WALTZ, RIP VAN WINKLE 

QUADRILLE, LANCERS, POLKA, and 


GALOP . . * o« .. Gach 4. 0 
(All beautifully Illustrated). 
SELECTION OF FAVOURITE AIRS, 
Arranged by A. VAN BIENE . ; z 3 
(True Love from 


4 0 


THE LETTER SONG 

o’er the Sea). Sung by Miss Violet Cameron 4 0 
TWILIGHT SHADOWS. Sung by Miss 

Violet Cameron, .  ; ° 


All the above sent postage free for half price. 
CHAPPELL and CO., 50, New Bond Street, W., and 
15, Poultry, E.C. . 


(CHAPPELL and CO.’S NEW 


SONGS. 
Hymn to God the Father . Alfred Piatti. 
(Sung with the greatest success by Mr. Santley). 
Ye Cupids Droop Each Little 
Head’ 3; & a. x. 2 . Maude Valérie White. 
(Sung by Miss Santley at the Popular Concerts). 
Echos. is ow + Berthold ‘fours. 
(Sung by Miss Annie Marriott). 
Deepand True. 5 . Berthold Tours. 
Gates of the West . Caroline Lowthian. 
‘Thine Alone. % A. H. Behrend. 
My Fairest Child . A. H. Behrend. 
Is. 6d. net. 
AEI (Evermore) . 3 . A. H. Behrend. 
(Sung by Mr F. King). 
Price 2s. each net. 
CHAPPELL and CO., 50, New Bond Street, and 
15, Poultry. 


S ECOND-HAND PIANOFORTES 
HAPPELL and CO. have on view 


Every description of PIANOFORTES by the 
best makers, returned from hire, to be sold at 
greatly reduced prices for C: ; or may be 
urchased on the Three Years’ 


HAPPELL PIANOFORTES from 
OLLARD PIANOFORTES from 
FrERARD PIANOFORTES from 38 
BROADWOOD 'PIANOFORTES 


from 35 Guineas. 
(CHAPPELL and CO.’S IRON- 
FRAMED OBLIQUE PIANOFORTE, Single 
and Double Overstrung Trichord and Check Action, 
to 150 Guineas. 


(GERMAN PIANOFORTES from 


30 Guineas. 


PIPE and REED COMBINATION 
ORGANS. 
With one manual, from 66 guineas. 
With two manuals and pedals, from 120 guineas. 
Hydraulic Motors for blowing, from 8 guineas. 


LOUGH and WARREN’S 
“ ORGANS have been pronounced by the most 
eminent musicians in England to be superior to all 
others in pipe-like quality of tone. 
LOUGH and WARREN’S 
\ AMERICAN ORGANS. A combination of 
pipes and reeds which do not go out of tune by the 
most severe chanyes of temperature. Easy of manipu- 
lation, handsome in design and of great durability. 
From 18 to 225 guineas. 
Second-hand from 12 guineas. 
Testimonials and Descriptive Lists free by post. 


CHAPPELL and COS THREE 
\ VEARS' SYSTEM of HIRE of PIANO. 
FORTES, HARMONIUMS, and AMERICAN 
ORGANS, by which the instrument becomes the pro- 
perty of the hirer at the end of the third year. Piano- 
fortes from two guineas; harmoniums from Jr 55. ; 
«nd American Organs from J1 16s, a quarter. 


HAPPELL and Co.’s PIANINOS, 


from 20 guineas. 


HAPPELL and CO.’S IRON- 

FRAMED COTTAGE PIANOFORTES for 

‘Ycean Steamers and Extreme Climates, from 35 to 65 
Guineas. 


CHAPPELL and CO.”"S EARLY 
‘ ENGLISIG PIANOFORTES, artistically de- 
signed Ebonized Cases, from 4§ guir ‘ 


CHAPPELL and CO.’S IRON 
DOUBLE OVERSTRUNG PIANOFORTES 
Check Actions, &c., from 60 Guineas. 


HAPPELL and CO.’S ALEX- 

ANDRE HARMONIUMS, for Church, Schools, 

or Drawing Kooms, from 6 to 150 guineas, or on the 
Three Years’ System, from £1 5s. per quarter. 


‘LOUGH and WARREN'S PET 


ORGAN. Seven Stops, including Sub-Bass and 
Octave Coupler, Elegant Carved \Walnut Case, 18 Gs. 


LOUGH and WARREN’S 
CENTENNIAL GRAND ORGAN, 15 Stops, 
9 Sets of Reeds and Combination Tubes, 85 Guineas. 


[NSTRUMENTS by all Makers 

may be hired or purchased on the ‘'hree Years’ 

System.—CHAPPELL and CO., 50, New Bond Street. 
City Branch: 15, Poultry, E.C. 


Ma4sks AND FACES. By Molloy. 
New Song. The Words by F. E. WEATHERLY. 
In C, contralto or baritone; in E, soprano or tenor. 


Post free, 24 stamps. 
M ETZLER ‘and CO., Great Marlborough Street, W. 


‘ I “HE AMERICAN ORGAN 
JOURNAL, 

A Series of Pieces, Sacred and Secular, by the best 
composers, easily and effectively arranged, with all the 
stops carefully marked. Edited by S. M, Cowarp, 
Price 3s. each number. 

ConTENTS No. 6: 
NAZARETH 5 © © © « 
VOLUNTARY. 2. ee 
NOCTURNE _.. : “ . 
LOST CHORD*. i ‘ . ‘ 
I WOULD THAT MY LOVE , 
TURKISH CHORUS (IRENE) 


METZLER and CO., Great Marlborough Street, W. 


OMBERG’S | CELEBRATED 
TOY SYMPHONY and HAYDN'S CELE- 
BRATED TOY SYMPHONY, as performed by Sir. 
Julius Benedict, Arthur Sullivan, and all the most 
celebrated Musicians in St. James's Hall before the 
Royal Family. Edited by J. M. Cowarp... All the 
parts carefully marked for rehearsal. Price complete, 
zs. 6d. net each. String parts extra, 1s. 6d, net. ‘The 
Toy instruments, all tuned and properly regulated, 
comprising 12 Instruments... Price Two Guineas. 
METZLER and CO.,-Great Marlborough Street, W. 


THE WALTZ OF WALTZES, 
\JALSE VENITIENNE, 


beautifully Illustrated. 


EMILE WALDTEUFEL’S 
LATEST SUCCESS, 
Played at the Promenade Concerts, Covent 
Garden, and the Crystal Valace, and received 
with the greatest enthusiasm; will be included 
in every Ball Programme during the present 
Season. Pianoforte Sola, 2s. net; Duet, 2s, net ; 
Septet, 1s. qd. net; Full Orchestra, 2s. net; 
Brass Band, 2s. net; Military Band, 5s, net. 
ETZLER and CO., 
GREAT MARLBOROUGH ST., LONDON. 


Now being danced at all the fashionable balls in Paris 
and Vienna. 
HE COTILLON. 

60 Selected Figures. By Cu. PERRIN, Jun, 
With diagrams and full explanations for their per- 
formance. Post free 2s. 6d. net. : 

NEW LISTS NOW READY. 


IANOFORTES, 

by the best English and foreign makers, re- 

turned from hire, at greatly reduced prices. 
IANOFORTES, 

By Bord, of Paris. New list at reduced prices. 
MERICAN ORGANS, 

By Mason and Hamlin and other makers, re- 

turned from hire, at reduced prices. 
ARMONIUMS, 


By Alexandre and other makers, at reduced 


prices. 
ECHANICAL PIANOFORTES, 
Playing 10 tunes, price 35 guineas; 20 tunes, 
price 45 guineas Fe 
ETZLER and CO., 
GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, W. 


GPRUNG A LEAK. A Sea Story. 
GPRUNG A LEAK. By Arthur 


Martuison, Author of “The Little Hero.” ; 
PRUNG A LEAK. Set to music 
by the composer of “The Midshipmite” and 
“ Nancy Lee.” 
GPRUNG A LEAK. Sung by Mr. 


Maybrick at the Ballad Concerts. 2s. 
BOOSEY and CO. 


THINE ALONE WALTZ. 
‘THINE ALONE WALTZ. By 


MEISSLER. Performed at Her Majesty's State 
Ball; also by all the military bands, and by the 
orchestras of Coote and Tinney, and Liddell. 2s. 
BOOSEY and CO. 


LINCOLNSHIRE BALLAD. 
By MaRzIALs, to be sung by Miss Mary Davies 
for the first time in January.--BOOSEY and CO. 


UAKERCOUSINS.—Inthepress, 

and to be sung by Mr. Santley for the first time, 

at the Ballad Concert, Jan. 6, ‘‘ Quaker Cousins,” 

New Humorous Song, by J. 1. Mottoy. Words by 
SAMUEL Cowan. BOOSEY and CO. 


HE ROMANY'LASS.—BOOSEY 

and CO. beg to announce a New Song by the 
Composer of ‘‘The Blue Alsatian Mountains,” entitled 
“The Romany Lass.” Words by F. E. WEATHERLY, 
It will be sung for the first time at the Ballad Concert’ 
January 6, by Mr. Edward Lloyd.—295, Regent Street! 


WICKENHAM FERRY, 
OLIVIA, and Eight other Ballads. Cavendish 
Music Books, No. 46, price 1s. 
BOOSEY and CO, 295, Regent Street. 


HARLES HALLE’S Practical 
PIANOFORTE SCHOOL 
New Edition ; the two first sections enlarged. 
CHARLES HALLE'S NEW PIANOFORTE TUTOR 
‘The best and most useful Tutor ever published. 
FORSYTH BROTHERS, 2724, Regent Circus, 
London: 122 and 124, Deansgate, Manchester. 


NOW READY. 


E, PAUER'S 
IRTHDAY 


Cu. Gounon. 
HIMMEL. 
CEcIL. 
MACFARREN. 
MENDELSSOHN. 
Cu. Gounop. 


BOOK of MUSI- 
CIANS and COMPOSERS, 
Cloth, Gilt Edges, 3s. 
leather, 4s. 
Manchester: FORSYTII RROTHERS. 


London; FORSYTH BROTHERS, 272a, Regent 
Circus, Oxford Street, and 
Stationers’ 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL and CO., 4, 

Hall Court; and a) 

Every Musicseller and Bookseller in the United 
Kingdom. 


DOMINION ORGAN COMPANY, 
CANADA, 
NEW ORGANS. The cheapest and best yet intro- 
duced. VILLA GEM, 10 stops, 22 guineas. 
PEDAL ORGAN, 2 rows of keys, 25 
octaves of pedals. Price 105 guineas. 


stops, 234 


PEDAL ORGAN, 2 rows of keys, 21 stops, 2% 
uctaves of pedals (30 notes). 75 guineas. 
FORSYTH BROTHERS, London and Manches- 


ter, Sole Agents for the United Kingdom. 


DAEMAINE's PIANOS Half-price. 
—Jn consequence of a change of partnership 
the whole of this splendid stock (perfected with all the 
improvements of the day, viz., steel frame, overstrung, 
trichord throughout, check-action, &c., is now offered 
at half-price by this long-standing firm of 100 years’ 
reputation, and in order to effect a speedy sale the easiest 
terms arranged, with ten years’ warranty. ‘Trichord 
Cottages, from hire, &c., 410 to £12. 
Class 0, £14 | Class 2, £20 | Class 4, £26 | Class 6, £35 
Class 1, £17 | Class 3, £23 | Class 5, $e Class 7, pe 
American Organs, best class, from £5. Carriage free 
and all risk taken to any station in England.—THOS. 
D'ALMAINE and CO., gi, Finsbury Pavement, Moor- 
gate, E.C. 


THE GRAPHIC 


I ONDON CHIMES WALTZ. 
FOR PIANO, Illustrated. 
By RupoL¥ HERZEN. 
“The ‘London Chimes’ will always awaken happy 
reminiscences of youth and home in many hearts in 
this great city ania foreign lands." 


HIMES OF 
Bie BEN, 
ST: GILES’, 
ST. MARTIN'S, 
"THE HORSE GUARDS, 
OW BELLS, 


Caen ON. 


Post free for 24 stamps. | é 
ROBERT COCKS and CO., New Burlington Street, 
London. 


RICORDI’S LATEST PUBLICATIONS. 
ENGLISH SONGS. 
THAT DAY. By T, P, Tostt. Net 2s. 
SED PASSION’S TRANCE. By Miss M. WHITE. 

Net 2s. aa 
LOVED AND LOST. By J. BLUMENTHAL. Net 2s. 
SLEEP ON, DEAR LOVE. ° Serenade. By C. Pin- 
SUTI. 2s. net. : 
LONG AGO. 


By J. De Lara. Net 2s. 
A_LOVE PLEA. ‘By A. Romitt._ Net rs. 6d. 


FRENCH, ITALIAN, 


"SPANISH SONGS. 


and 


OUBLI, By-L. CaraccioLo .(French Words). . Net 
1s,6d. 
SERENADE ESPAGNOLE. By L. CARACcIOLO 


(French Words), Net 2s. 
LE CAHIER DEGRAND MAMAN, ByG. Denza. 
Net. ts. 6d. 5 
MENTA." By L. Denza (Italian Words). Net rs. 6d. 
LE MIE VIOLE, By Miss M. Waite (Italian Words). 
Net rs. 6d. E 
SERENATA ESPANOLA.- By Miss M, WHITE 
(Spanish and Italian Words), Net 2s. 
In keys suitable for all voices, 
RICORDI, 265, Regent Street, W. 


IG BEN. By Henry Pontet. In 
3 keys, D, E flat, and F, for Bass, Baritone, or 
Tenor, Nothing to equal it published. It has gained 
its popularity entirely on its merits. -Ladies can sing 
rit. Nor asong to tire of. ‘ Big Ben,” the best bari- 
tone song of the day, 2s.—MOUTRIE and SON, 55, 
Baker Street, London, W. ‘ 
and A 


OQ LOVE! TO LOVE! 
SONG OF SHIPS. 
By Lord HENRY #OMERSET, 
Are now published, and may be obtained from 
MOUTRIE and SON, 55, Baker Street, London, W. 


WILLIAMS’S LATEST 
° PUBLICATIONS. 

OSCAR SEYDEL'S NEW WALTZES. Played at 
Her Majesty's State Ball. eee 
WEIT VON DIR (FAR FROM THEE) WALTZER, 

AUF IMMER (FOR EVER) WALTZER, 
LEBEWOHL (FAREWELL) WALZER. 5 
ONLY FOR THEE, WALTZ. The finest Waltz of 
this popular composer, 
Each of the above as. net. 


"THE OLD AND THE YOUNG 
MARIE. By F. E. WEATHERLY and FREDERIC 
H. Cowen. Price 2s. net. 


CANTATA SERIA BUFFA. 
C,ABRIEL GRUB: The Story of 


the Goblins who Stole a Sexton. Adapted from 
Charles Dickens's Story in “ Pickwick” by FREDERICK 
Woop. Music by GEORGE Fox. 2s 6d. net. 
London WILLIAMS, 60, Paternoster Row. 


USICAL BOXES, by best 
Makers. Largest Stock in London, with all 
newest accompaniments, and most brilliant in tone. 
Operatic, National, and Sacred Music. Catalogues of 
‘Tunes and Prices gratis and post free.—WALES and 
McCULLOCH, 56, Cheapside, & 22, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 


LEYEL, WOLFF, and CO.’S 
PIANOS.—Every DEscriPTION of these admired 
Instruments for Sale or Hire. Cottage from 52 gs. 


Boudoir Grands from 92 gs. 
SOLE AGENCY: 170, NEW BOND STREET, W. 


IANOFORTES.— KIRKMAN 


and SON, 3, Soho Square, W.; Factory, Bradmore 
Works, Hammersmith. Grand and Upnght Pianos in 
all the esteemed varieties, and for extreme climates ; 
excellent from 30 gs.; also for Hire on Three Years’ 
System, and second-hand. 


ORD’S PIANOS on SALE, with 

29 per cent, discount for cash, or 15s. per month 

(secondhand 1os 6d. per month) on the three years’ 

hire system.—Lists free of C. STILES and CO., 42, 
Southampton Row, Holborn. Pianos exchanged. 


ONGS OF THE BELLS. 
TWELVE TWO-PART SONGS FOR TREBLE 


Written by Enwarp OXENFORD, 


Composed by 
ABT: 
e Illustrated with Portrait of the Composer. 


Is. nett. 
METHVEN SIMPSON and CO., Dundee. 
PATEY and WILLIS, London. 


THE DARKNESSISSTEALING. 

Drawing-room Song for Children, with Chorus. 
Words by Mrs. W. K. Ciirrorp, Music by C. B. 
INGHAM. Price 2s. net.—R. COCKS and CO: 


FIREWORKS for CHRISTMAS. 
Choice selections from 2s. 6d. to 10 Guineas, 
with 33 per cent. added in Vireworks. SKATING 
LIGHTS, JAPANESE and CHINESE LANTERNS. 
List of Contents of Cases and General Price List upon 
application. 25 per cent. Discount.—C. T. BROCK 
and CO., Sole Pyrotechnists to the Crystal Palace, 
South Norwood, $.E, City Depot, 100, Cheapside, E.C. 


ARMS and CRESTS found by Mr. 

Hopcson, late HERALDS’ COLLEGE, Finished 

Sketch, 7s. 6d. Monograms, Seals, Dies, Bookplates, 

Pedigrees, Illuminated Addresses, Engraving, Visiting 

Cards, Stationery, &c. 

MATTHEW and HODGSON, 135, Oxford St., W. 
Medals, 1851, 1876. 

Assurance against Accidents of all kinds. Assurance 
against Railway Accidentsalone, Assurance against fatal 
Accidents atSea._ Assurance of Employers’ Liability. 
R AILWAY PASSENGERS' 

ASSURANCE COMPANY, insuring against 
Accidents of all kinds. ‘The Right Hon. Lord KINNAIRD, 
Chairman. 1,700,000 has been paid as Compensation. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local 
Agents, or 64, Cornhill, or 8, Grand Hotel Buildings, 
Charing Cross, London. WILLIAM J. VIAN, Sec. 


HE “LOUIS” VELVETEEN, 
IN BLACK AND 
ALL NEW WINTER SHADES. 


These Clebrated Velveteens are recommended this 
season in proference to those usually sold. 


They have a more Velvety appearance, and the 
name ‘‘ Louis” being stamped on the back of every 
yard is a guarantee of wear. 


(CHARLES GASK & CO. (Limited) 


Have secured a beautiful assortment in black and all 
colours, which are supplied at most moderate prices at 
122, 124, 126, 128, 130, & 132, Oxford 
Street ; and 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5, Wells 
Street, London. 
PATTERNS POST FREE. 


M4 GAZINE for the NURSERY. 


PART s READY DECEMBER 21, Price ad. 
O-PEEP, 


A Treasury of Charming Stories and other 
Pleasant Reading for the Little Ones, with 
beautiful BIG PICTURES, The whole printed 
in LARGE BOLD TYPE, suitable for Nursery 


Reading. 
CASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN and CO., Ludgate 


Hill, London, 
NOTICE. 

A CLASSIFIED CATALOGUE, 

iving full particulars of Messrs. CASSELL, 
PETTER, GALPIN, and CO,’S PUBLICATIONS, 
ranging in price from 
- SIXPENCE TO TWENTY-FIVE GUINEAS, 
will be sent on request post free to any address, 

It will be found of the greatest convenience to those 
who may be selecting Books for Special Reading, Edu- 
cational Purposes, or Presentation, as it contains 
particulars of SEVERAL HUNDRED BOOKS so 
arranged as to show at a glance the various Works in 
this Valuable Selection, which can be procured at the 
Prices named at all Booksellers, and at the Bookstalls. 

Request for Catalogue should be addressed to 
Messrs. CASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN, and CO., 


Ludgate Hill, London. 
NEW 


HARRISON and SONS’ 
PUBLICATIONS. 


URKE’S (Sir BERNARD) PEER- 
AGE, BARONETAGE, KNIGHTAGE, &c., 
for 1883. Corrected to the latest date. 
Super-reyal 8vo., cloth gilt, published at 38s. 
““* Burke ’ continues to be the most correct, as it has 
Beem the most familiar, of all the Peerages.”—Vanity 
air, 
“* Burke’ is more complete than ever.”—~ World. 
To meet the expressed wish of many, ‘ Burke's 
Peerage, Baronetage, Knightage, &c.,” for 1883 will be 
published before Christmas. 


Now Ready, 2 vo's., super-royal 8vo, published at 63s, 


URKE’S (Sir BERNAR 
HISTORY of LANDED GENTRY of GREAT 
BRITAIN and IRELAND; A Reissue of the Sixth 
Edition, with Supplement and Addenda, containing 
nearly 200 additional families. 
“‘A work of this kind is of a national value."—Fos¢, 


Now ready, 1 vol., crown 8vo, published at 14s. 
An entirely New Edition of 


BATEMAN'’S GREAT LAND- 
QWNERS of GREAT BRITAIN and TRE- 
LAND: Being a List of all Owners of 3,000 Acres 
and upwards, worth £3,000 a year; also of 1,300 
Owners of 2,000 Acres and upwards; their Acreage 
and Income from Lands; also their Colleges, Clubs, 
and Services. Fourth Edition. Corrected throughout. 

“Mr, Bateman has done his work well, and there 
can be little doubt that it has cost him infinite trouble.” 
—Vanity Fair. 


Now Ready, our CHRISTMAS CATALOGUE, 
containing all the newest Publications of the Season. 
Post free, on application. 

HARRISON and SONS, Booksellers and Publishers, 
59, Pall Mall, London, $.W. 


‘THE SELECT LIBRARY OF FICTION. 
POPULAR NOVELS by 


NTHONY TROLLOPE. 


Crown 8vo, boards, 2s. each ; cloth gilt, 3s, 6d. 
Doctor Thorne. Lotta Schmidt. 


Macdermots of Bally-| An Editor’s Tales, 
cloran. Ralph, the Heir. 
Rachael Ray. La Vendée. 
The Kellys and the/ Lady Anna. 
O' Kellys. Vicar of Bulfhampton. 


Sir Harry Hotspur. 
Is He Popenjoy? 
An Eye for an Eye. 
Cousin Henry, 

Dr. Wortle’s School. 
2s. 6d. Vols.; cloth, 3s. 

Eustace Diamonds. 
Phineas Redux. 


Tales of all Countries, 
Castle Richmond. 
The Bertrams. 

Miss Mackenzie. 
Belton Estate. 


Orley Farm. 

Can You Forgive Her? 

Phineas Finn. The Prime Minister. 

He Knew He was Right. | The Duke’s Children. 
Complete List of the Select Library of Fiction (com- 

prising nearly 400 volumes) will be sent post-free on 

application. 

London: WARD, LOCK, and CO., Salisbury Sq., E.C. 


“DELIGHTFUL FOR CHRISTMAS,” says a 


# Writer, of . 

HE GHOST THAT RAN 

AWAY WITH THE ORGANIST. Ladies of 
title, Baronets, Generals, Canons, Archdeacons, and 
over 3,000 Clergy have purchased this ‘‘ Ghost,” who 
will appear if 4d for his journey issentto Dr. FOWLE, 
17, PRIORY ROAD, SOUTH LAMBETH, S.W. 
A writer in the Guardian says: ‘I should much like 
to recommend this admirable little tale by Dr. Fowle, 
which delighted my people, and sent them into fits of 
laughter: The moral is excellent.” Apply by letter 
only. 


STAGe and MANTLE, 
2,3, and 4, LEICESTER SQUARE, W.C., 


Recommend Special attention to that Fashionable 


Article, 
HE 


Louis 


V ELVETEEN, 


Which they are now showing in all qualities in Blacks, 
and a Splendid Assortment of the most Fashionable 
Shades, at Special Prices. 

‘The Wear of every yard is juaranteed by the Manu- 
facturer, and the name LOUIS” is also found on the 


S POST FREE 


GTEAM YACHT “CEYLON.” 


Winter Cruise to the Mediterranean, Alexandria, 
Cyprus, Viraus (Athens), Naples, Malta, Algiers, 
Gibraltar, Owing to the time required for fitting the 
“Ceylon” with new engines and boilers, redecorating, 
&c., being much longer than at first anticipated, it has 
been found necessary to postpone the date of departure 
from that originally advertised until January. Exact 
day will be duly notilied.—Apply at the Offices of the 
Company, Palace Chambers, 9, Bridge St., Westminster, 


ELECTRICITY Is LIFE, 

PU LVERMACHER’S 
GALVANISM, NATURE'S CHIEF 
RESTORER OF IMPAIRED VITAL ENERGY. 
In this Pamphlet the most reliable proofs are given 
of the vast and wonderful curative powers of J. L. 
Pulvermacher's, Patent Galvanic Chain-Bands, 


Belts, & n Rheumatic, Nervous, and Functional 
Disorders. Sent post free for three stamps, on 


application to 
-RMACHERS GALVANIC 


J... PULVE 
i ABLISHM: dt 194) Regent Street, London, W. 


DEc. 16, 1882 


DEATHS, 
On the rath inst., at Cambridge Gate, Regent’ D, 
Kate, widow of JAMES BLyTH, Esq., I: of iin Ss 
Place, Piccadilly. peas latest Hamilton 
On the reth inst., at 40, Southampton Ro 
W.Cc., Mr. SAMUEL CANTOR, aged 7r. y een 
American, and Cape papers please copy. ; 


FFURNISH THROUGHOUT. 
SUBSTANTIAL Artistic 
OB=TZMANN & co,’” 
HAMPSTEAD Roan, 
EAR T 
N OTTENHAM COURT 


FURNISH THROUGHOUT. — 

OETZMANN and CO., 67, 60, 71, 73) 77, and 79, 
Hampstead Road, near Tottenham Court Road, Londen, 
CARPETS, Furniture, Bedding, Drapery, Furnishins 
Ironmongery, China, Glass, Paper Hangings, Picturas, 
Bronzes, Clocks, Panos, &c., and every other requisite 
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She pushed the masses of black hair from her forehead and rocked herself to and fro, 


: . KIT—A MEMORY 


AuTHoR oF “Lost SIR MASSINGBERD,” “BY Proxy,” “HIGH Spirits,” “UNDER ONE Roor,” “A GRAPE FROM A THORN, 


CHAPTER XLVIL 
ADVISERS. 


THERE is something in the jargon of the law, independent of its 
subtleties and pretences, its juggling and delays, which is peculiarly 
offensive to the man of culture. Its prolixities and repetitions, the 
purpose of which he knows, whatever excuses may be made for 
them, is, at bottom, greed, disgust him. Its rank undergrowth 
of verbiage excites his scorn, but also exhales a certain unwhole- 
someness like the matted mangroves of the tropics. His walk of 
life is apart from such things, and he shuns them with contempt, 
indeed, but also with a certain sense of fear, He has an exaggerated 
notion of the power of the law for harm, even in the case of an 
imnocent man. : 

Under any circumstances, therefore, the receipt of a subpoena 
would have perturbed Mark Medway exceedingly ; but, as the 
matter stood, to find himself retained, as it were, on the other side, 
against his beloved friend, and he in peril of what was dearer to 
him than life itself, drove him to the verge of distraction. As soon 
as he understood the full nature of the calamity that had befallen 
him, a special messenger was despatched for both the Doctor and 
Mr. Penryn, with a few lines from Mrs. Medway. (for Mark was 
quite unequal to composing a concise statement) to tell them what 
had occurred and to entreat their presence. They had_ both, as we 
know, been at the Knoll already that day, but Mrs. Medway was 
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well assured they would not hesitate to obey her summons. Indeed, 
in the Doctor’s case, since he was to leave for London the next 
morning, it was essential that he should know what had happened 
before his departure. 

It was far into the night, however, before the wheels of the 
Mogadion fly, which the pair had chartered between them gladdened 
the anxious ears of the family at the Knoll. The Doctor had been 
out when the messenger had called, and Mr. Penryn had had to 
wait for him at the Dovecote for hours, Even when he came they 
had had some talk together, the result of which was- that they had 
paid a visit to Mr. Tennant, the lawyer, on their way. It was 
characteristic of the two men that, in a time of trouble such as 
they knew this would be to their friends at the Knoll, their mutual 
antagonism was forgotten, Their only thought was how to mitigate 
the common calamity, though, as it happened, they took different views 
as to how it was to be met. Kind, easy-going Mr. Penryn, who 
accepted in rather a broad sense the Scriptural view that the 
criminal law was for evil-doers of the baser class, and not for the 
annoyance of educated and well-born persons, was for shirking the 
disagreeableness of the situation, while the Doctor, who had a more 
robust sense of justice, was for taking the bull by the horns, and 
their difference of opinion had suggested their cal! upon the attorney, 
who had strengthened the one in his view of the matter by his 
approval, and the other by his opposition. 

“Tow good and kind this is of you,” cried Mark, holding his 


" &C, 


hands out to both of them, that to the Rector with especial warmth, 
in silent confession of having misjudged him. 

‘Pooh, pooh,” said Mr, Penryn, ‘‘a friend s hould show himself 
friendly, or what is the good of him?” 

‘© AS for me,” said the Doctor, ‘‘I am used to night work, and, 
putting sorrow for sickness, I look upon this as a professional visit. 
A subpoena is no doubt a troublesome complaint, and rather 
catching, but you mustn’t all look as if the plague had broken out.” 

Indeed the appearance of Mrs. Medway and her daughter, as 
well as of Mark himself, was most deplorable. The two former 
had evidently been weeping bitterly, while there was something in 
Mark’s face which, to the Doctor’s eye, was much more significant 
of ill than tears. What was also symptomatic of Mark’s condition 
was his feverish impatience. Though ordinarily phlegmatic and 
averse to motion, he now paced the room as a ship-captain walks 
his deck, nor throughout the discussion that ensued, though he took 
part in it by fits and starts, did he once take a seat like the rest. 
Whenever there was a pause he could be heard muttering to him- 
self, ‘There to testify the truth and give evidence according to 
your knowledge,” as though it were a spell. 

“ After all,” said the Doctor, when the matter had been talked over 
in that earnest but desultory style which belongs to feeling rather 
than logic, ‘it cannot be difficult for a man like you, Mark, to tell 
the truth.” 


‘“‘The truth !” echoed Mark, impatiently. ‘‘I have nothing to 
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tell. They know that I have nothing. : 

Kit 3 and they have set me to doit. ‘ihen ee of it! 
to be against dear Kit. Icanneverdol. | 

eT were ot I shouldn’t attempt to do it,” said the Rector, 


disdainfully. nie. 
Me But how is Mark to help it, my dear Mr. Penryn ?” inquired 


Irs, Medway. ‘ 
‘: ** Merely iy paying forfeit. ‘* What does the thing say? (thus he 
spoke of the missive of his lady the Queen). Here it 1s 5, And 
this you or any of you—(why not every of you, by the by, like the 
other rubbish ?)—are not to omit under the penalty of one hundred 
pounds to be levied on the goods and chattels, lands and iene 
of such of you as shall fail therein.’ Well, let them levy. a e 
yourself out of the jurisdiction of the Court,—(a phrase that t = 
Rector had had suggested to him, one may conclude, by somebody 
else) and don’t come back to it till it’s all over. What is a landes 
pounds to you in comparison with all this worry and annoyance 

For an instant Mark’s face lit up with joy s but the next moment 
all was dark again. i 

“But would that be good for Kit?” he murmured, : 

‘The point is, what is your duty ?” observed the Doctor, drily, 

«One may be an honest man and yet not Marcus Junius Brutus, 
observed the Rector. #4, a8 

Mark stood still, and gazed from one to the other in distressful 
doubt. The allusion to his classical namesake, it was evident, had 
been thrown away upon him. : 

“What I asked you,” he said, reproachfully, ‘‘ was what will be 
best for Kit?” ; 

“T answer,” replied the Doctor, ‘to do your duty. Do you 
think it will help Kit with the jury to hear that a witness for the 
prosecution has fled the country? They will think—and naturally 
think—that his evidence was the most important and the most 
damaging of all.” : Wee 

‘The question is,” observed the Rector, ina low voice, ‘ what 
Mark has to say about the matter.” te : 

“I have nothing to say,” said Mark, vehemently. Nothing, 
that is, but what is to Kit’s credit. How dare they summon me to 
speak against dear Kit? I could speak for him, and never be weary 
of it; but agaist him? What can Ihavetosay?”  . : 

The women sobbed, ‘* What indeed ?” but the two men sat silent. 

“It isa matter for your own decision, Mark,” said the Doctor 
presently ; ‘ but if you know nothing to Kit’s disadvantage in this 
matter it is clear your evidence cannot hurt him ; whereas to shrink 
from your duty would expose you to very grave reflections.” 

‘© Expose me !” interrupted the young man, scornfully. d How 
can you talk of me with Kit standing yonder in the felon’s dock. 
And with a trembling hand he pointed before him into vacancy as 
though he beheld him there. sath , 

«Phen L will say what I have already said,” continued the 
Doctor earnestly; ‘that your absence will prejudice the public 
mind against him.” , ’ ’ 

“ Against him, against him,” echoed Mark, resuming his feverish 
walk; ‘to appear in the witness-box against him—think of that!’ 

It might well be imagined that in Mark’s condition of mind all 
logical persuasion would have been without effect, but this was not 
30, When the torrent of his feelings had subsided a little, the 
arguments which had been thrown into it, as it were, and been 
apparently carried away, showed their grim heads above the stream. 
Upon the whole, he judged the last advice—namely, to obey the 
subpcena—to be the better of the two; though perhaps if he had known 
yow much the consideration of his own (Mark's) reputation “had 
weighed with the Doctor in giving it, he would have been of the 
aontrary opinion. It weighed also with Mr, Penryn, we may be 
ture ; but his own more sympathetic temperament appreciated more 
fully what Mark would suffer in the public ordeal. Nor had this 
escaped the Doctor, to whose professional eye, indeed, Mark’s state 
of mind was very far from satisfactory. He would not have been 
so urgent, perhaps, for his young friend’s sticking to his guns, but 
that he saw daylight ahead—and out of darkness. 1 
break down either physically or mentally—a contingency he confi- 
dently expected—he had a panacea in store for all their troubles. 
A. subpeena is a very serious thing; but it is overridden ‘by a 
medical certificate, , 


It is a trap to catch poor 
Even 


CHAPTER XLVII. 
MARK’S DIFFICULTY 


Dr.’ MEADE had a large heart, and it- had a’ corner in it for 
Christopher Garston and his perilous case, notwithstanding that, as 
we know, he had no high opinion of his morals ; but’charity began 
at home with him, as with most of us, and in the troubles‘that ensued 
his main care was for Mark Medway, lest, under pressure of them, 
his brain should give way and he should ‘follow in his father’s steps. 

Tt was with Mark, and not with Kit, that we also ourselves are 
mainly concerned. 

Prison life has its attractions—for the outsider—no doubt; but 
one day of it is as a thousand. No slight part of the offender’s doom 
is the iron monotony of his existence; it is as mechanical as that 
of the caged bullfinch who draws water at the word of com- 
mand, but, alas, does not sing. We talk of equality of punishment, 
but it is probable that, during this terrible time, no murderer in 
Newgate gaol suffered worse than Christopher Garston. Every day 
he saw his sister in the glass room ; no other friendly face could he 
be induced to see. The stone walls that surrounded him were not 
stiffer, nor stronger, than the pride within him. It might be, he 
grimly said, that in a week’s time he would be cut off from all 
human society ; and he prepared to go into training for that con- 
tingency. As to his guilt or innocence, he never alluded to the 
subject to Trenna at all; that was a matter, he said, for his solicitor, 
This silence, of course, was dreadfully significant, but the solicitor 
talked to her with a certain frankness (which, however, always 
stopped short of candour), and had hopes. The circumstances 
were “most unfortunate,” he said, in some respects, but, after all, 
oe possession of the diamond had never been brought home to his 
client. 

At her own request, she also saw her brother’s leading counsel. 
In speech, he was more reticent than the gentleman representing 
“the lower branch of the profession,” but so tender and pitiful in 
his manner that she gathered from him at once, if not the worst, at 
least that Kit was standing in extreme peril. ; 

At her lodgings, in Ludgate Lill, there was from the date of her 
arrival to the day of the trial, but one other visitor, and he only 
admiited after repeated solicitations—namely, Dr, Meade. 

She received him with a formality that almost amounted to 
antagonism; but he understood what underlay it. 

«*T am come here, neither to pity nor condole with you, Trenna,” 
he said, ‘but simply to ask one question: What can I do for you?” 

Her lips moved once or twice before she could reply, then 
ae ‘¢Nothing, nothing,” in a tone of one past hope as well 
as help. 

“ T never saw Trenna look so beautiful as on that occasion,” the 
Doctor used to say, ‘but it was the beauty of a face in sculpture. 
One might fancy it keeping watch over a tomb.” She said, indeed, 
but little, but her face and manner had more significance than any 
words. He spoke to her of the family at the Knoll, and how greatly 
they desired to be with her. 

“¢ Not now, not now,” she replied. ‘‘ Hereafter—pethaps.” 

‘Wherefrom he gathered, and gathered rightly, that if Kit should 
be acquitted, things might be with her once more as of old, but, if 
otherwise, she was steadily determined to cast in her lot with him as 


If Mark should * 
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far as might be, and to be as dead to what had once been life as he 
must needs be. 

Then he told her, as he felt bound to do, that Mark had been 
subpcenaed for the prosecution. 

Her face turned deadly pale ; she drew a long breath that seemed 
to give her intense pain, and murmured something he could not 
catch. a 

“There is, I need not say, no help for it, Trenna, but Mark is in 
despair ; he has nothing, of course, to say against Kit ; he has no 
conception why he has been summoned ; but the idea of it—the 
horror of even seeming to take part against him ”’—— 

‘¢T understand,” she said, and closed her eyes and bowed her 
head. It was evidently the worst of news to her. ‘ 

“Does this come upon you with surprise, dear Trenna?” he 
inquired gently. a ; 

“Not on me;” Mr. Burton, her brother's | solicitor, | had, it 
seemed, led her to expect so much. ‘‘ But Kit, poor Kit! Oh, 
can nothing be done, Doctor?” was 

He knew what she meant as though she had expressed it in every 
detail. 

‘Mr, Penryn and the rest ofus have looked at it from all points 
of view,” he answered gravely. ‘‘ We wish to act for the best, you 
may be sure.” ae 

“6 Kit will not think so,” was her unexpected rejoinder. “Oh 
Doctor, this is what he feared.” ‘ 

“So I concluded, my poor girl,” replied the other gently. 
“But, on the other hand, is it not the lesser of two evils—I mean 
that Mark should come? Would not his absence be thought worse 
of than any evidence he must needs give?” 

‘That is Mr. Burton’s view.” 

‘ And surely he must know best, Trenna.” 

“Kit does not think so. Oh Doctor, how can I tell him? ” She 
pushed the masses of black hair from her forehead and rocked 
herself too and fro, murmuring,‘ Bad news, —bad news.” 

Even to the Doctor, used as he was to scenes of sorrow and 
despair, it was a terrible interview. : 4 : 

Presently she put out both hands, as if to thrust him from her. 
‘« Leave me, leave me,” she moaned. 

““No, dear Trenna ; not like that,” he pleaded. ‘‘ Remember the 
old times. You have friends still who love you dearly, and will 
love you still, whatever happens. For the first time I told my poor 
lad to-day, who has been at the point of death, what—what had 
taken place. He is the shadow of his former self, and can hardly 
move or speak, yet he tried to rise, and whispered, ‘I must go to 
Trenna;’ then when I told him that was impossible, he bade 
me tell you, with his dear love, that he knew all.” 

“Did he say that?” she cried, clasping her trembling hands. 
** Did he say that?” - 

6 He did, indeed.” 

The expression of her face amazed him : it was that of passionate 
thankfulness, and was to him altogether inexplicable. 

‘Tell him, tell him,” she went on, ‘that I wish him all that he 
deserves. No more he needs to have.” . - 

“You must tell him that yourself,” said the Doctor smiling; ‘‘he 
wants a tonic.” a ass 

She shook her head; “I shall never sée him more,” she said ; 
“never, never.” And with a movement of her hand towards the 
dor, so earnest and imploring that he could not-bit’ obey it, she 
burst into a passion of tears. a eine 

Leaving his address with the landlady, a -solid, demure Scotch- 
woman, in case of need, the Doctor returned to. his son. Frank 
listened to his account of his late interview with rapt attention. 

“ Father,” he said, “Iam sorry to have brought you so far for 
my sake ; but I cannot return to Mogadion till-this is over.” 

“(Do you mean the trial, Frank ?’ 2 fe 

“a Yes.” eens ® 

The Doctor paced the room, his brow knitted, not with dis- 
appointment, but in thought. The reflection that his son would 
suffer’ from anxiety if removed from town more than he would 
benefit from change, no doubt, crossed his mind, but he was a man 
of too large sympathies to think only of his own flesh and blood. 

“¢-You are right,” he said ; ‘‘when all’ is over Trenna may feel 
differently towards her old friends. We must give the poor girl 
another chance.” ee 

Then he wrote to Mrs. Medway, telling her what had passed, 
and the determination he had,atrived at to stay with his son. ‘* At 
the same time,” he added, ‘‘should your dear Mark give you. cause 
for anxiety, a telegram from you will bring me to the Knoll at once. 
My own impression is that things had better take their course. But 
in case of any unlooked-for excitement manifesting itself which would 
suggest mischief as regards his coming to town, I should have 
no hesitation, from what I know of him, in placing on it my pro- 
fessional veto.” 

This was so broad a hint that in case of need Mrs. Medway could 
hardly fail to take it ; yet she made no sign. Receiving no answer 
to his letter, and feeling some disquiet, the Doctor wrote again. 
Then Mrs. Medway replied. 

‘* Mark has shown no ‘excitement,’ nor given us any such cause 
for anxiety as to induce me to take the course you so thoughtfully 
suggested, I did not write to you because I was in doubt what to 
say. Ofcourse it would have been a comfort to us if you had been 
here, but not being so, I cannot say there was need to send for you. 
He has been very silent, and more solitary in his habits than usual. 
OF course the thing is on his mind; I fear, indeed, it is never 
absent from it ; but he never speaks of it, and has forbidden us to 
doso. He passes hours alone in his study, with poor Trenna’s 
bird, and when he joins us brings it into the room with him. He 
likes to hear it chatter about ‘ Tren’ and Kit. 

‘To-day, however, it distressed him sadly. We were all at break- 
fast together, Maud and I making conversation about something or 
another, from which, as you may guess, our hearts were far away, 
when the bird began to croak of its old master : ‘Fie, fie, Kit,’ it 
said; ‘Tut, tut, tut, tut, tut; Kit’s a pretty fellow! Poor Tren! 
Poor Tren!’ 

**Really it was as though a human being had been complaining of 
him. You should have seen poor Mark’s face; or, rather, I am 
glad you did wo¢ see it. I thought he would have killed the poor 
thing. At last Maud snatched up a shawl, and threw it over the 
cage, which, as usual, reduced its tenant to silence. Since then 
Mark has not asked for the bird, and we have put it out of his sight 
and hearing. 

“We are all coming up to town on Saturday, to the Roden 
Hotel, How many in party we shail be, on our return, Heaven 
knows ; Mark counts confidently on Kit and Trenna; and as to the 
latter, even in case of the worst, no doubt it will beso. For where 
else is she to go? My heart bleeds for her almost as much as for 
poor Kit. How infinitely heavier is her cross to bear than mine! 
And yet I tremble for my own poor boy. What an ordeal is before 
him! That he would give his life to save his friend I am well con- 
vinced ; but caz he save him? Mr. Penryn and all the neighbours 
hereabouts scem to think that things will go hard with him. 
Remember, Doctor, he had no mother, and a father such as he 
would have been better without. God help us all! When you 
come to see us at the hotel do not hint a word about the medical 
certificate ; Mark’s mind is set upon going into Court.” 

_ This letter disturbed the Doctor even worse than the writer’s 
silence had done—which, indeed, its last sentence explained. Mrs. 
Medway had evidently communicated his proposition to her son, and 
had been forbidden to accept it. 

On the Saturday the party from the Knoll arrived in town, and 
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on the next day the Doctor dined with them. Mark ate nothing ; 
spoke very little, and that with evident effort ; and looked deadly 
pale. He had had no communication of any sort from the solicitors 
for the prosecution, and seemed to expect none: ‘I have nothing 
to say,” he said, ‘‘they know I have nothing to say. It wasa 
subpoena at random.” 

As he seemed to have persuaded himself of this the Doctor made 
no attempt to argue the question, though his own opinion was quite 
different. There was some talk about his son, to whom the whole 
party had paid a visit that morning at the Doctor’s lodgings, to 
which he had been removed; but with Mark and his mother the 
coming event of the morrow threw its shadow on everything and 
monopolised their thoughts, while Maud’s heart was too full for 
speech. To see Frank again in life, though with so little of it, had 
been the cause of intense thankfulness to her ; but in view of what 
was hanging over Kit and Trenna she would have felt it wicked to 
rejoice. She had written to the latter a most moving letter, 
entreating her to receive her; but on calling at her lodgings with 
her mother they had been denied. Mark, it was understoo, 
though he did not speak of it, had made a similar appeal to Kit, 
in vain. 

Late on Sunday night, however, long after the Doctor had taken 
his leave, a note was left for Mark which threw him into the utmost 
agitation. Its contents were but a couple of lines written in a 
well-known hand. 

“© Remember : I once saved you from a living tomb ; burn this 
at once.” 

The deduction was obvious enough. By the memory of what he 
had done for him in boyhood, Kit adjured him to do him the like 
service now. But how was he to effect it? In the affairs of the world 
Mark was as a child ; and of legal matters he knew nothing. Why 
had not Kit explained to him what he wished him todo? Why 
had he declined to speak with him, and at this last moment sent 
him ariddle? He lay awake all night thinking of its solution, yet 
it was a riddle that almost any one could have guessed but Mark 
himself, The difficulty in his case was an initial one; and lay 
in the form in which he himself put the question, ‘‘ How am I to 
save this innocent man?” 

(Zo be continued) 


‘©Tip SALON OF MADAME NECKER,” by Vicomte d’Hausson- 
ville. Translated from the French by Henry M. Trollope (2 vols. : 
Chapman and Hall).—This is a tolerable translation of a flat and 
not very profitable study of old French and Swiss life. Itis full of the 
band-box declamation and empty sentimentalism of the eighteenth 
century, and it has remarkably little of its wit. M. Necker must 
have been a worthy bore, and Madame was a person who took her- 
self seriously, and that with an amount of intensity strange even for 
the times in which she lived. She gushed about her emotions, she 
analysed her feelings, and she wrote a good deal about her fine 
intellectual qualities. Yet she had a keen eye to the main chance, 
and her adventures in search of matrimony redound somewhat to her 
discredit, By her own showing—and in spite of the author’s gallant 
effort to make her a heroine—she comes out of her youthful 
affair with Gibbon under a far less pleasant light than that 
thrown upon her by Gibbon’s own vague and stilted version 
of the story. Besides, her treatment of Madame Vermenoux, 
who was supposed to be attached to M. Necker before 
he and Madame Necker were married, and her shameless 
negotiations with the Swiss lawyer, Correvon, may be said to sweep 
away any doubts as to her cynical want of consideration for 
others, Her selfishness, indeed, as disclosed in her letters and diary 
is sublimely unconscious, and equalled only by her vanity, whilst the 
records of both are interwoven with ‘‘sentiments” which are high- 
flown almost beyond conception. She was orthodox and respectable 
with Swiss intensity and narrowness; and, though she gathered 
round her what should have been a brilliant group—since it included 
Diderot and Grimm, and d’Alembert, the Maréchale de Luxembourg, 
and Madame du Defland—it is clear that she had and could have 
nothing in common with them. The best chapters of the book are 
the last, in which affectation and bombast are lost in the horrors of the 
Revolution ; and there is a good account of the courageous efforts 
made by Madame de Staél—the only brilliant member of the Necker 
family—to save her friends from the prison and the guillctine. 

“+ Roman Cameos and Florentine Mosaics” (Remington and Co.) 
is a fair translation of a series of eight essays by Herr Emil Gebhart. 
They are preparatory sketches for a history of the Italian Renais- 
sance, and excepting two (on ‘‘Leopardi” and ‘‘ Roman Life at 
Pompeii”) they take their subjects from that period. If rather florid, 
these essays are certainly written with grace, and now and then with 
force. The ‘Life at Pompeii,” for instance—in which are traced 
the early influences of Epicureanism—is a very telling and pictu- 
resque piece of work, in spite of a tendency to fancifulness, and— 
here and there—exaggeration. Dante, Savonarola, and Michael 
Angelo receive the chief attention of the author, who holds them 
to be the three greatest among Italian citizens of the fourteenth, 
fifteenth, and sixteenth centuries. ‘he chapter on Michael Angelo is 
perhaps the best, and it is the most delightful ; the description of the 
Sistine altar-piece is notably good, and the essay—familiar as 1S Its 
story—is well worth reading. There is an admirable description, 
too, of the Court of Leo X., with its practical jokes, and shows, and 
Latin exercises. ‘Taken altogether, the volume gives us a brilliant 
glimpse of the Renaissance, and the gradual development of those 
evil influences under which the arts sank for three centuries into 
slumber and degradation. 

As we have already spoken at length, and more than once, of M. 
Yriarte’s ‘‘ Florence,” there remains but little to say of Mr. c. B. 
Pitman’s translation just issued by Messrs. S. Low and Co. | The 
original does not rank, in our opinion, with the author’s magnificent 
“Venice,” but nevertheless it is a very handsome, as well as a very 
valuable book. Pains and expense have been suffered, no doubt, 
to make the English edition worthy of its French rival ; and a large 
measure of success has been attained. Of the illustrations it must 
be said that many of them are really novel, and the greatest care in 
selection, if not in execution, has been exercised. Unlike volumes 
of its class, too, the letterpress is scarcely secondary to the illustra- 
tions; it is, infact, good initself, and well-arranged. The translation 
is pleasant, though there is not a little mis-spelling of proper names, 
and at least one slip of a sort which can scarcely be excused. ITow- 
ever, they do not destroy the beauty of the work, which, as 3 gift- 
book, has been rarely surpassed either in interest or worth. ‘ 

M. Feuillet de Conches’ “ Histoire de Picole Anglais de Pein- 
ture” (Paris: Ernest Leroux) is a portly volume of between four and 
five hundred pages ; but it is not a history of the English school of 
painting. It is a kind of elaborate gossip on things in general ; and 
one rises from its perusal with a strange perplexity of ideas—a con” 
fused mixture of people and things, of Mr. Tollemache and 
Reynolds, Westminster elections and Beethoven, Rubens and Miss 
Bowles, and a gentleman named ‘ Tunner,”—whom we find trom 
a long list of crrata is really J. M. W. Turner. Constable, whose 
influence on the French Landscape School is such a notable point 
of modern art-history, is dismissed in about a dozen words—in fact, 
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he is mentioned just as Gounod and Mozart are mentioned— 
incidentally ; and this from a French writer, with, we presume, 
some knowledge of the traditions of Corot, and Rousseau, and 
Daubigny, is what our Yankee friends would call ‘‘ pretty steep.” 
But then our author is apparently ignorant of David Cox, has 
nothing to say about Herring—one of the best animal painters of 
any age or country—and seemingly has never heard of Bonington, 
De Wint, and a host of others ; whilst in pretending to enumerate 
the followers of Wilson—who, by the way, our author says was 
trop italige’ et trop classigue,—he omits Danby, in some respects 
certainly whe of the best. Ina great measure, too, the book is a 
rechaugfé in French of the senseless Walpolian gossip about the 
English painters of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, and 
the people they painted. This, doubtless, is acceptable to French 
readers ; but regarded as a history the book is a hopelesé muddle. 
It affords no standpoint, no useful view; its want of form and 
logical arrangement is, ina French work, simply astonishing ; and 
its errors and inadequacies are ridiculous. 

Mr. T. Hall Caine’s ‘“ Recollections of Dante Gabriel Rossetti” 
(Elliot Stock) is a very good and a very interesting book. It is not, 
and it does not claim to be, a full biography of Rossetti—that is to 
be the work of Mr. Theodore Watts. The account of Rossetti’s early 
life, accurate though it is, is sketchy ; and the real interest of the 
volume commences with the beginning of Mr. Caine’s correspondence 
with Rossetti. This correspondence led ultimately to a meeting, and 
for the eighteen months previous to Rossetti’s death Mr. Caine was 
his almost constant companion. It will be seen, therefore, that Mr. 
Caine knew the poet only when his mental and physical powers were 
undermined by the constant use of chloral. But even so the picture 
Mr. Caine gives us is an exceedingly attractive one. He draws 
Rossetti as he was, not attempting to ignore his frailer side ; and it 
is to Rossetti’s honour that so candid a delineation of him but 
increases our love. During his life Dante Gabriel Rossetti was to 
the publicat large amere name. His death freed the pens of some 
of his friends, and the public began to learn how fine a nature had 
been dwelling in their midst. Mr. Caine’s book carries further the 
process of revelation ; much is to be expected from the letters which 
will appear by-and-by ; and when, perhaps some years hence, Mr. 
Watts’s book is written, Rossetti will be known without reserve, 
and will be as unreservedly admired and loved. For the present, 
this book of Mr Caine’s is the best picture we have of the painter- 
poet, and it will be read with delight for its biographical, literary, 
and critical interest. 

“Select Letters of Percy Bysshe Shelley,” edited, with an 
Introduction, by Richard Garnett, is one of the latest additions to the 
“Parchment Library” (Messrs, Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.). It is 
easy for cool-blooded persons to deride ‘‘ the Shelley School ” and 
its ways, and to protest that nine-tenths of the maidens who pore 
over “Prometheus Unbound” or ‘‘The Hymn to Intellectual 
Beauty ” have but the faintest possible glimmering of the meaning 
of those poems. But without casting in one’s lot without reserve 
with the ultra-enthusiasts of the Shelley School, it may yet be 
maintained that the enthusiasm for Shelley is in the main healthy and 
rightly stimulating—a hundred times Jhealthier* than the Byron 
enthusiasm of the earlier days of the century. So we welcome, with 
all the warmth it deserves, this beautiful volume. The task of 
selecting the letters could not have been in better hands than 
those of Mr. Garnett, to whom the public look for the final 
explanation, at some future day, of certain facts in connection 
with Shelley’s first marriage. The selection contains fifty-three 
letters. That Shelley’s letters will, as Mr. Matthew Arnold suggests, 
in what seems a surprising aberration for so fastidious a critic, “‘resist 
the wear and tear of time better, and finally come to stand higher, 
than his poetry,” itis impossible to believe. But they are of priceless 
value in contributing to our knowledge of Shelley’s character, and 
many are models of the purest prose. The selection includes one 
letter by Mrs, Shelley—that to Mrs. Williams, describing the fearful 
event of the Sth July, 1822. Ina brief introduction Mr, Garnett 
explains his principles of selection, and makes some remarks on 
Shelley’s power and place among writers of letters. 

One of the most acceptable presents of the season is undoubtedly 
the new edition of Lane’s evergreen translation of the ‘‘ Arabian 
Nights,” published by Chatto and Windus, with a preface by Mr. 
Stanley Lane-Poole, who characteristically dates on the ‘* day of Tel- 
el-Kebeer.” The work is issued in three volumes at a remarkably low 
price, is embellished with the original engravings, and is admirably 
printed on good paper, thus being a true édition de luxe. All the 
original notes are reproduced, and in the study of these able 
pictures of Oriental life and character many an hour may 
be profitably spent — particularly at the present time, when 
Eastern affairs are again so prominently to the front, The 
wealth, not only of amusement,’ but “of more solid interest in 
these volumes is immeasurable, and no reader versed in the 
slightest degree in Oriental loré can -fail to be impressed with the 
marvellous way in which the Eastern phraseology and metaphor is 
preserved in the text. This all must feel is immeasurably superior 
to the bald rendering of Galland, though it is perhaps hardly as 
literal as that of the new edition now being issued under the 
fostering care of a well-known London /i¢térateur. The publishers 
certainly merit the thanks of the reading public for this excellent 
re-issue of one of the most scholarly and standard works of a 
modern Englishman's library. 

Mr. Henry Frowde, of the University Press at Oxford, sends us 
some handsomely bound Bibles. Two of these contain varied notes, 
a concordance, a dictionary of Scripture names, maps, and a com- 
pentium of Scripture natural history. Both are bound in rich 
morocco. ‘The same publisher issues the ‘Parallel New Testament,” 
that is to say, a Testament in which the Old and the New 
Versions, those of 1611 and 1881, are printed in double columns. 
This volume is very beautifully bound in a single piece of calf. 

The demand for books of extracts seems inexhaustible. Among 
the prettiest of these compilations are some little volumes, published 
by Messrs. Rivingtons, entitled ‘‘ Sunrise,” ‘‘ Noon,” and 
“Sunset.” These booklets are well bound in calf and morocco, and 
the selections, chiefly in prose, which have been arranged by Mr. H.S. 
Sidney Lear, range overa wide field of literature. ‘‘Precious Stones” 
is the title of a larger volume of selections by the same compiler 
and publishers.—‘* The Children’s Daily Help for the Christian 
Year,” compiled by ‘E. G.,” and ‘*Queen Mab: Gems from 
Shakespeare,” are the titles of two other -books of selections 
(Griffith and Farran).—“ ‘The Universal Instructor” (Ward, Lock 
and Co.), Vol. II., is one of those wonderful books from which a 
persevering man can learn all the arts and sciences. From the 
same publishers we have received a reprint of Disraeli’s 
‘Curiosities of Literature.’—Under the title of ‘‘The British 
Letter Writers,” Messrs. William P. Nimmo and Co, have issued a 
good collection of letters, ranging from the fifteenth century to the 
present time. 

“Some Well-Known Sugar’d Sonnets” (Henry Sotheran and 
is a kind of feeble impertinence to the genius of Shakespeare. 
the arrangement of the book 
and the anonymous 


Co.), l 
The etchings are poor in the extreme ; the 
is senseless—every sonnet is printed twice ; 
remarks are marvels of incompetent superfluity. ; 
Messrs. W. P. Nimmo and Co. (Edinburgh) have republished Sir 
Noel Paton’s ‘* Compositions from Shakespeare’s Tempest.” These 
fifteen engravings in anne were pee even in 1845, when 
rst appeared, and they are still more so now. 
ae ee commend * Our Sketching Tour” (Griffith and 
Farran) ; but we amore a cheap edition of Hallam’s ‘‘ Introduc- 
tion to the Literatu -ofEurope,” and an admirable compilation 
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of ‘*Epochs and Episodes of History”—a sort of cheap ‘‘ Book 
of Days.” Both are illustrated, and both are published by Messrs. 
Ward and Lock. 

oO 


TEACHING TO ACT 


Onz of the most extraordinary books I have ever come across is 
a small pamphlet entitled ‘*A Guide to the Stage,” published by 
Samuel French, in New York, in 1861. It pretends to be an 
exhaustive work of reference for the use of aspirants to the theatrical 
profession ; it gives hints upon dancing, fencing, the improvement 
of the voice, dresses, wigs, the requisites for every line of business, 
the make-up of the face, together with a list of London and pro- 
vincial managers, and the average salaries paid by the latter. But 
the most notable part is that which describes ‘‘the method of 
expressing the various passions, emotions, &c.” Whether the 
author was serious or jocose when he composed this extraordinary 
series of directions it would be difficult to determine. He com- 
mences by telling us that the ten dramatic passions are Love, Joy, 
Grief, Fear, Anger, Pity, Scorn, Hatred, Jealousy, and Wonder, 
and the best practice to express these correctly is for the student to 
commit to memory Collins’s ‘‘Ode to the Passions,” and recite 
it before a looking-glass, to enable him to see the effect produced. 
This is to be number one. Conceive a stage-struck youth 
attitudinising before a mirror, trying to get his “eyes on fire” for 
Anger, to wave his “ golden hair” for Hope, to produce a withering 
look for Revenge, throwing down the poker for a blood-stained 
sword, mimicking ‘‘the war-denouncing trumpet,” or beating an 
imaginary ‘‘ doubling drum with furious beat,” or turning up the 
whites of his eyes and moaning as “‘ pale Melancholy,” then suddenly 
breaking into wreathed smiles, and a skip and a jump as Cheerful- 
ness and Joy, while playing upon an imaginary lyre, and shaking 
‘odours from his dewy wings.” 

After this preliminary hint the author of ‘* The Guide” subjoins 
what he styles a ‘‘celebrated analytical review of the effect of various 
emotions on the human frame.” These emotions, as given, are 
seventy-five in number. A few extracts are subjoined for the 
reader’s amusement :— 

‘« Grief, sudden and violent, expresses itself by beating the head 
or forehead, tearing the hair, and catching the breath, asif choking; 
also by screaming, weeping, stamping, lifting the eyes from time to 
time to heaven, and hurrying backwards and forwards. Despair 
bends the eyebrows downward, clouds the forehead, rolls the eyes, 
and sometimes licks the lips and gnashes with the teeth; the heart 
is supposed to be too much hardened to suffer the tears to flow, yet 
the eyeballs will be red and inflamed; the head is hung down upon 
the breast ; the arms are bent at the elbows, the fists clenched hard, 
and the whole body strained hard and violently agitated ; groans, 
expressive of inward torture, accompanying the words appertaining 
to his grief ; the words are also uttered with a sullen, eager bitter- 
ness, and the tone of his voice is often loud and furious. Fear, 
violent and sudden, opens the eyes and mouth very wide, draws 
down the eyebrows, gives the countenance an air of wildness, draws 
back the elbows parallel with the sides, lifts up the open hand to 
the height of the breast ; one foot is drawn back behind the other ; 
the heart beats violently, the breath is fetched quick and short, and 
the whole body is thrown into a general tremor. Rage or Anger:— 
The neck is stretched out, the head forward, often nodding and 
shaking in a menacing manner against the object of the passion ; 
the eyes alternately staring and rolling, the eyebrows drawn down 
over them, and the forehead wrinkled into clouds.” I wonder how 
the author proposed that this should be accomplished? ‘‘The 
nostrils stretched wide, and every muscle strained; the breast 
heaving and the breath fetched hard; the mouth open, and drawn 
on each side towards the ears, showing the teeth in a gnashing 
posture.” What an expression! ‘The feet often stamping ; the 
right arm frequently thrown out and menacing, with the clenched 
fist shaken, and a general and violent agitation of the whole body.” 

After this tremendous climax of passionate expression the author. 
descends to the softer emotions, Tere is a delicious description of 
the facial expression of Zove :—‘* When successful, it lights up the 
countenance into smiles; the forehead is smooth and enlarged” — 
this should be more of a physiological than a psychological effort, 
though rather difficult of production in either case—‘“‘ the eyebrows 
are arched; the mouth a little open, and smiling; the eyes 
languishing and half shut, or gazing upon the beloved object.” 
Imagine a Romeo or a Claude Melnotte thus appealing to his Juliet 
or Pauline! ity is represented by drawing the eyebrows down, 
hanging the head upon the breast, casting down the eyes, shutting 
and pinching the eyelids close, &c. Boasting, or affected courage, 
is another wonderful description of facial expression. The eyes 
stare, the eyebrows are drawn down—that drawing down of the 
eyebrows, like Lord Burleigh’s nod, has a wonderful variety of 
meaning, since it enters into the expression of every passion—the 
face is red and bloated, the mouth pouts out, the voice is hollow 
and thundering, the arms are set akimbo, the head often nodding in 
a menacing manner, and the right fist clenched, brandishing from 
time to time at the person threatened. To express Pride, the 
eyebrows must be considerably drawn down, the mouth, pouting 
out, must shut, and the lips pinched close, the arms akimbo, and 
the legs at a wide distance from one another. 

Once more picture our stage-struck youth, who, having mastered 
Collins’s **Ode to the Passions,” advances to this ‘celebrated 
analytical review,” and, having beaten his head_and torn his hair, 
clouded his forehead and gnashed his teeth, inflamed his eyeballs, 
enlarged his forehead, and pinched his eyelids, endeavours to 
combine all these contortions in some tragic part, say Othello. 
Imagination has not strength to grasp such a conception, The 
dangerous part of it is that, ludicrous as these directions read in 
combination, there is not one which might not be effectively used, 
in certain situations, and under certain conditions, to express the 
passion indicated ; but only years of study and experience can bestow 
the judgment necessary for proper selection. Without those you 
may as well give a man who is ignorant of painting a palette covered 
with primary colours, and tell him that by certain combinations he 
can produce the most exquisite hues and tints of which the human 
eye has knowledge. His attempts would result in crude and 
hideous blots. 

We must admit, however, that this ‘‘ Guide ” is an extreme case 
in point in regard to the teaching of acting, and that it was compiled 
half a century ago. But, nevertheless, I have known novices buy 
the book, and believe in it, That, in consequence of the disap- 
pearance of the provincial circuits, some substitute should be found 
goes for the saying; and this is what the new Dramatic School or 
College just started proposes to be, It is not a new idea. Some 
forty or fifty years ago Miss Kelly started a school for acting in 
Dean Street, Soho, which afterwards developed into the Royalty 
Theatre. It appears to have been successful for a time, but not 
permanently so. The programme issued by the new schooul is little 
more, save in the variety of teachers, than that carried out by one 
or two private professors of the art of acting. Neither can it 
accomplish much more. It can teach technique, it can teach the 
amateur how to come on and to go off the stage without exciting 
laughter—a more difficult task than most people would imagine it 
to be—and how to move about when he is there in a tolerably easy 
manner. It can do much for the cultivation of the voice, which in 
its untutored condition is a very obstinate and inflexible organ, and 
it can impart the received stage traditions, all of which is extremely 
useful, and indeed indispensable, knowledge for the aspirant. But 
when this course of instruction is complete he is just as far as ever 
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from being an actor. The great feature of the programme is that 
plays will be performed by the pupils, and that they will thereby be 
enabled to put into practice the instructions they have received. But 
these performances after all can be nothing more than a clever stage 
manager could produce with any body of ordinarily intelligent men 
and women who have a taste for the stage. ‘The pupils will be 
drilled and rehearsed, and taught so many parts; pleased instructors 
and admiring friends will tell them they are the coming luminaries 
of the dramatic horizon, and they will at once believe themselves ta 
be accomplished artists ; and the probabilities are that the pains: 
taking coaching certain to be bestowed will produce some very fair 
performances, But after half-a-dozeri such, let the most successful 
of the aspirants be given a part of which he or she has no previous 
knowledge, and delivered over to his or her own resources, with 
one or two rehearsals, and see the result. 

In the old provincial theatres young men and women had to begin 
by walking on in a crowd and delivering a message, from which by 
degrees, and according to their abilities, they advanced to what was 
called respectable utility, to walking gentleman or walking lady, to 
juvenile or heavy, and thence to the leading parts, performing at 
intermediate times old men or old women, low comedy, soubrettes, 
high comedy, and sometimes twelve or even more parts in a week. 
This system was not without its disadvantages ; it was impossible 
for the actor to get perfect in such a multitude of parts, and much of 
the stilted and unnatural manner of some of the old school of 
actors was due to a habit they contracted of dragging out one 
sentence while fishing in their memories for the next. But the 
variety of crude experience, if thereafter digested in theatres of a 
higher class, under proper discipline and with diligent study, thus 
attained, proved invaluable to the beginner. I assert, without 
fear of contradiction, that there is no thorough artist upon the London 
stage at this day who has not gone through something of these 
experiences. Outside these are many admirable specialists, men 
who within a small circle of character are supremely excellent, 
miniature actors, with an exquisite delicacy of touch it would be 
impossible to surpass, but they bear the same relation to the 
thoroughly trained performer that the Dutch genre painters did to 
Rafael and Rubens. The great conceptions of the dramatist require 
breadth and universality, and that can be acquired only by an 
universal experience in all that appertains to stage art. 

The absolute necessity of varied and continual practice is borne 
out by the curious fact that as a general rule our most celebrated 
actors have been very unpromising novices, and that your brilliant 
neophyte who astonishes old actors and enraptures his friends at his 
early appearances usually disappoints expectation. There are some 
notable exceptions—Garrick and Edmund Kean among the number 
—but John Kemble was such ‘‘a stick” that he was repeatedly dis- 
charged for incapacity ; Mrs. Siddons was another failure in 
London on her first appearance. Liston was so destitute of comic 
talent in his early days that Mathews the elder could not 
conscientiously speak a word in his praise when applied to for an 
opinion. Mathews himself narrowly escaped being dismissed for 
incapacity in his earlier engagements. Those who witnessed the 
first performances of Charles Kean prophesied he would never make 
anactor. Years ago I heard the same prophecy made in regard to 
Mr. Irving, and remember having more than one hot dispute upon 
the subject ; and it was only through more than one failure and much 
discouragement that he rose to fame and excellence. 

How would it have been with these artists had they never 
enjoyed the advantages of provincial training—had they been 
dependent upon dramatic schools or private teachers, whose faults 
and peculiarities, but never their merits, are reproduced in their 
pupils? Doubtless they would have developed into good actors 
under any circumstances, but only as specialists, without breadth of 
colour or any range of conception. It must be repeated that the 
Dramatic School is an acceptable substitute for want of a better, 
but no one knows better than the experienced artists who are at the 
head of the affair that it can never rival the thoroughness of the 
system under which they themselves were educated. 

H. BarRToN BAKER 
Sa 
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Tus being the last month of the year, the Art periodicals have 
made a special effort to atone for past shortcomings, and to catch 
fresh subscribers for their new volumes, As has been often the case 
of late, the A/agasine of Art makes the best show of literature, 
‘The Cruise of the Rover”? is a poem by Mr. E. W. Gosse, illus- 
trated with considerable success by Mr. Seymour Lucas. Mr. 
Gosse’s work suggests inevitable comparison with the Laureate’s 
‘* Ballad of the Aevenge.” It does not gain by it ; it is in fact thin, 
and rather weak.—‘‘ Art on Wheels” is a well-illustrated paper by 
Mr. Richard Heath, on some beautiful carriages in the Musée de 
Cluny ; and Mr. Monkhouse contributes some interesting notes on 
‘« A Pre-Raphaelite Collection,” which includes a curious ‘‘Regina 
Cordium” by Rossetti. An engraving of this picture is given, 
together with others after Arthur Hughes, Burne Jones, Ford 
Madox Brown, and others. Mr. Austin Dobson’s ‘‘ Hogarth’s 
House and Tomb” is in his usual admirable style, and full of 
information, some of which is new; and Miss Julia Cartwright’s 
paper on ‘‘ The Nativity in Art” is seasonable, suggestive, and not 
devoid of able criticism.—Miss Harrison continues her ‘‘ Greek 
Myths in Greek Art” with ‘‘ Helen of Troy,” and the editor gives 
us a brilliant first chapter on ‘‘ Velasquez.” Of the engravings the 
less said the better; of the article we shall speak when it is con- 
cluded. Professor Colvin’s note on the waxen bust at Lille, attri- 
buted to Raphael, is good in style, of course; he rejects the theory 
of Raphael’s authorship, and brings several interesting facts to bear 
upon the question, 

The Portfolio is better than usual. The best illustration is Mr. 
C. O. Murray’s etchy-g after Mr. Davis’s ‘‘ Returning to the Fold,” 
good in tone and feeling, and with some well-drawn sheep.— 


“Gathering Apples” is simply absurd; out there are pleasant 


qualities in Brunet-Debaines’ view of Whitby, and there is both 
merit and interest in the two pen-drawings by E. Grandsire and 
Tancrede Abraham. 

The best illustrations in the Art Journal are Mr. G. L. Seymour’s 
sketches for Mrs. Alfred Hunt’s paper on ‘‘ Chartres.” The view 
of the cathedral, though it shows more of the quaint surrounding 
houses, is suggestive and sunny, and well engraved.—‘‘ Dysart, 
Fyfe,” after the picture by George Reid, R.S.A., is strong and 
effective, and good in tone and values ; but the writer of the article 
on this able painter should avoid such words as ‘‘ tonality.” 

In recent numbers of Z’Aré we may specially note Leopold 
Flameng’s delicate engraving on copper of Frangois Flameng’s 
picture, ‘‘ Camille Desmoulins ’—beautiful in varied tones; and 
Faivre’s so-called etching after Mr. Boughton’s ‘‘ Weeders of the 
Pavement,”—Emile Michel has started a very promising series of 
papers on Les Mus¢es d’Allemagne,” commencing with Cologne, 
and adinirably illustrated. he subject is prolific, and, so far as we 
know, new. 

Art and Letters shows improvement ; but its articles are lament- 
ably inadequate and superticial The ‘‘Sculpture of Michael 
Angelo,” for instance. & a kind of insult to one’s intelligence. A 
grander subject wouia pe difficult to find ; but the writer begins 
with nothing, and ends where he began. The illustrations, too, 
have but slight connection with the text; and one—‘‘The Lost Soul” 
—is not sculptural at all, but a drawing in the Uffizzi Gallery. The 
worst of it is that the engraver has managed to coarsen this 
wonderful conception into something very like melo-drama of which 
the original is innocent. 
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Come Away aT ONCE, ROSE: 


DE GOING TO ROLL IN THE FRENCH CHALK ON THE DANCING Deck.—3. DECORATIVE Errects.—4,. DISCIPLINE : d i 
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FitzSMITH (WHo Likes TO HAVE THE SMALLNESS OF HIS HANDS REMEMBERED) : 
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THaT FLAG Makes You Look Quite Rep."——11. “ BLANCHE, You Look STEEP! 

You Witt See QUITE A Picture." AND THEY Dow - 
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ROYAL SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER 
COLOURS 


rst Winter Exhibition at the Gallery in Pall Mall 
East is not announced as a collection of studies and sketches. It 

ge i large a proportion of landscape studies 
contains, however, quite as larg prop ; 

i i Nature as any of its recent predecessors, anc 
painted directly from is any ae Of Me 
they constitute a very attractive feature of the display. : i 
A, W. Hunt’s rare skill in representing the facts of nature ble 
atmospheric influences of a transient kind, there are several 
examples. The drawing of ‘‘ Warkworth Castle from the Sands, 
overshadowed and partly obscured by a stormy cloud, is the Swe 
striking and impressive, but the views of ‘* Durham and o 
*¢ Kinloch Erve, Ross-shire,” seen through the medium of luminous 
mist, are not less true or less artistically treated. Mr, Albert 
Goodwin has also succeeded admirably in_ recording a very 
evanescent phase of atmospheric effect in his “* Storm in the Simplon 
Road.” The views of ‘*The Monastery of St. Francis, Assisi, 
and of “Lucca,” glowing with the warm light of the midday sun, 
are among many other studies by this artist remarkable for nee 
refined beauty of tone and truth of local character. Mr. G. H. 
Andrews sends several picturesque studies made in Venice and 
other towns of North Italy, full of light and colour ; and Mr. H.M. 
Marshall some faithful and artistic renderings of the familiar aspect 
of London streets in murky weather. Among many studies in 
Venice and on the Thames by Miss Clara Montalba, the drawing of 
a group of ‘‘ Hay Barges off Queenhitne ” on a hazy morning Is 
especially noteworthy for its atmospheric truth, its broad ey 
of effect, and perfect keeping. A large drawing of vivacious girls 
at work ina hayfield, ‘‘ Sunshine,” by Mr. R, Thorne Waite, dis- 
plays careful study and sound workmanship, but it is not so luminous 
in tone or so suggestive of natural effect as some of his out-door 
sketches, of which ‘‘ Passing Showers” and ‘‘A Welsh Common 
are perhaps the best examples. 

Three inte drawings of forest scenery, by Mr. T. J. Watson, are 
marked by truthful rendering of detail as well as breadth of effect 
and vigorous handling ; not often do we meet with a better example 
of accurate landscape draughtsmanship than the group of birch trees 
in his ‘‘ Copse Cutting.” ‘There is a certain grandeur and solemnity 
in Mr. T. Danby’s sombre picture of ‘‘ Llanberis Lake ” as well as 
beauty and truth of tone, but the figure of a man awkwardly intro- 
duced in the foreground is a discordant element. Mr. Samuel Read 
contributes several picturesque studies in Normandy and a large and 
elaborate view of ‘Toledo Cathedral.” Mr. O. W. Brierly’s large 
view on the lagune, with boats crowded with workmen going to the 
Arsenale Nuovo, ‘‘ A Grey Morning in Venice” conveys an impres- 
sion of space, and is more agreeable in colour than most ef his 
works. Mr. E. A. Goodall’s highly finished street-scenes in Cairo 
and Venice, animated by many figures, are glowing with colour, and 
true to local fact. ; 

Figure pictures are even less numerous than usual at this gallery, 
and less important. Besides several black and white studies for 
pictures that have already appeared, the President, Sir John Gilbert, 
sends a sketchy drawing of large size, realising, with a great deal of 
dramatic power, the scene in ‘* Roderick Random” in which “ Miss 
Jenny snaps her fingers at Captain Weazel.” The scene is full of 
animation, and the various actors in it are skilfully characterised ; 
the raw-boned, red-headed Roderick is a singularly faithful embodi- 
ment of Smollett’s hero, and the figures of the barber Strap, of the 
carman, and of Mrs. Weazel, are not much inferior to it. Not less 
animated in design than this, or less vigorous in treatment is Mr. 
J. D. Watson’s large sketch of two troopers of the last century 
chasing a goose over the snow, called ‘‘The Last Chance for a 
Christmas Dinner.” A more finished drawing by this artist, 
**Cleaning Day,” is remarkable for the clever rendering of the 
surfaces of various copper and brass cooking utensils, and for the 
beauty and natural movement of the girl who is engaged in scouring 
them. Mr. Norman Tayler’s drawing of a comely peasant girl, 
** Autumn,” is a true type of unsophisticated English rustic character ; 
and there are some fine qualities of colour, together with vivacity of 
expression, in Mr. Walter Duncan’s companion half-length figures, 
** Benedick ” and *‘ Beatrice.” I[1.R.H. the Princess Louise, who for 
some time past has been a honorary member of the Society, con- 
tributes a large drawing of a man steering his canoe among the rocks 
and shallows of the Cascapedix River in Canada. Though not quite 
free from crudities of style, it is distinguished by correctness of 
design and artistic breadth of treatment, A considerable number of 
small drawings and studies by the late Edward Duncan are included 
in the collection. All of them show a conscientious regard for 
Nature combined with artistic taste, and some by their simplicity of 
style recall the work of the earlier masters of the school. 
—_——_.____ 


THE BIRD OF WINTER 


ALTHOUGH the robin is generally associated with snow and frost, 
the lover of country sights knows that it first makes itself obtrusive 
in the garden during the wet foggy weather of late autumn. Thus 
the Laureate introduces it as meeting Enoch Arden on his return, 
when— 


THE twenty-fi 


through the dripping haze 
The dead weight of the dead leaf bore it down; 
Thicker the drizzle grew, deeper the gloom. 
At other seasons the robin is a shy bird, and lives in woods and 
thick hedges, retired from men, After its late summer moult in July 
it returns to the familiar haunts of winter, the gardens, yards, and 
little plantations adjoining man’s dwellings. Modern ornithologists 
have found out that the numbers of our home birds are largely 
recruited in autumn by immigrants from the Continent, while many 
of the English robins appear on the other hand to seek the 
countries which those birds leave. This partial migration is now 
recognised as prevailing with many others of our common birds— 
blackbirds, magpies, and the like, “At the lighthouse of Rhu Stoir, 
on the west coast of Scotland, one redbreast comes every winter, 
and becomes so tame as to eat out of the light-keeper’s hand. In 
1881 it arrived on November 30. Cowper did not forget the 
familiar bird of winter in his ‘* Winter Walk at Noon :”— ; 
The redbreast warbles still and is content 
With slender notes, and more than half suppressed ; 
Pleased with his solitude, and flitting light 
From spray to spray. 
Indeed, a host of writers celebrate the virtues of the robin. Valen- 
tine ‘‘ relished a love-song like a robin redbreast” in the ‘Two 
Gentlemen of Verona,” Chaucer admired ‘the tame ruddocke.” 
Walton, in one of his sweetest passages, descants on * the honest 
robin that loveth mankind both alive and dead,” alluding to its 
kindly deeds as told in the ballad of the ‘Babes in the Wood.” 
Shakespeare and Collins also laud this bird for its pious offices, the 
care with which it would bring leaves and flowers ‘to fair Fidele’s 
grassy tomb.” It was a favourite bird of Wordsworths, —this 
“pious bird with the scarlet breast.” Ile even terms it— 
The bird that by some name or other 
All men who know thee call their brother. 
Well may its multiplicity of names be alluded to. With us, indeed, 
its one pleasant name is all it requires to make it generally loved, 
but in France it is far different. M. Rolland gives no fewer than 
eighty-five synonyms for it, of which ‘* Rossignol d’Hiver” (Brittany), 
“Roy Patan” (Savoy), ‘‘Vachette” (Anjou), ‘ Bénit ” (Poitou), 
‘*Boue” (Languedoc), ‘ Misére ” or ** Homme Mistre ” (Orléanais), 
“Marie Godrée” (Normandy), ‘‘ Magnon Foireux” (Picardy), may be 
accepted as specimens. The popular rhyme in that country says :— 


A la Sainte Luce (Dec. 13) 
Les jours allongent d'un pas de russe 
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In spite of this chorus both of poets and simple rustics, we are 
fain to avow our belief that the robin is something of an impostor. 
It stays away from man as long as it can, only seeking his dwelling 
when in a manner compelled by stress of weather. If it could 
linger in its country retirement longer it doubtless would, just as 
the carpenter was morally as guilty in his nefarious proceedings as 
the more openly voracious walrus, for he ate as many of the oysters 
as he could. It is distrustful, and withdraws from man’s neighbour- 
hood when nesting cares beset it. Its pugnacity, too, 1s extreme, 
and it isunamiable with other birds to the last degree. Watch it 
during frost and snow, when it has lighted upon a treasure. The 
other birds, hedge-sparrows, tits, and the like, stand round, gravely 
waiting till it shall have concluded its repast, just as jackals, however 
hungry, keep a respectful distance when_ the lion jis feeding. Does 
a sparrow venture to come near it? The robin’s plumage ruffles 
up and he fliesat it like a turkey-cock. In spring it can brook no rival, 
and savagely attacks its own kith and kin, We have picked up a 
robin with a broken wing, a hurt caused by another which sat in the 
hedge waiting to renew its attack were the injured bird left to itself. 
Neither is it companionable. It cares not for its own kind nor for 
the society of other birds. Morose, pugnacious, and tyrannical, it 
sits aloof in the shrubbery, and then wins popular admiration by 
drawing near man and man’s dwellings in winter—that is to say, 
when stern hunger obliges it to visit man’s habitation. Yet com- 
pulsory virtue, according to all moralists, is never praiseworthy. 
‘Winter nightingale” though the French call it, their word 
‘‘rossignol”” has a secondary meaning not complimentary to the 
bird. In the Haut-Maine it is a bird of evil presage, and is called 
‘* Hezuet,” that is, having an evil eye. In short, the redbreast has 
a double character ; lines of good and of evil twine themselves in its 
life. Its plumage testifies to this, being at once brilliant, cheerfui, 
dull, and depressing. The weasel and the wild cat will never molest 
it, says the legend, or even eat it when killed, A curious inquirer 
may trace the same influence for good and evil in the little wren. 
Folk-lore possesses a distinct set of beliefs for both the good and the 
evil qualities of the redbreast. 

As an unlucky, ill-boding bird, in Scotland and some parts of 
England the redbreast’s song brings bad luck and mischief if the 
hearer be sick. The bird is a harbinger of death in some parts, 
and should it tap three times at the window of a dying person that 
person is sure to die. In the Loiret on Candlemas Day a supersti- 
tion is indulged in akin to the old stories still current in benighted 
parts of England about suspending from the roof a dead kingfisher 
which will turn to the direction of the wind, and the like. Thus in 
the Loiret a male robin is killed and trussed on a spil of hazel- 
wood, and thence laid on the dogs before the fire. In a short time it 
will begin to turn round of its own accord. The French name, 
‘* Misere,” points in the same direction. 

Undoubtedly the belief in its good qualities, however, predo- 
minates, and the ballad of the ‘‘ Babes in the Wood” is mainly 
answerable for this. Herrick adapts the notion ingeniously :— 

Sweet Amaryllis, by a spring’s 

Soft and soule-melting murmurings 
Slept ; and, thus sleeping, thither flew 
A Robin Redbreast, who at view 

Not seeing her at all to stir, 

Brought leaves and mosse to cover her. 

A few years since the robin received almost an apotheosis in the 
snow scenes depicted on Christmas cards of the good old fashion, 
before zstheticism claimed them as her own. A similar fate, it may 
be remembered, overtook the swallow, and both birds have in conse- 
quence, owing to the operation of a familiar law, somewhat suffered 
of late years from popular contempt. The redbreast is one of the 
group known to collectors of folk-lore, sacred because of its pro- 
curing fire from heaven to bestow upon the world. Something of 
this belief perhaps lurks in Pliny’s story of redbreasts changing to 
redstarts in the summer. In Germany they were birds sacred to 
Thor, the wielder of the thunderbolt, the god of lightning. Tradi- 
tion in Normandy says that the wren brought down fire from 
heaven, and lost all its feathers owing to the fire scorching them on 
the way down. The other birds agreed to give it a feather apiece. 
The redbreast was in too great a hurry to approach it with expres- 
sions of sympathy, and had its own breast burnt in consequence. 
Hence its old Keltic name, Bronrhydding. In Brittany if any one 
should kill it, it is called to Paradise, It is believed in that district, 
like the cross-bill, to have taken away a thorn from the Saviour’s 
crown, ITence the colour of its breast. Another legend of Brittany 
speaks of the magpie and the robin at the Crucifixion. The latter 
was blessed for its affectionate care: ‘‘ Thine eyes shall have the 
colour of heaven ; thou shalt always be the bearer of blessings.” The 
magpie, which in those days possessed a beautiful crest and 
plumage, insulted the Divine Sufferer, and was cursed and deprived 
of its bravery: ‘Thy plumage shall be the black and white of 
mourning, and the rain of heaven shall always fall into thy nest.” 
Somewhat similar is the Basque legend, that the redbreast brought 
a drop of water in its beak for the eye of the Virgin which had been 
accidentally injured with a thorn. Yet another kindred superstition 
attaches to it in the Highlands ; it has a drop of God’s blood in its 
veins. From this belief in its sanctity and the Divine favour which 
it enjoys, the curious thread-like excrescences on briars, known in 
Sussex as ‘‘robin redbreast’s cushions,” are in that country hung 
round the necks of children to cure whooping-cough. In spite, 
therefore, of its quarrelsome and morose disposition, the redbreast 
is a favourite with folk-lore and poetry; domesticsentiments having 
also attached itself to this bird of winter par excellence, it is in vain 
for the naturalist to recount its churlish traits and unamiable temper. 
As well might he attempt to persuade an American that his robin 
has no relation to our redbreast, being only a red-breasted thrush, 
Sooth to say the redwing, a common winter visitor to our isles, 
appears to us more beautiful, more full of associations, and more 
interesting than the robin, It leaves the pine forests of Norway and 
the éezdra of Siberia with the first bitter winds to flutter in little 
parties over our meadows, up and down our hedgerows. Its clear, 
rich song is never heard with us, being reserved for its love-making, 
when spring has fairly set in on the distant banks of Petschora. It 
cheers the desolate region with beauty and melody. It soothes the 
toils of the Norwegian shepherd at his seter with its midnight 
strains. When with late October it comes to our shores it warns us 
that winter is approaching in earnest. It furnishes the schoolboy 
with something to shoot at, and his father with a peg whereon to 
hang a sonnet. Lastly, sentiment apart, it is by no means 
contemptible in a pie. M. G. Watkins 


Missrs, CHAPPELL AND Co. 
comic opera of Aip Van IWVinkle, arranged in a variety of forms. 
First we have the full score, with the words and pianoforte 
accompaniment. The right of performance in this opera is reserved 
by the authors ; so amateurs, beware! Next comes a very excellent 


From hence comes Planquette’s 


arrangement for the pianoforte by Berthold Tours. * Selections 
from Az Van Winkle” have been carefully chosen and arranged 
for the pianoforte (with orchestral accompaniments ad /20.), by 
A. Van Biene ; whilst all the popular songs and dances have been 
divided into ‘* Three Fantasias for the Pianoforte,” by W. 
Smallwood, in a simplified ferm, This bright and melodious music 
has not been neglected ly the adaptors for dance purposes, Charles 
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d’Albert has brought out ‘‘ The Rhine Fay Valse,” ‘The Rip Van 
Winkle Galop,” The Gretchen Waltz,” ‘‘The Rip Van Winkle 
Polka,” ‘* Lancers,” and ‘ Quadrilles,” so that before many weeks 
are over we shall all be well acquainted with the music of Planquette’s 
latest production, which is as popular as its predecessor, Zes Cloches 
de Corneville.—One of the most successful songs of the season is 
‘Ve Cupids Droop Each Little Head,” the poetry translated from 
‘ Catullus,” by Lord Byron; the graceful and appropriate music by 
M. Valérie White. The compass of this dainty song is from E on 
the first line to F on the fifth line; it is only published in one key. 
—Mrs. Hemans’ pathetic poem, “I Know It by Thy Song,” has 
been set toa pleasing melody, for a mezzo-soprano, by Hermann 
Klein.—Sentimental tenors will find two love songs of the most 
enthusiastic description, which few female hearts could resist, in 
‘‘Where Thou Art,” words by J. L. Puxley, music by W. Fullerton; 
and ‘‘One Proof More,” written and composed by Thomas Moore 
and A, Samuelli.Of the same sentimental type is ‘‘ Darling 
Mine,” words by Edward Oxenford ; music by Louis Engel. It is 
published in three keys, and is therefore open to all male singers, — 
Replete with devotional feeling is a grand old poem, by Ben Jonson, 
which has inspired Alfred Piatti to a very appropriate setting; when 
sung by Mr. Santley, for whom it was composed, this song always 
makes a marked impression.—‘‘Chappell’s Christmas Numher of his 
Dance Music” is not only published for solo players, but a duet com- 
panion is also brought out which will be heartily welcomed for Christ- 
mas festivities. The former, as usual, contains ten popular sets of 
dance music, six of which are by Charles d’Albert. Two of these are 
none the worse for their antiquity, c'est 2 dire—‘‘The England Quad- 
rilles” and ‘‘ The Como Quadrilles.” Last and best of this number 
are ‘‘ The Clan Alpine Lancers,” by Henry Morley.—Old friends, 
six in all, are to be met with in the Duets number ; three by Charles 
d’Albert, namely: ‘Olivette Quadrilles,” ‘Sweethearts Valse,” 
and ‘‘The Torpedo Galop.” ‘The Knight of St. Patrick Quad- 
rilles” (on popular Irish melodies), arranged by Dan Godfrey, prove 
that the national airs of any country are ‘always nervous and 
inspiriting. Our remaining specimens of dance music from the 
above firm are the “‘ Loyauté Valse,” by Luke Wheeler, who is 
well up to his work ; ‘‘ The Pretty Foot Polka,” a dance-provoking 
tune by L. C, Desormes ; ‘‘ Les Salterelles Polka,” by Delbruck, the 
melody and quaint frontispiece being equally attractive.—By the 
same composer is ‘* Visione d’Amore Valse,” danceable, and the 
time well-marked, but of an ordinary type; the gorgeous frontispiece 
being the only original part about it. The reverse may be said of 
the “ Muriella” Polka, by Tito-Lo-Posa, which will take its 
place as first favourite of the new music in the Christmas budget.— 
With a well-marked melody, and not difficult to play, ‘‘ Grand 
March Heroic ” (Tel-el-Kebir), composed by William Fullerton, is 
a very good after-dinner piece. 


—_—_—_—___—>___——___. 
fIUNTING SKETCHES IN FRANCE 

THESE sketches are by a Gallic artist, who tells us that it is not 
very easy to draw a comparison between the French and English 
systems of hunting, as the only possible similarity lies in the fact that 
in both cases the devotees of the sport are mounted. In every other 
way the method of procedure is entirely different. Thus, he 
remarks that, whereas the Englishman hunts for the credit of his 
horse, the Frenchman hunts for the credit of his dogs. What is 
certain, moreover, is that neither hunts for the sake of the game 
itself; for he remarks that the flesh of the stag is as ‘“ mediocre 
as that of the fox, while that of the wild boar, notwith- 
standing all attempts at seasoning, is always detestable””—and yet 
we remember having eaten capital civet de cerf and far from 
“detestable” filet de sanglier across the Channel. Whatever the 
nationality of the mounted hunter, says the artist with much truth, 
his pleasure lies simply in the chase itself, and there his superiority 
lies over the mere sportsman who shoots for the sake of his bag. In 
France the Master of the Houndsis even a more important personage 
than in England. He bears all the expense of the pack, and of the 
compensation accorded to ** citizens” who object to having their fields 
crossed without a consideration. In exchange for this he is socially 
popular, and on New Year’s Day his neighbours never neglect to 
leave their cartes cornés at his house. Moreover, he is a State 
functionary—an unpaid functionary, it is true, but one nevertheless 
of considerable standing, for, in the exercise of his functions, he is 
a valuable assistant to that all-powerful official, the Prefect; for 
instance, when a battue has to be organised for the destruction 
of the predatory animals which ravage the flocks and poultry 
yards of the district. He bears the title of Lieutenant de Louveterie, 
but in the majority of the Departments this title is as honorary as his 
salary, except near Poitou, where a few families of wolves are pre- 
served with a care worthy of all the rewards at the disposal of the 
Society for the Protection of Animals, Elsewhere, in France, 
wolves have disappeared. The sole animal, whose pursuit justifies 
the maintenance of this dignity, is therefore the wild boar, 

Le Sanglier lourd et mechant, . 
S’en va labourer dans les champs, 

This “‘field-labour ” is, indeed, the great grievance urged against 
the boar, not only by the unknown writer of the hunting-song 
which is dedicated to poor piggy, but by the dwellers on the borders 
of the forest where he makes his home. The rapidity, indeed, 
with which, by means of his powerful snout, he grubs up a consi- 
derable extent of surface, sufficiently accounts for the animosity 
which the peasants feel towards him, and this is amply testified by 
the eagerness with which they afford all possible information to the 
hunter with regard to their enemy’s whereabouts, as contrasted with 
the surliness with which they reply to the same questions when the 
object of the hunt is not the boar but the stag, or some other quarry. 

Whether the hunting-party has set forth after a boar, a stag, ora 
small deer, the number and variety of animals in the French forest 
are so great that the Master of the Hunt has to provide for the object 
of the sport being changed. Hence his interest chiefly centres in 
his dogs, in which he must necessarily be able to place every confi- 
dence, and on them he devotes all his care and attention, as well as the 
greater portion of his hunting Budget. His horses accordingly fall 
into the rank of mere accessories, and their quality is by no means 
of that supreme importance that an English M. F.H. attaches to his 
huniers. In a French hunt endurance rather than speed is the 
virtue sought. The question also of jumping obstacles, again, is not 
taken into account, for those encountered are either so easy, such 
as a ditch or fallen tree, as to present no difficulty for the poorest 
mount, or so formidable that the best steeplechaser in existence 
could not clear them. Where walls exist they surpass the height o. 
the tallest Drum-Major in the French Army, while the hedges are 
thick, and, moreover, interwoven with thongs as sharp as razors 
blades. Nor do the French care for the appearance of their steeds 
—as may be gathered from the screwy Rosinantes depicted by our 
artist. Provided that the horses can carry them so many miles, and 
then be able to take them home again without needing the momentary 
application of the spur, they are content, for the roads and paths 
encountered in a day's run need more the perseverance and endures 
ance of the mule than the fire and “go” of the English hunter. 
When a Frenchman finds a steed according to his needs he keeps 
him as long as possible, no matter how ungainly he may be, or how 
old he may grow. ‘Thus on the return ride the cortége frequently 
resembles a string of condemned horses going to the slaughter- 
houses, but sorry as the procession may be it excites far more 
interest amongst passers-by than the finest cavalcade in the Bois de 
Boulogne—due to the knowledge that weary, halt, and scraggy as 
the animals may look, it needs only a blast on the huge horn which 
forms the complement of every Gallic hunter’s equipment to renew 
all their youth and vigour, 
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1. The Master of the Hounds.—2. An Introduction : 


‘* My dear fellow, A Parisian friend of mine who... 


the beater reporting. —4. In full cry: thetrural postman, who is following on foot, 


3. At the trysting-place : 


* Delighted, Sir, that you have come to take part in our labours.” 
can hardly keep up the pace.—5. How a ditch is crossed when 


the horseman is alone.—6. How it is crossed when in company.—7. How another difficulty is overcome when no one is by.---8. How it is overcome when 


some one is looking.—9, The Return Home. 


IUNTING NOTES IN FRANCE, BY A FRENCII 


It is only eight o’clock, and there are ov/y thirty miles to be covered before dinner. 
ARTIST 
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“ALMS-DAY IN ROME” 


FROM TUE PICTURE BY GUIDO R, BACH, EXHIBITED AT THE INSTITUTE OF PAINTERS IN WATER-COLOURS 
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SUN-SPOTS AND THE AURORA BOREALIS 


THE present autumn has witnessed a very remarkable display of 
two astronomical phenomena, which are now well understood to be 
closely associated with each other—sun-spots and the aurora. ae 
the close of 1879 there has been a gradual and steady increase of the 
number of spots seen on the surface of the sun 5 and along with that 
an increase also, in frequency and in splendour, of the displays of 
the aurora. It may be assumed that now both have nearly reached 
the maximum, and that there will be a gradual return to the state of 
comparative quiescence. Yet it will be in accordance with the 
observed facts at former periods ofspot maxima that during the next 
year or two spots, auroras, and magnetic storms will be very frequent. 
Tt is curious that the significance of the sun-spots, 1n helping to 
throw light upon the physics of the sun, was only first pene at 
recent years. The fact of sun-spots being observed by the na ed 
eye is recorded many centuries ago ; and little more than a hundred 
years ago astronomers were able, by means of the sun-spots, to deter- 
mine with accuracy the period in which the sun revolves on its axis 5 
but beyond that they did not go. It is not much more than fifty 
years ago since it was first suspected that the sun-spots do not appear 
at irregular intervals, but according to a law of periodicity 3 and it is 
a much shorter time since any attention was given to the investiga- 
tion of the connection between the sun-spots and the aurora, and the 
magnetic condition of the earth. : toe 

The attention of astronomers was first directed to the periodicity 
ofsun-spots. After making a series of daily observations extending 
over many years, Herr Schwabe, of Dessau, was able to announce 
the existence of a cycle extending over about eleven years during 
which the spots passed from one period of maximum till they reached 
the next again. About the maximum period there are one or two 
years in which on not a single day is the face of the sun, as viewed 
through a telescope of moderate power, free from spots; and then 
there come intermediate years, in which the spots are still seen, 
though they are fewer in number, till a minimum 1s reached, when 
for a year, or thereby, the face of the sun seems entirely free from all 
trace of spots. The last period of almost entire quiescence was 
during the years 1878 and 1879 ; but since the close of the latter year 
the increase of the spots, both in number and in extent, has been 
very marked. : 

Here, then, we have a most remarkable and well-ascertained fact 
in reference to our sun, that ina period of about eleven years his 
surface undergoes a series of changes, passing from a condition in 
which there is no violent agitation visible, onwards toa state such as 
that in which it is at present, when there is evidence of the presence 
of tremendous forces at work on the solar surface, tearing up its 
luminous atmosphere into the most fantastic fissures, in which planets 
might be buried and leave no trace behind, Having ascertained the 
fact, astronomers, naturally enough, would-like also to find out the 
cause. It is perhaps nothing to be wondered at in itself that, ina 
body like the sun, where the heat is so much beyond all that the 
imagination even can grasp as a measure of heat, there should be 
violent perturbation of its surface. The analogy of our blast 
furnaces, which at their hottest must be infinitely cooler than the 
sun, might suggest that to us; but the thing to be explained is the 
recurrence, at periodic intervals, of the violent rending of the surface 
which we call sun-spots. ; : 

It was for some time a notion cherished in certain astronomical 
circles that the cause of these sputs might be found in the planets ; 
and among the planets chiefly in Jupiter, which, through his great 
size, might be supposed, at the time of his nearest approach to the 
sun, to’ exert an influence on him if any planet could doso, The 
period of his revolution round the sun—4,332 days, or about fifty 
days short of twelve years—seemed to suggest a correspondence with 
the period of eleven years and a little over of the sun-spot cycle. 
But fuller investigation has compelled astronomers to leave Jupiter 
out of account in attempting to explain sun-spots. By no system of 
arrangement can any satisfactory relation be established between the 
positions of Jupiter in his course round the sun and the changes on 
the sun's surface. If Jupiter fails us, we have still comets anl 
meteoric systems to fall back upon as probable causes ; and there are 
some observed facts which seem at least to be in favour of the 
theory that the sun-spots are due to the presence of comets in 
the neighbourhood of the sun, There is especially one very 
remarkable fact which cannot possibly be passed by without notice. 
The year 1843 was the period of greatest quiescence on the sun’s 
surface. The spots were at their minimum; and there were, as 
usual at the minimum period, many weeks in which no spot could 
be detected on the sun’s face. But in May, 1843, the most remark- 
able comet of modern times suddenly appeared in the immediate 
vicinity ofthe sun. It approached the sun’s surface nearer than any 
other comet on record has done, except the comet of this autumn, 
which there seems some good cause for believing to be the same 
body. And, within a few weeks after the passage of the comet 
across the face of the sun, there appeared the largest spot of which 
there is any record ; and now, again, when a comet has grazed the 
sun even nearer than the great comet of 1843, we have, within a few 
weeks of its passing the sun, the remarkable outburst of sun spots 
which have been seen of late. 

There is certainly a coincidence here; but an astronomer will 
pause before affirming any more, for there are facts which would seem 
to point to anotherconclusion. It iscurious, for instance, that next 
to the great spot of 1843, the largest spot seen in modern times was 
in October, 1865, at a time which was also near the minimum of sun 
spots. And what is more significant still is, that from July, 1843, to 
October, 1865, the period intervening between these two greatest 
spots is very precisely two periods of revolution of the sun-spot 
cycle of eleven years and a little over. 

May not this point, then, to a law of periodicity in the recurrence 
of the greatest spot at the period at which the spots usually attain their 
minimum? There was no comet visible in 1865, at the time of the 
great spot of that autumn. The evidence adduced to show that 
comets can account for sun spots is, therefore, at best not conclusive, 
A certain influence, even though it were admitted, still leaves the 
periodicity to be accounted for, 

Failing comets, we turnasa last resort to meteoricsystems. And 
here, at least, we get what the comets do not afford us, the 
observance of a periodic law. We, in our course round the sun, 
pass in the course of the year through several meteor systems ; and, 
in particular, we pass through one on the 14th of November, which 
has a period of thirty-three years. Now it is every way possible that 
there are millions of these meteor systems ; and, if so, the sun too 
must encounter some of them in his course; and if they, too, are 
periodic, as are our November meteors, it may be that at intervals 
of eleven years there returns a period when, in countless numbers, 
they plunge into the atmosphere of the sun, and so set up this 
agitation of his surface which we see. Ifthe cause of the sun spots 
be not external to the sun, but within the globe of the sun itself, we 
are led into a region where imagination may indeed suggest many 
things, but observation can confirm nothing, 

A still more interesting question arises as to the effect which the 
changes on the sun’s surface may have upon ourearth, And here 
the evidence is abundant and conclusive as respects the relation 
between the sun-spots and the aurora, As the sun-spots increase, 
the aurora also is more frequently seen ; when the sun-spots decrease, 
the aurora decreases along with them; and, during the years of 
sun-spot minima, the aurora is seldom or never seen. 

In the years 1858 and 1859, and again in the years 1869 and 1870, 
which were the last two periods of sun-spot maxima, the splendour 
of the aurora was very remarkable ; and now again, after a period 
of rest, it has often been seen since August, 1880, So close is the 
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relation between the two, that whenever we see tne auicz: 7~‘ntil- 
lating with more than ordinary brilliancy, or when we see indica- 
tions of a magnetic storm, we may be quite certain that an 
observation of the sun's face will reveal the existence of a spot, or 
a system of spots, at the same time. The relation, therefore, is of 
the closest kind, and is quite direct. It might be thought that 
since the connection between the sun spots and the aurora has been 
thoroughly established, it would be possible also to establish a 
connection between the sun spot and the changes of the weather, 
But all attempts to do so have hitherto ended in failure. Among 
observers who hold that there is a relation of some kind between 
the sun-spots and the weather, there is no general agreement as to 
what that relation is. Some hold that there is evidence that the 
earth receives greater heat in the years when the sun-spots are more 
frequent ; others, again, find evidence leading to quite the opposite 
conclusion. 

We may at least express our disappointment that so promising a 
factor in the solution of our difficult weather problem fails to give a 
more definite answer; for, naturally, we should expect, when 
the surface of the sun is visibly agitated, and its atmosphere torn 
into fragments, and its depths disclosed, that climatic changes on 
our earth would follow directly on such violent convulsions in the 
sun. But it seems that it is not so. The scasons run their course, 
and we have not solved their problem yet. But though we are 
obliged to confess that the weather will not arrange itself as we 
would like, in correspondence with the sun-spot cycle, still, there 
is in the observation of that cycle, and in the discovery of its relations 
to the aurora and to the magnetism of our coast, one of the most 
interesting and most fruitful of the fields which modern astronomy 
has won for us. A. C. 
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Ir is not a good sign when novelists become self-conscious, and 
not only write stories, but write about them. The word has lately 
gone forth from America that readers no longer want to be 
interested or amused—they only want to know what authors think 
about certain characters and situations. Mrs. John Kent Spender, 
in her preface to ‘Gabrielle de Bourdaine” (3 vols. : Hurst and 
Blackett), considers that as yet only a minority have reached this 
state of mind, and states the reasons why she deliberately chooses 
to neglect the many, and to provide for the few who demand novels 
that deal with ‘‘the deeper elements and more ultimate realities of 
life.” She desires to make her readers look through and beyond 
their sorrows, and therefore severely refrains from exciting or 
amusing them. ‘his would be all very well if it were possible to 
find any trace of a deeper element or ultimate reality, or even 
comfort for sorrow, in ‘Gabrielle de Bourdaine.” Mrs. Spender 
has been accused, and we think with justice, of seeming to make 
her characters miserable for the sake of making them miserable, 
and for no good moral or dramatic purpose of any kind, Iler 
latest story is open to precisely the same criticism. Everybody is 
very wretched, within strictly sentimental limits, and emerges at 
last, for the most part, into a sort of twilight happiness. Lut no 
depth of feeling is touched anywhere, nothing is explained, no 
source of strength is suggested, and we are made to feel that the 
poor vulgar creature, as Mrs. Spender probably deem him, who 
tries to make his readers laugh or to forget their own worries in an 
exciting story, does more to benefit his fellow-creatures than the 
sort of self-styled philosophy which only excites the emotion of 


self-pity. Gabrielle is a girl who lets one lover go for the sake of © 


another who certainly does not behave when out of her sight as if 
he were worth keeping. Disappointed in him, she marries a good 
and true-hearted clergyman. ‘This simple plot is connected with 
one or two subordinate romances, including the solution of a ghost 
story, and similar ‘‘ultimate realities.” The scene is laid in 
Guernsey, for the reason that the authoress had been there in 1878, 
but, so far as concerns local colour—always needful when any 
particular place is specified—it might with equal justice have been 
laid anywhere else in the world. This want of the artistic sense, 
in small as well as in great things, appears to be the root of Mrs. 
Spender’s errors. She fails entirely to see the true purpose of 
fiction, and naturally, therefore, the right means for effecting it. 
The way to make right-minded people happier—even if that were 
its purpose—is not to show them how hopelessly miserable other 
people can be. 

Something more than the mere title suggests a remote influence 
of Mrs. Reeves’s ‘‘ Comin’ Through the Rye” over Flora Hayter’s 
‘* All Among the Barley” (3 vols. : F. V. White and Co.), The 
latter, however, is very far from having any of the brightness and 


“spirit that characterised the former; and the plot is certainly likely 


to suggest that the likeness may be fanciful after all, Barbara is 
the charming daughter of a wicked mother—(by the way Flora 
Hayter writes as if she had some personal antipathy against 
mothers)—whe, returning from India, is inspired with a mortal 
hatred for her daughter because the latter happens to be more 
grown-up than she expected. For this reason she sets herself to 
destroy Barbara’s happiness and even good name. Temporary 
success is tempered by Barbara’s becoming a lady novelist, and 
being engaged as maid of honour to an exiled Queen of Hungary. 
Finally, the mother, whose own matrimonial misdeeds become 
exposed, drowns herself, and another opportune death enables 
Barbara to end happily. Very bad English and very queer French, 
with a profusion of italics, will be found amusing by some readers, 
and irritating by others: it need hardly be added that the story is 
told mainly in the first person of the present tense, though with 
confusing lapses into other persons and times. We are far, 
however, from saying that ‘‘ All Among the Barley ” is unlikely to 
be unpopular. It is not the type but the extreme development of 
the school girl’s novel, inspired by favourite models, and burlesquing 
them, in all seriousness and sincerity, Sympathetic readers, 
however, will find themselves unable to burlesque ‘‘ All Among the 
Barley” when their inevitable day comes for imitating what they 
admire. The we plus ultra of its school has now been achieved. 

There are fashions in plots, as well as in all other things. The 
plot most in vogue at present is that adopted by the author of 
“Christina North,” &c., in ‘A Golden Bar” (3 vols. : Hurst 
and Blackett) A young man anda young woman, with nothing 
on earth to do but to study themselves and one another, meet with 
mutual prejudice, which leads through a course of childish 
squabbles into what passes for love in novels of the kind. ‘That it 
is not the real thing is always proved by the complete absence of 
faith and sympathy, leading to imbecile misunderstandings. Of 
these also the favourite has been used in **A Golden Bar,”—the 
supposed incompatibility of common sense and marriage with the 
possibility of the outside world’s suspecting mercenary motives on 
either side. Bertram Heseltine and Iris Durant are the usual pair 
of geese, but at the same time they are a little less irritating than 
usual, They might very well have paired off in the first chapter ; 
but then we should have lost a story which, though unquestionably 
not worth telling, is fairly well told. In spite of the high American 
authority to which we have already alluded, the stories about men 
and women have not yet all been told, nor one tithe of them. Why 
does not the authoress of ‘*A Golden Bar” attempt to discover a 
fresh one? She would tell it well enough, and, if she failed in the 
discovery, no manner of harm would be done, 
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THE MALAGASY 


Tue ethnology of the aborigines of Madagascar has never been 
satisfactorily worked out. Whether all the native tribes have 
sprung from a common origin, or are a mixed race, are still moot 
points. Judging from their physical characteristics, the latter con- 
clusion is irresistible ; while, on the other hand, the remarkable 
identity of their dialects proves that, if they have not sprung froma 
common stock, the progress of assimilation dates from very remote 
times. The Hovas, the ruling race of Madagascar, who have estab- 
lished their sway over nearly the whole island, are distinguished by 
their light olive complexion, intellectual features, and well-made 
figures, from the other native races. Their ethnology is undoubtedly 
Mongol, and there are so many points of similarity between them 
and the Malays of Polynesia, that, with the cumulative evidence 
afforded by language, intercourse in very early times, or, in the 
alternative, a common parentage for these two distant peoples is the 
necessary inference. The tribes of the West Coast, on the other 
hand, exhibit strong negro affinities in their ebony colour, thick lips, 
and woolly hair. Some of the inhabitants, again, lay claim to an 
Arabian origin, and others, on the east coast, boast French or Indian 
descent. ‘hese facts suffice to indicate some of the initial difficulties 
with which ethnology has to deal in the Malagasy. Philologists, on 
the other hand, have a much easier task. Malagasy is undoubtedly 
closely akin to Malay. The frequent occurrence of Caffre idioms is 
admitted; but this is easily explained, since, from very early times, 
the Malagasy were in the habit of periodically making predatory 
raids upon the inhabitants of the Comoro Islands, and of the African 
coast, and of carrying off some of them into slavery. The virtual 
identity of the language spoken in all parts of the island is, indeed, 
not a little remarkable. Differences of dialect exist, but these are 
chiefly in accentuation and pronunciation, and the inhabitants of all 
the different districts can readily understand one another, 

A Malay origin for the Malagasy is principally supported by 
philological evidence. Thus the name Madagascar may be, etymo- 
logically, Malagascar—and a Malay word, It is, however, admitted 
that it is quite impossible to fix the date of the hypothetical settle- 
ment of the Malays here, and the distance between Malacca and 
Madagascar suggests that the two races might have had a common 
parentage in prehistoric times. It is, of course, possible that the 
Malagasy derive their Mongol strain from early navigators. The 
Malagasy of the present day are naturally industrious and intelligent. 
They possess a half-civilisation of their own, and are strongly affec- 
tionate in their natural relations. They are, physically, a fine people, 
robust, and active, and are distinguished by well-shaped heads, 
indicating a high intellectual and moral development. Thus, the 
eye is clear and bright, the forehead full, the back of the head almost 
flat, and the nose small and often a pure aquiline. 

Historically, the Hovas are the representative race. They have 
not only assumed sovereignty over, practically, the whole island, but 
have made it important enough to excite the cupidity of foreigners. 
Down to 1850 religious persecutions were of frequent occurrence. 
Under Radama, the Peter the Great of Malagasy history, Chris- 
tianity was taught in the island, but since then, until the present 
reign, it has been periodically closed to missionary effort, and made 
the scene of the wholesale martyrdom of Christian converts. The 
Hovas are still peculiarly attached to ancient usages. Polygamy is 
practised among them, but only those who are we.l-to-do can ailord 
to keep more than one wife, and no one, except royalty, more than 
twelve. The native religion seems to acknowledge a good and 
evil principle, but its chief objects of worship are idols, and the 
idolatrous priests have long terrorised over the people, although, 
happily, there is reason to believe that the darkness of Paganism 
willsoon cease to exist now that the Bible can be openly sold and dis- 
tributed. One of the most curious of the old native customs was the 
ordeal of the tanguin, or tanghin. This was, originally, almost the 
only form of trial of criminals, and of those who offended the priests, 
and who were accordingly charged with the capital offence of sorcery. 
The prisoner was generally made to swallow three bits of the skin 
of a fowl, and then drink a broth containing the tanghin, a poisonous 
nut which acts, in small doses, as an emetic. If he threw up the 
bits of skin he was acquitted ; utherwise he was condemned and 
executed, The mode of execution was usually precipitation over a 
lofty cliff. 

Madagascar was long closed to civilisation and colonisation. The 
dread of a foreign yoke, which has for so long a time been charac- 
teristic of the Ilovas, was encouraged by the idolatrous priests ; and, 
although the example of the native Christian martyrs was never 
wholly effaced by the teachings of Paganism, the Christians were 
long regarded as revolutionary subjects who would not be averse to 
the destruction of the native dynasty. The present claims of France 
are not only politically indefensible, but greatly to be regretted, since 
they are likely to retard the progress of civilisation, and to rouse 
once more that suspicion of foreign influence which has so often 
proved a powerful weapon in the hands of the adherents and teachers 
of the native faith, who are still powerful for evil. 


W. Mz C. 


Two curious syvtfosia in the North American will both excite 
considerable interest. In one six well-known actors discuss the 
question of ‘‘Success Upon the Stage.” ‘There is no other walk 
in life,” says John M’Cullough, ‘‘ where the rewards of good work 
are so quick, so large, and so sure.” Butthe aspirant must begin at 
the foot of the ladder and work upwards all his life. ‘* The actor 
who does not realise that each day ought to teach him something in 
his profession has reached a point where his place will soon be taken 
by others.” In the other Dr. Lewis, Mrs. E. C. Stanton, and Dr. 
Chadwick agree that ‘‘ The Health of American Women ” should be 
as good as that of the men is shown to be by the evidence of Life 
Assurance Companies. Ilealth in the case of girls, according to 
Dr. Lewis, is simply a matter of loose dresses and regular gymnastics. 

In the Atlantic Mr. Lathrop prints, under the title of ‘ The 
Ancestral Footstep—Outlines of an English Romance,” a hitherto 
unpublished MS. of Hawthorne—the first sketch made by him for 
the never finished English romance which he projected while Consul 
for the United States at Liverpool, and into which he had intended 
to work up a Lancashire legend of Bolton-le-Moors.—Mr. Hardy 
carries us dexterously through the risky situations of the d/xouement 
of his ‘*Two Upon a Tower,” and Mr. Dwight contributes an 
entertaining paper on ‘Our Dark Age in Music ’’—the age of home- 
spun New England psalm tunes. 

In the Century Mr. Frank Cushing describes most interestingly 
his first ‘‘ Adventures in Zuni,” while still regarded by the Indians 
as a sort of black sheep from his persistent use of pencil and sketch- 
book.—Mr. V. E. Smalley has a good paper on ‘‘ The Supreme 
Court of the United States,” with a fine portrait of Chief Justice 
Marshall, and Mr. Griffin one on ‘‘The Corean Origin of Japanese 
Art.” In half-a-dozen imaginary letters from New York Mr. Henry 
James hits cleverly the changeful ‘‘ Point of View” from which 
social ways in the Old World and in the New present themselves to 
French and English visitors or returned Americans, some half 
Europeanised, some altogether the reverse.—In Harfer are some 
more pretty sketches of ‘‘Southern California ;” two interesting 
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papers on pre-revolutionary America, ‘* Cameos of Colonial 
Carolina,” and ‘* New England in the Colonial Period ”—the former 
very admirably illustrated with miniature portraits of oldea 
Governors ; and an attractive notice of ‘*Mr. William Black at 
Ifome,” with an excellent likeness of the novelist, and some curious 
gossip anent his way of working. 

Temple Bar for December is a decidedly good number. ‘‘ Gustave 
Roger ” is a delightful memoir of the great French tenor—an equal 
favourite in France and Germany—whose career upon the stage was 
somewhat shortened through the effects of a gun accident in 1859, 
though he did not finally retire till ten years later, when he accepted 
the post of singing master at the Conservatoire. Further chapters of 
Helena Modjeska briag her from America to England after a series of 
triumphs in the Atlantic and Central States ; and Miss F. P. Cobbe 
contributes ‘A Relic of Swift and Stella,” which Mr. Leslie Stephen 
supplements by a quaint fragment (from the Forster collection) of 
one of Swift’s account books, with entries in Stella’s eccentric 
spelling. 

In Alacmillan Mr. Thorold Rogers, M.P., proclaims the benefits 
to be derived from the new, or rather we should say revived, system 
of ‘*Ensilage,” while admitting that there is less to recommend its 
adoption here than in the United States.—Matthew Arnold mourns 
the death of a pet canary (‘‘Poor Matthias ”) in musical verses 
bright in parts (though only as it seems to us in parts) with the light 
of graceful fancy, and Mr. Tipping has a good description of ‘* Two 
Villages in Hessia,” old settlements of French Protestants, of which 
the larger seems to have remained distinctly French in language 
and customs until 1866, 

In.Longman’s, next to Mr, Payn’s serial, there is nothing more 
readable than Mr. Smith’s memoir of ‘‘ John Harrison, the Chrono- 
meter Maker.” One could have wished that the Government reward 


of 20,000/., which he had so amply earned by the discovery ofa means — 


for measuring the longitude, had been paid before his sight was nearly 
gone, and the years of his age threescore and fourteen.—In 
Belgravia, Mr. Robert Buchanan tells an odd anecdote of Carlyle, 
‘© Sandie. Macpherson,” or the man who never believed in him; 
Mr. W. Collins continues his exciting ‘‘ Heart and Science,” and 
‘* Art in the Nursery ” argues that our illustrated books for children 
have too much art and too littlehumour. The child, whose love for 
art has still to come, is apt to think them more monstrous than 
funny.—In the Genéleman’s, Mr. Hawthorne's serial story nears its 
close, and Mr. Thistleton Dyer gossips pleasantly on ‘‘ Dreams and 
Their Folk-Lore.”—Colonel Malleson describesat length for the Army 
and Navy the rise of Hyder Ali and the decisive battle of 
Porto Novo, the victory which saved the Presidency of Madras from 
falling a prey to the ruler of Mysore.—‘‘French Claims on 
Madagascar ” contain some interesting details of early attempts to 
settle colonies on the island; and Mr. A. Lillie contributes a good 
paper on the possible future of ‘‘The Armoured Train” as an 
instrument of defensive warfare.—The Afonth for December courts 
the general reader with a capital description of ‘‘A Recent 
Pilgrimage to Mecca,” by a native Egyptian officer, and ‘an article 
by Mr. S. Payne on ‘‘Reuter and the Development of Tele- 
graphy.” 

We have also to acknowledge the receipt ‘of Good Words and 
Household Words, each with serials from the pen of poor Anthony 
Trollope, and pleasing short articles between—e.g., Dr. Simpson’s 
‘© Poison in Common Things,” in the former, and ‘ Notes 
in Kent’? and ‘* Tom Coryat’s Crudities ” in the latter—the A7gosy, 
a double Christmas number, the Squire, Theatre, London Soctety, and 
Tinsley’s. 3 
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THE CRYPTOGAMIC WORLD 


A VAST tribe, represented in every portion of the globe—the 
hottest and the coldest. Mosses are pleasantly associated with cool 
grots, damp shady woods, the roofs of old houses, rocks arising 
amid the densely-grown forest trunks and decayed branches of trees; 
they especially enter into all our ideas of picturesque ruins; they 
alone are evidences that the ruins are the work of, and memorials 
hallowed by, time ; they are conspicuous by their absence in modern 
erections ; and, with our old friend, the ivy, unite to adorn the 
relics of ancient grandeur, and spread over the perishable works of 
art a beauty that endureth for ever; their presence reminds us 
of age and decay, though they themselves are in their spring-time. 
Youth, their ‘* busy season,” is, contrary to that of most flowering 
plants, in the winter months, during which ‘‘uncanny ” and sombre 
period the power they possess of vegetating and flourishing renders 
them worthy of attention and study. : 

The botanist would, indeed, be a solitary and melancholy man if 
he had not the ‘‘Cryptugams” to work at in the winter-time, when 
the higher forms of vegetation are torpid. Mosses are seldom found 
in cultivated lands, for growing as they do entirely on the shallow 
surface, tillage is fatal to them; they haunt old woods, in moist 
Larren pastures, in solitary moorlands, and unfrequented places 
generally, where they remain fresh and lovely. There is no tree 
with foliage of so perfect a green tint as that of the moss which 
covers the roofs of very old buildings. The essentially romantic 
mossy knolls in damp woods are peculiarly attractive on account of 
their verdure, and the fine velvety softness of their pleasantly 
rounded surface. ; 

Ferns, like mosses, are allied with the primitive wilds of Nature, 
with gloomy swamps, which they clothe with verdure, and with 
rocky precipices, on whose shelvy sides they are distributed like the 
tiles on the roof of a house. 

The beauty of ferns lies more in their exquisite forms than in their 
texture. In tropical countries many ferns attain the size of trees, 
rising with branchless trunks sometimes over fifty feet in height, and 
then spreading out their fronds like those of the palm, Dicksonia 
antarctica isa well-known example, frequently met within greenhouses 
in this country, whilst in Cornwall I have seen it growing luxuriantly 
outof doors. But few plants exceed in beauty and delicacy of structure 
the common maidenhair fern (.4diantum cuneatum), the stalk is of 
a glossy jet, and divided into two principal branches that produce 
in their turn several other branches from the upper side, resembling 
a compound pinnate leaf without its formality. 

Mankind do not derive sustenance from flowerless plants propor- 
tioned to that afforded by the higher tribes. Ferns in the Middle 
Ages obtained the name of ‘‘capillary herbs” from the belief that 
they contained a substance that would promote the growth of the 
hair. ‘The active principle was an alkali obtained from their ashes. 

A romantic interest in sea-weeds is ever present to our contem- 
plative visions, Their forms remind one of the haunts of the Nereids, 
of the mysterious chambers of the ocean, and of all that is interest- 
ing amoug the deep inlets of the sea. In variety of colours and 
delicate arrangement of their branches they are unsurpassed in the 
cryptogamic world. The artist has seized the opportunity afforded 
him by their peculiar branching forms and delicate hues, and 
weaves them into chaplets of the most beautiful designs. . 

Many eminent botanists consider seaweeds to be allied to lichens, 
modified by growing submerged, and tinted by the iodine and 
bromine imbibed from the sea. They have no real roots, but 
adhere to the rocks or stones by simple discs, and draw their whole 
from the water that surrounds and sustains them. They 
afford amany wholesome species, among which may be named 
the “Pepper dulse ” (2eces pinnali fides), which has an agreeable 
aromatic taste, calen as a salad. T he ** Daber-locks (Fucus 
esculentus) was at one time extensively used in Scotland ; the 
“Trish moss” (Chrondrus crispus) and the ‘‘Red dulse,” when 
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roasted, have the flavour of oysters. The ‘‘ Laver” (Ulva lactuca) 
is another edible species, and is used as a salad and a pickle. 

The lichens rank low in the scale of vegetation, they make 
their appearance on naked rocks, clothing them with a sort of 
fringe, holding fast on the rocks for security, and deriving their chief 
sustenance from the atmosphere and particles of dust wafted on the 
winds and lodged at their roots, or, more technically speaking, that por- 
tion or ramification of them which serves the function of roots. The 
common grey lichen (Cenomyce endiviefolia) which covers our barren 
hills is a perfect hygrometer, crumbling under our feet in dry weather, 
yet yielding to the step with an elastic spring during moist or wet 
weather. Lichens are most luxuriant in cold climates, thriving in 
extreme Polar latitudes, where no other class of plants exists; not 
only do they cause a gradual accumulation of soil by their decay, 
but they feed upon the rocks by means of oxalic acid that exudes 
from their substance, consequently the surface of the solid rock is 
gradually changed into a soil fitted for the nutrition of higher forms 
of plants, The Iceland moss (Cetraria islandica) is used as a food 
in cold latitudes in a variety of forms and preparations, and was 
formerly prescribed as a remedy for consumption. ‘‘The Tripe of 
the Rock” is a lichen that has afforded a grateful repast to many 
a starving Canadian hunter, and the ‘‘ Reindeer Moss” (Cladonta 
ranyiferina), a lichen which is extremely common in Polar regions, 
serves as a valuable food for the reindeer, Many lichens and fungi 
are known to contain peculiar chemical properties. It is also 
presumed that both those tribes are the natural absorbents of such 
mineral poisons as are known to be floating in minute quantities in 
the atmosphere. Cc. B. 


Ss 
SOCIAL CHANGES 
No popular saying is more strictly applicable to the changes 


‘which have taken place, as regards social life and manners in 


England during the last half century, than the title of one of Douglas 
Jerrold’s cleverest comedies, ‘‘ Time Works Wonders.” They have 
come upon us gradually, it is true, and are therefore less observable 
than if the transition had been more abrupt and sudden ; but any one 
old enough to compare the fashions and usages of the world he lived 
in forty or fifty years ago with those of the present day would 
assuredly not be disposed to question the truth of the French 
proverb, ‘Tout passe, tout lasse, tout casse!” In this age of high 
pressure and ever-advancing progress, when we have hardly time to 
accustom ourselves to one new and marvellous product of civilisation 
before it is superseded by another, it seems almost incredible how 
our forefathers could possibly have contrived to exist—and very 
comfortably, too—when steam was yet in its infancy, and the first 
railway train had only just made its trial-trip between Manchester 
and Liverpool. In those days the Brighton coaches, tooled by such 
practised whips as the Duke of Beaufort and Sir St. Vincent Cotton, 
were unrivalled for speed and well-appointed teams ; while for extra- 
luxurious travellers a pleasant hostelry, the name of which has 
slipped my memory, situated about five-and-twenty miles from town, 
and boasting an excellent .cook and a bowling-green, afforded a 
convenient halting-place by way of break to the journey. If, how- 
ever, a Pullman car was to them an unrevealed mystery, they had 
at least the compensation of equally ignoring such methods of 
locomotion as bicycles, tricycles, and the like ; nor were metropolitan 
pedestrians exposed as now to the periodical risk of having their 
shins broken by coming in contact with an unskilfully guided 
perambulator. 

One class of our fellow countrymen—namely, the hard-worked 
letter-carriers—may perhaps be inclined to look back with regret on 
the comparative sinecure formerly enjoyed by their predecessors, 
when Rowland Hill’s philanthropic projects were still a dream of the 
future, and the idea of Christmas cards had not yet suggested itself 
to the inventor’s brain. Peers of the realm and members of 
Parliament, each of whom had the privilege of franking ten letters a 
day, were thus enabled not only to indulge in a sufficiently 
voluminous correspondence on their own account, but also to gratify 
their friends with the much-coveted and indispensable sign manual ; 
whereas less favoured mortals, whose slender budget could ill afford 
more than an occasional eightpenny contribution to the State coffers, 
rarely put pen to paper unless they were positively compelled 
to do so, 

Another change—whether for the better or not I do not take 
upon myself to decide—which the course of time has brought with 
it, is the increase of smoking among all classes, gentle and simple ; 
habitual indulgence in the soothing weed being no longer the 
exception, but the general rule. Nowadays, every third man you 
meet has a cigarette or a “‘briar” in his mouth; a strange contrast 
to the aspect of a London street during the first Exhibition year, 
when any such offender against the unwritten but not less stringent 
code of society would at once and without appeal have been set 
down for Albert Smith’s favourite antipathy, a ‘‘snob.” During 
the reign of Louis Philippe, smoking was strictly prohibited in the 
Tuileries Gardens ; and I can remember, when at Munich in 1838, 
seeing a luckless individual hauled off to prison for having impru- 
dently ventured to light a cigar in the immediate vicinity of the 
royal palace ; this state of things remained in force in both countries 
until the Revolution of 1848, and now it is more difficult either in 
France or in Germany (or, indeed, with us) to discover a man who 
does not smoke than one who does, 

The caprices of fashion are necessarily answerable for many of the 
changes which have taken place in London since the period of 
which I write; the fickle goddess being apt, in an arbitrary spirit 
of wiifulness, to set up an idol to day apparently for the purpose of 
overthrowing it to-morrow, With no more intelligible reason than 
the whim of the moment, she decides where we are to live and how 
we are to dress, and woe be to those who presume to dispute or even 
question her authority; like Panurge’s sheep we must follow our 
leader, aud in whatever vagaries she may please to indulge, we are 
in duty bound, on pain of exclusion from the pale, to vote them 
charming. Forty years ago, the tide of fashion had already begun 
to flow westward, but had not as yet progressed beyond the limits of 
Belgravia, the possibility of inhabiting such an ‘‘ Ultima Thule” as 
Kensington not having occurred to the boldest innovator while the 
district on the north side of the Park, not yet dignified with the 
sonorous name of Tyburnia, was much the same as it still is, 
eminently respectable, and nothing more. Then, as now, Mayfair 
maintained its time-honoured frestige, and Grosvenor Square its 
patrician exclusiveness ; in those days as in ours, even the smallest 
strects in that favoured locality held their own in spite of exorbitant 
rents and patched-up tenements, the solidity of which, it must be 
owned, the intervening lustres have by no means tended to improve. 

When we come to the article of dress, and picture to ourselves 
the appearance of the belles of the period in their high-waisted 
frocks, poke bonnets, and leg-of-mutton sleeves, with hair @ da 
chinoise, or twisted into corkscrew curls, we are inclined to wonder 
how even so fantastic an arbiter of taste as dame Fashion could have 
sanctioned such enormities ; and speculate on the dismay of the 
ingenious Mr. Worth, ifan unlucky star had brought him into the 
world a few decades earlier, when his inventive faculties must neces- 
sarily have been paralysed by the daily contemplation of so harrow- 
ing a spectacle. Is it not, however, possible that forty years hence 
the elaborate fringes, tight-fitting Jerseys, and tied-back skirts of 
1882 may in their turn be classed by our successors among the rococo 
absurdities of a bygone age? and are we by any deplorable stretch 
of imagination to conclude that the reign of the zesthetic sunflower is 
destined to be eternal ? 
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It requires no great effort of memory to recall the time when a 
cabriolet with its high-stepper and diminutive top-booted tiger was a 
social necessity, when Darby and Joan sat opposite each other in 
the newly-invented vis-a-vis, and when even a “* buggy ” dla Joseph 
Sedley, relic of a pre-Waterloo period, might occasionally be seen in 
Piccadilly. People dined then comparatively early for the better 
enjoyment of the theatre, where the usual bill of fare (at the big houses) 
consisted of a five-act tragedy or comedy, with a ‘‘ screaming ” farce 
to follow, or, by way of variety, invested their half guinea in a pit 
ticket at the opera, where Fop’s Alley was in all its glory. Rundell 
and Bridge and Hamlet were the fashionable jewellers, and Sams, 
Ebers, and Hookham, humble precursors of the illustrious Mudie, 
the librarians in vogue ; that melancholy failure the lantheon still 
displayed its deserted stalls where Mr. Gilbey now reigns supreme, 
and Mr. Burford’s Panorama, after a long struggle with public indif- 
ference, was on the point of giving up the ghost in Leicester Square. 
Crockford’s flourished, which is more than could be said of the 
majority of its frequenters, and divers minor establishments of a 
similar kind but still more unsavoury repute, infested the now purified 
vicinity of the Haymarket; prize-fighting had not received its 
quietus ; and I doubt if any political event of the day occasioned so 
general a manifestation of popular excitement as the memorable 
contest between Spring and Langan. 

This is not the place to discuss the correctness of the assertion, 
that the course of years has brought with it a corresponding improve- 
ment in the standard of morality, although a glance at the present 
state of the Turf and a very cursory examination of the records of the 
Divorce Court might perhaps tell a different tale ; in one respect, 
however, our predecessors had unquestionably the advantage over 
us; they talked better English, and eschewed slang. It was left to 
our enlightened age to invent a jargon, meaningless and supremely 
idiotic, which has become the recognised phraseology of a certain 
class of society, and is alike repugnant to good taste and common 
sense ; the elaborate politeness and refined language of bygone days 
have degenerated into the used-up cynicism of the “crutch and 
toothpick ” school, whose practical acquaintance with the literature 
of their own or any other country may to all intents and purposes be 
summed up in a single line— 


Where fgnorance is bliss, ’tis folly to be wise. 


Cc. HL. 
—— ey 


“MY GUARD” 


I AM not in Ireland; I am not a personage of distinction ; I hold 
no office that makes it necessary to surround me with what the stage 
parent calls the ‘‘myrmidons of the law,” and yet there is a per- 
sonage whom I call my guard. The writer of one of the Apocryphal 
Books defines a wife as a guard so complete that he compares her to 
a “hedge "—a rather thorny simile—but my guard is not sur- 
rounded by, say, a dozen yards of French merino. Masculine in 
sex, active and muscular, my guard is the type of him of whom 
Whittier wrote, ‘‘that he did no harm to any, but sought the good 
of many.” He is dressed in a distinctive suit, on the collar of his 
coat is emblazoned the name of his office, and initials suggestive of 
those who are his immediate paymasters ; for, to make no mystery 
of it, my guard is the guard of the public, and is especially attached 
to a train that I take, like Wordsworth’s simple child, ‘Often after 
sunset, sir, when it is light and fair.” Others of the train attendants 
are indispensable : you might do without the porter who closes the 
door with a bang that makes you dream of earthquakes, and it is 
evident that the carriage cleaner has contented himself with what 
Yorkshire people call ‘a lick and a promise ;” but you cannot do 
without engine-drivers and stokers, there in all weathers and true 
types of statesmen, ever at work and on the watch. But the guard 
is the traveller’s attendant ; at unexpected stoppages you look to 
him for information, his watch never goes fast or slow, at strange 
junctions and stations you inquire the length of the stay from him ; 
he is your personal Bradshaw, and he looks after you as carefully as 
the parcels in his van. You do not recognise the full work of the 
guard till you think of it; you see him when the train comes into 
his possession, making a note of the numbers of the carriages ; he 
ushers you to your seat, takes a fatherly interest in your belongings ; 
if he knows you of old he will have a joke with you that has seen 
much service, like Tom Tough, and if you were one of his sisters 
or his cousins—to say nothing of the third memorable relationship— 
he could not become more of a Boanerges in his demands for a 
warming-pan for you from some neglectful porter. 

The last sight as the train glides away that you have is that o: his 
stout personality standing monarch of all he surveys, as he restores 
the whistle to its pocket or winds up the starting flag, and you 
imagine as the telegraph poles fly by that he must be far behind ; 
but he has grasped the van rail with a hand that is not now a 
*prentice one, and whilst you are finding the coziest corner of the 
compartment, he is sorting his parcels, getting his train letters 
ready, stroking the dog that does not like its strange surroundings, 
noting time taken for sections in his memorandum book—which is 
like that of Mr. Nadgett, full of ‘‘ loose straggling scrawls ” as those 
that told so heavily against Jonas Chuzzlewit—but from these he‘ 
emerges duly to put onthe brake, and to appear on the platform 
before the stoppage of the train. His duty is a repetition o1 these 
mysterious movements, but all so orderly: that out of the chaos the 
van which is his cruse never fails to yield the portentous packages or 
parcels which passengers or station officials demand. 

A patient man is the guard. How he endures the weariness of 
some inquiries whilst unravelling the mysteries of time tables is in 
itself a puzzle, for there were no railways in the days of Job, and 
the Land of Uz had no time-tables; how he struggles against the 
temptation to return railing for railing to the pert traveller who 
imagines himself a privileged being, is one of the seven wonders o: 
the present world ; and how he manages to satisfy the old maid that 
her three trunks, hatbox, and parrot cage are safe at every junction 
isan enigma. Never have I heard of his patience giving way save 
once, when with a slow train a portly old lady stopped the way with 
parleys as to whether this was a smoking compartment, and whether 
that hada good Jamp ; and then the mild reminder was a return to his 
old North-Country dialect, as he expedited her entrance by propulsion, 
and added, ‘‘ Loup in, mum, t’ express is close ahint.” And only 
once has wonder been seen on his countenance, for he belongs to 
the phlegmatic race who inherit the earth. On that occasion, in the 
dark, he had placed three lady passengers shrouded and cloaked, in 
a second-class catriage, room being scarce, and when he opencd the 
door, behold, the cloaks removed showed him three elderly fish- 
women, who, in his vernacular, ‘were puffing at their pipes like 
men.” 

‘My guard” and I have become good friends, He is kind 
enough to reprove me when late, and I can venture on the familiarity 
of touching my hat on the rare occasions when he gets into a new 
uniform, or of inquiring when the train is exceptionally dirty whether 
he has been imbibing freely yesterday. He tells me that his lire is 
not an easy one, that his pay on the branch line he serves is not 
heavy, and that when he has paid his ‘ club” and his house rent, 
there is only a sovereign left weekly for his “lodge” at home and 
the little guards who throng at his station, And when I remember 
his long hours, his laborious duties, and the responsibility that he 
has whilst seated aloft to take charge of travelling Jack, can I wonder 
that ‘no gratuities” is a motto he does not always heed when, like 
King Arthur, he goes ‘‘on his ven'trous quest to ride.” 

J. W. S. 
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AT THE CATTLE SHOW—JUDGING SCOTCH CATTLE: “A FRACTIOUS HIELANDER 


FROM THE DRAWING BY JOHN CHARLTON 


Tur RoyAL AGRICULTURAL Society have just elected thirty- 
two new members. The York Show will be marked by the 
establishment of special prizes for Welsh, and for Norfolk and 
Suffolk polled cattle. Nineteen Yorkshire farms have entered for 
the prize farm competition, During the past year, the Society's 
chemist has made 1,403 analyses, It has been decided by the 
Council to institute a series of feeding experiments on sheep fed 
respectively on linseed cake and barley, linseed cake and malt, and 
linseed cake and peas. Fifty pounds have been voted for further 
experiments on foot and mouth disease. 

Tue Curistmas Recent Fat Stock SALE has recently taken 
place at the Shaw Farm, Windsor. The stock consisted of 
50 cattle, 585 sheep, and 105 pigs. The cattle made from 24/ to 
53/., not very high prices; but the sheep went very dear, 77s. to 
135s. for Down wethers, 54s. to 61s. for Highlanders, and Sos. to 
805. for Cheviot ewes. Pigs made from 50s. up to 15¢, The sale 
realised upwards of 5,000/. 

Tue Farmers’ Cius in their annual report rejoice that the 
report of the Royal Commission ‘deals in a most exhaustive 
manner with all public questions connected with farming, and 
contains many valuable recommendations. Amongst these last 
is the proposal of a Compulsory Act of Parliament for securing 
to tenant farmers compensation for their unexhausted improve- 
ments—a principle persistently advocated by the Farmers’ Club 
many years past.” The death of Mr. E. Little has robbed the 
Club of a Committeeman, and the vacancy has been filled by the 
appointment of Mr. Basil Hodges. The Club has lost 13/, on the 
year, their balance having been reduced from 134/. to i217, Mr. 
Druce of Eynsham is the Chairman for the New Year. 

THe Duke or RICHMOND AND AGICULTURE, Speaking in 
London last week, his Grace said, ‘‘ Farmers do not want Govern- 
ment to interfere between landlord and tenant. They want to be 
left free to act for themselves. What is wanted is to attract capital to 
the land, and that can best be done by the establishment of a feeling 
of security among tenant-farmers for .the capital they may invest in 
their business. Iam a great advocate for leases, though I know 
this view is not without its opponents. I think it is a great thing 
for a man to have the security of a lease, so that he may know he 
will not be disturbed for a certain number of years. A lease, when 
accompanied by liberal covenants, is, in my opinion, the best security 
for capital.” 

THE MARQUIS OF SALISBURY ON AGRICULTURE.——Speaking 
at Hitchin a few days ago Lord Salisbury said that while it was of 
importance to increase the produce of the land, it was not so 
important as maintaining in happiness and respectability a large 
class of our fellow-subjects, and upholding the arrangements of 
property which have united landowners and farmers in friendly 
alliance of interest fora vast number of years. If to get the utmost 
produce out of the land was the grzmary aim of the State, then, 
said the noble Marquis, a return to Protection was logically neces- 
sary. The changes which were recommended by those who sup- 
ported land nationalisation and similar scheines would, he thought, 
entail great suffering and much dissension between classes in whose 
agreement agriculture had its best hope of pregress. The tenant 
farmer of the present day would certainly be driven to the wall by 
these so-called reformers. Even Mr. Prout’s calculations were based 
upon the supplanting of present tenant-farmers by agriculturists or 
agricultural companies willing and able to invest 20/, per acre in 
the land, 

FarM VALUATION, Mr. F. M. Eden writes as follows :—** On 
most of the large estates in England, the Agricultural Holdings Act, 
or such portions of it as are of any practical value, have been 
adopted, and the tenant’s capital is, apart from bad seasons, safe. 
In the main, the outcry about confiscation by landlords of tenants’ 
improvements is a barefaced humbug, kept alive by political adven- 
turers for purposes which are patent to all men but those who will 
not see. What is really wanted is a short and summary method of 
obtaining compensation from outgoing tenants for ruining the property 
entrusted to their care. Ido not doubt that there have been a few 
cases of hard dealing on the part of landlords; but hard cases make 
bad laws, and never in the lifetime of any one now living have the 
farmers had so favourable an opportunity as the present for making 
their own terms, and I_am bound to say that they have not shown 
any lack of shrewdness in making use of it,” 

Foor-anp-Moutu Diskasr has happily spared the Smithfield 
Show, but it continues to rage in many country districts. During 
the past week there have been a number of fresh outbreaks in 
Norfolk, and Suffolk, Essex, Lincoln, and Northampton have also 
suffered. It is to be hoped that the stoppage of store stock 
sales in these counties will check the spread of infection. It is our 
opinion that the recent extension of the disease is to be attributed 
not to the communication of the infection from farm to farm so 
much as to the purchase of store stock at the autumn markets 
and sales. 


_ DEVONSHIRE.—Landowners and country gentlemen residing 
in or concerned over property in this county should inspect the 
draft ordnance maps of South Devon before they are finally 
approved by Government as correct. The maps (for the purpose 
of inspection), will be placed on the 19th inst. at the Town Hall, 
Tavistock, on the 20th at the Union Workhouse, Oakhampton, 
and on the 21st at the Union Workhouse, Torrington. 

DECEMBER FLOWERS are rare, but there is little reason for 
the absolute want of floral adornment which is now usual in 
houses of the middle class. We fear that trade rapacity has a 
good deal to do with this, for the prices asked for flowers are so 
extreme that very few can afford them. All the florists too, ask 
the same price to a penny, a very suspicious sign to those who 
know the ways of trade. For those who can grow flowers for 
themselves, the Sambac jessamine may be recommended. It isa 
climbing and creeping plant, which flowers continuously from 
December to March. The blue flowers of the Ageratum Cupid are 
very welcome now, and look very charming. The white flowers of 
the Zoxzcophiaa spectabilis with the above make a graceful show. 
Chrysanthemums are still to be had, although the season proper is 
over, and Narcissi from Algiers have reached us already. Violets 
are plentiful, and are sold freely in the streets. Primroses may be 
seen in shops, but are dear, 

Natura lisrory Nores,——The Duke of Argyll, who is now 
at Cannes, writes to describe the wonderful defensive “ mimicry ” 
ot a moth which he has observed on the Riviera, This little insect 
when in danger, not only folds its wings, but crumples them so as to 
resemble the withered and fallen leaves amidst which it settles. — 
The seals are coming south this winter, a number having already 
been seen in latitudes unusually low for these inhabitants of the 
Arctic seas. One of these was shot in Breydon Water, near 
Yarmouth, last week, and large numbers have been seen on the 
German Daltic cvast.—Lord Clifton nutes the appearance of the 
buzzard at Cobham, in Kent, on the last day of November.—A 
correspondent writes to say that a few mornings ago he was able to 
observe a hedgehog in a field in the act of eating a mushroom, food 
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which this animal had not hitherto been known to touch.—Three 
wild or whistling swans were seen at Aldeburgh on the 3rd inst. 
We are sorry to hear that one of these beautiful birds was shot by a 
local ‘‘ sportsman,” 

MISCELLANEOUS.—A company is projected for the establish- 
ment of a large goat farm and the sale of goat’s milk in the great 
cities. Mr. Arthur Pryor, of Ilylands, complains that he has 
thirteen vacant farms on his hands, all of them on the good wheat 
lands of Essex, and within thirty miles of London, with its food wants 
of four hundred million quartern loaves per annum, One farmer, 
who has receutly thrown up his lease, told Mr. Pryor that he was 
ruined, that he had lost 214 years’ rent ina single year, and had 
been for two years faring worse than his own labourers, getting 
butcher’s meat only once a week !—The seventh volume of ** The 
Polled Herd Book” is now in the hands of subscribers. : No less 
than 3,792 animals have their pedigrees set forth therein. —The 
Yorkshire Statute hirings disclose a superabundance of labour in the 
agricultural districts of our largest county. 
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THE CITY OF LONDON SCHOOL 


WE are glad to see that at last an important building has been 
erected upon the Thames Embankment, and the experiment has 
proved so successful that it is to be regretted that any difficulties 
should exist as to its being followed. z 

It does certainly seem strange that until the City of London 
School, which is just completed, was built, the only new edifice upon 
the Embankment which could in any way be looked upon asa public 
building should have been the small but charmingly designed office 
of the London School Board. It was proposed to erect the new 
buildings of Sion College upon a site next to the City of London 
School, and plans were prepared for that purpose, but the scheme fell 
through on account of some legal difficulty which exists with regard 
to the Corporation granting a freehold upon the Victoria Embank- 
ment. Now we do not advocate the removal of Sion College from 
its ancient site, and would most willingly see its quaint old red brick 
buildings retained in their original position ; but if, as we are assured, 
the removal of this institution with its noble library is absolutely 
necessary, no better site than the Thames Embankment could have 
been suggested, and that the site should have to be abandoned 
through any legal difficulty seems miserable, when we consider the 
vast expense at which the Thames Embankment has been carried 
out. Is ‘red tape ” for ever to ruin all our London improvements, 
and are the hands of our engineers and architects to be for ever tied 
down by this wretched material ? 

Fortunately, in the case of the City of London School the Corpora- 
tion were their own masters, and they may be congratulated upon 
having erected a building which is certainly an ornament to the 
metropolis. 

Before describing the new ‘uilding of the City of London School 
we will just say a few words with respect to the history of this 
institution. 

Like many of our noble charities and scholastic endowments, the 
City of London School had a humble origin. In the reign of 
Henry V., John Carpenter, an Alderman of London, left property 
to the value of 19/. 105. per annum, for the education of four poor 
boys, who were to be provided with clothes and food, placed at 
school, and subsequently sent to one of the Universities. This was 
not the only benefit which London derived from John Carpenter, as 
he established the Guildhall Library, and founded the Mercers’ 
Company. He was also a patron of Art, for at his expense the 
great ‘‘Campo Santo” of Old St. Paul’s, called ‘‘ The Cloisters of 
Pardon Church Hawgh,” were decorated with a series of paintings, 
representing the ‘‘ Dance of Death,” or the ‘‘Daunce of Macha- 
bree.” Healso employed the poet, John Lydgate, to translate the 
original poem from French into English, in order to explain the 
aforesaid pictures. The title of the poem is as follows: ‘‘ The 
Daunce of Machabree, wherin is lively expressed and shewed the 
state of manne, and howe he is called at uncertayne tymes by death, 
and when he thinkest least theron: made by Dan John Lydgate, 
monke of S, Edmund’s Bury.” This is an interesting example of 
the early patronage of painting and poetry by a member of the Cor- 
poration of London, 

Carpenter appears to have been executor to the famous Whitting- 
ton, and Dugdale mentions that he founded a chantry in St. Paul's 
Cathedral, in which Divine Service was to be daily performed. 

It is no matter of wonder that the property which Carpenter left, 
valued at 194, 10s., had by the year 1835 increased in value until it 
produced anincome ofgoo/, Whathad been done with the accumulated 
interest upon this moneyit is now useless to inquire, but in theyear 1833 
Mr, W. S. Hale called attention tothe matter, and chiefly through his 
representations the Corporation were induced to establish a regular 
school, with numerous scholarships attached to it. The building 
was erected in Milk Street. It is a substantial Gothic structure, in 
the Perpendicular style, from the designs of Mr. J. B. Bunning. 
The foundation-stone was laid by Lord Brougham on October 21, 
1835. 
The handsome new building for the City of London School has 
its principal front towards the Thames Embankment, and shows 
the flank of astructure composed of the Great Hall, with offices and 
vestibule below. Five deeply-recessed arches, supported upon 
doubled columns, adorn the principal storey, These are in turn 
supported upon a boldly-treated ground-floor storey. The building 
is covered by a high-pitched ‘‘hipped ” roof, and flanked by turrets. 
A little che or spirelet_ crowns the roof. The style chosen is the 
French Renaissance of the latter part of the reign of FrancisI. At 
right angles to this building is a long wing, forming the side of anew 
street. This is treated in a somewhat plainer style, and is lit by 
large square mullioned windows. The class-rooms, dining-rooms, 
theatre, and lodgings for attendants, are situated in this long 
wing. One very remarkable feature of the building must not 
be overlooked, and that is the fact that the structure is raised up 
upon _a basement consisting of open arches, and forming probably 
the finest covered playground ever constructed. The wisdom of 
this arrangement is obvious, where land is of such an enormous 
value. In addition to this covered playground, a vast space to the 
rear of the building is laid down with concrete, as an ordinary play- 
ground, and is furnished with racquet-courts, arranged in the most 
approved plan, with all the Etonian peculiarities, the highly-valued 
‘* pepper-box ” not being forgotten. 

The building is entered from the Embankment front through a 
Loldly-designed porch, which leads to the vestibule beneath the 
Great hall. This is adorned by marble columns and rich panelling, 
and conducts to the principal staircase, which is lined with various 
marbles, and in a niche overhead is a statue of John Carpenter above 
life-size. A colonnade goes round two sides of the staircase, and 
forms the communication between the Great Hall and the portion of 
the building containing the class-rooms. Let into the walls are 
marble slabs recording the chief benefactions which have been made 
to the school. The ceiling is composed of a flat dome, oval in form. 

The Great Hall is a magnificent apartment, lighted by large 
windows on three of its sides, with blank panels to match on the 
fourth. At the east end is a dais, or platform, and at the west 
a handsome giilery of walnut-wood. The dado is richly 
panelled, and the roof, which is of very original form and con- 
struction, is framed with solid principals and tie-beams. A 
wooden gallery surrounds the roof, and opens into it through 
elliptic arches, which form a portion of the construction. 
Carved pendents and scroll shields are amongst the enrichments, 
and the ‘‘ Queen posts” are formed by Ionic columns of timber 
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standing upon the tie-beams. A wall arcade of stone arches 
surrounds the hall, through which the windows are pierced, and 
these arches are supported upon doubled pilasters of the Composite 
order. The style adopted here and in the staircase is purely 
English, very much of the type used by Wren in some of his earlier 
buildings. 

A wide corridor runs from the hall to the class-rooms and 
lecture theatre, which is excellently arranged. There is a very 
extensive laboratory with every necessary arrangement for scientific 
experiments, and on the ground floor is a large dining-room with 
kitchens, &c. 

The architects to the building were Messrs. Davis and Emanuel, 
of Finsbury Circus, 

II, W. BREWER 


SS 
APOLLO IN SHOREDITCIT 


Tue being who is born in London never, of course, feels the 
thrill of disappointment suffered by the foreigner and the country 
cousin, or enterprising provincial traveller, who seesthe Metropolis for 
the first time, ‘* That great wilderness of dirty noisy streets and soot- 
caked houses, London!” they exclaim, audibly or otherwise, and 
then, somehow, as they look beneath the surface, the disappointment 
begins to wear off. For big dirty London is after all a wonderful 
place, and speaking in the spirit of W. S. Gilbert’s sailor who, in 
spite of all temptations to belong to other nations, remained an 
Englishman, one exclaims, ‘‘Where will you find its equal!” 
There are peculiarities in Paris and St. Petersburg, varieties in 
Vienna and Berlin, and novelties in New York ; but for thorough 
honesty of aspect there is no place in the world like London. There 
may be dirtier dirt in the lowest slums of the Continental cities, but 
it cannot be half so greasy and sticky ; not even in Sheffield do the 
blacks fall so thickly ; while, as fora fog, there is no such thing else- 
where as a genuine ‘‘ London particular,” one of those drab and 
yellow choking blinding fogs that confuse even that great modern 
Solomon, the oldest resident, to the extent of making him sit down 
upon a damp doorstep in despair. There are times when London, 
with its scarred and dirty furrowed face, is loathsome and repulsive 
to a degree, but there are other times when the worn vicious old face 
puts on asmile, lights up, and looks so different that even one who 
has passed his life in full view of it gazes about him in wonder, so 
fresh are the effects, so varied are they from those which we daily 
see. One of the times for seeing London is four o’clock on a sunny 
Sunday morning, in whose clear atmosphere buildings that have 
seemed to have no existence suddenly start out looking strange and 
foreign, lights and shadows play in and out of courts and yards that 
at other times are closed, while the wayfarer can walk where he 
pleases, and at his leisure, without risk of being carried off by four 
policemen to the nearest hospital ward. It is undoubtedly this 
power of roaming where one wills that makes a London street 
present so novel an aspect at early morning ; but there is another 
way in which London smiles—a way little noticed in the busy streets ; 
in fact there there are some who will be ready to disbelieve, and credit 
it as a piece of painting when it is the sheerest fact. 

Talk to Brown, Jones, or Robinson about sunsets, and the first 
will clap you on the shoulder and say, ‘‘Sunsets! Hah! If you 
want to see a sunset, my boy—Egypt. There you get the wondrous 
golden haze seeming to drift over the desert, and turning the Nile 
into a ruby flood,” &c., &c. Jones, again, says, ‘‘Italy for sunsets, 
sir. There you get the gorgeous skies, the limpid atmosphere, the 
reflections of the blue Mediterranean,” and soon. Robinson, for 
his part, would send you to the Alps, to lose yourself in mountain 
mists, perchance to see the icy heads glittering in the sun’s 
departing beams, ‘‘gloriously effulgent, sir, till the grand pro- 
cession of mountains drape themselves in white, putting off their 
gorgeous robes, and going to bed like ghosts in white nightgowns 
when the sun is out of sight.” It will be observed that Robinson 
begins poetically, but is unable to keep it up to the end. His descrip- 
tions are like the speeches of Marryat’s boatswain. As O’Brien 
said, like the Sin of the poet—very beautiful at the beginning, but 
very shocking at the lower extremities, or words to that effect. But 
we need not go to Egypt, the Bay of Naples, or to the Alps to see 
a sunset, for I saw one the other evening from grimy Shoreditch, that 
with all an Englishman’s pride and self-sufficiency I vow could not 
be equalled the wide world round. ‘The sky was one lovely tint of 
delicate green, and— 

‘* Blue, sir, blue; the sky is blue!” 

I say it was green—a delicious green—like molten emeralds 
mixed with milk to make it opalescent and opaque. At the horizon 
line—a line broken by sooty houses, chimney stacks, and warehouse 
and factory piled high above the dwellings of the Shoreditch, 
Finsbury, and Clerkenwell poor, the green was deep, while as it 
ran upward to the zenith, it grew paler, transparent, and more 
pure. And on this groundwork Nature’s brightest dyes seemed to 
have been tried in bars and flecks and softened vapoury patches, 
till the whcle sky was in majesty that which in miniature we see 
upon the freshly fractured side of a piece of peacock ore, newly 
chipped from a gallery twelve hundred feet beneath the surface in a 
Cornish mine. To take another comparison, like the sheen of the 
under portion of that little-known fish, the pollack—not the dingy, 
dark creature brought to our London market, but as it is seen al 
the moment when dragged from the sea, glistening in its coat 
of tiny gorgeous scales. For across this ground of green were fiery 
flakes, that changed froin orange to chrome, to vermillion, and 
back to purest gold; a mist of violet rose floated softly towards the 
south, and from this four squadrons of cloudlets seemed to be detached 
to glide imperceptibly away across the green, ever changing as they 
went, catching the reflection of the sunken sun, softening into ruby, 
then flaming into topaz, and from that to the colour one might 
suppose gold to be, if it could be heated to evaporation, and pass 
otf as metallic mist. No two minutes was the gorgeous scene 
alike ; the violet tints changed to pink and back, and then to richest 
indigo; the gold grew ruddy, and then flashed back to orange, 
which faded again, and spread a deadened damascene of frosted 
lemon, as if the fires of the sun had been veiled by some thicker 
mist ; but again the tints deepened as fleck and bar swept across the 
western sky, till, spreading afar, it was as though one stood awe- 
stricken gazing into the land that is called ‘‘ Beautiful ”—a celestial 
country, with mountains of rose and gold, whose fields were 
sapphire and whose skies were green. The similitude to a distant 
land in all its softened perspective was perfect ; and then as the eye 
rested wonderingly, forgetful of the unsubstantiality of the scene, 
the softencd green began to change, the brilliant patches of 
vermillion, orange, and gold grew darker; the blue imperceptibly 
became a rosy slate—a slate—a darkened grey. The fire in the 
west was fading out, and almost before it could be realised, the 
golden land was a grey and ashy desert, whose mountains rolled 
away into the distance, gloomy, forbidding, and strange. Five 
minutes before, I was gazing in a strange visionary awe at the glory 
of the western sky; mine eyes ached with the brilliancy of the 
tints so exquisitely blended that not a tint was out of place—a 
minute before I was in ecstasy, now there was an eldritch scream, 
a panting noise, and a train rolled by level with the houses’ tops. 
I was in ecstasy no longer—I was in Shoreditch. 

G. MANVILLE FENN 


> 
“Boycorrinc ” Drunkarvs is found to prove a very 
efficacious temperance measure in a Westphalian town. The police 
authorities publish a list of all the hard drinkers in the neighbour- 
hood, and forbid any one to sell them spirituous liquors. 


BLACKIE and SON’S NEW 
. BOUKS. (Complete Lists post free on applica- 
tion. 


STORIES OF OLD RENOWN. 
Tales of Knights and Heroes. By Ascott R. 
Hore, Author of ‘The Old Tales of Chivalry,” &c. 
With nearly too Illustrations, from Drawings by 
Gordon Browne. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine 
edges, price 5s. 


NDER DRAKE’S FLAG; a 
Tale of the Spanish Main. By G. A. Henry, 
Author of “In Times of Peril,” &c. With 12 full- 


aire Illustrations, price 6s. : . 
eo This fascinating story-book will hold its young 
readers spellbound to the end."—Morning Advertiser, 


FACING DEATH; or, the Hero 
of the Vaughan Pit; a Tale of the Coal Mines. 
By G. A. Henty. With Eight full-page Illustrations, 


rice 5S. 
u Wall-written and well illustrated."—A thenaum, 


ey THE KINGS NAME; or, the 


Cruise of the Kestrel. By G. MANVILLE FENN, 
Author of ‘Off to the Wilds,” &c. With 12 full- 


age Llustrations, price 6s. 
pa Destined to be received with much favour by boy- 


readers." —Iforld. 


N¢ét THE NATURALIST; or, a 


Boy's Adventures in the Kustern Seas. By G, 
MANVILLE FENN. With Eight full-page Illustrations, 
price 5s. ; Q 3 

‘' A’capital book for boys. A most interesting story. 
—Academy. 


HE SEVENTH EDITION of the 
UNIVERSE; or, The Infinitely Great and the 
Infinitely Little. By F. A. PoucheT, M.D. Illus- 
trated by 273 Engravings on Wood. Medium 8vo., 


cloth elegant, gilt edges, 7s. 6d. cel 
“(As interesting as the most exciting romance.”— 


Standard. 
GILVIE’S IMPERIAL _ DIC- 


TIONARY. New Edition, thoroughly revised 
and greatly enlarged. Edited by CHARLES ANNAN- 
DALE, M.A. Illustrated by above 3,000 Wood Engrav- 
ings. Inq vols. imperial 8vo, cloth, at 25s. each; or, 
half-morocco, 31s. 6d. Vol. 4, completing the work, 
just published. E 
“The best English lexicon of the time."—Sfectator. 
London: BLACKIE and SON, 4gand 50, Old Bailey. 


192 pp., demy octavo. 11 Illustrations, 
CHARLES DICKENS'S NOVELS. 
BARNABY RUDGE. 
NOW READY, 6d. 

LD CURIOSITY SHOP, 
NOW READY, 6d. 


BakNABY RUDGE. 


NOW READY, 6d. 
LD CURIOSITY SHOP. 
NOW READY, 6d. 
London: JOHN DICKS, 313, Strand. 


Foolscap 8vo, cloth, lettered, 3s. 6d. 
IGHTS, AND SHADOWS. 
POEMS. By ANNA REEVE. 


London: S. W. EAETRLE GE and CO., 9, Paternoster 
ow. 


OSE and THROAT DISEASES. 
By GEoRGE Moore, M.D. 8vo, 1s. ; or 12 stamps. 
JAMES EPPS and CO., 170, Piccadilly; and 
48, ‘Threadneedle street. 


Just published, post free, three stamps. 
DYSPEPSIA and the SEVERER 
FORMS OF INDIGESTION. A small pam- 
phlet on these distressing complaints and their complete 
cure, By RICHARD KuNG, Esq., Staff Surgeon, Royai 
Navy. Kevised Edition published by 
KING and CU., Coventry 


OSEPH WILLIAMS’ LIST OF 
NEW AND POPULAR MUSIC. 


In the Press. 
HE VICAR OF BRAY 
(Grunpy and SoLomon). 2 
COMIC OPERA IN_ TWO ACTS. 


LORD BATEMAN. 


(STEPHENS and SOLOMON). 


(CLAUDE DUVAL. Vocal Score, 6s. 


DITTO QUADRILLES, by Coore. 2s, net. 


N EW SONGS. F. H. COWEN. 
The Night Hasa Thousand Eyes. | 
Rondel (Kiss Me, Sweetheart, the Spring is Here). 

If Thou Wilt Remember. | I Think of All Thou Art 
Good Night. to Me, 
Alas! : 

“Some of the most original and finished lyrics that 
have been seen since the time of Sterndale Bennett.”— 


Musical Standard. : 
In keys to suit all voices, each 2s. net. 


EW SONGS by FLORIAN 

PASCAL. 

THE CAPTAIN'S DREAM,” 
Reale. 

ONLY A LITTLE WHILE. 


Worrell. 
THE KING'S WOOING. Sung by Mr. Thurley 


Beale 


Sung by Mr. Thurley 
Sung by Madame 


Price 2s. net each. 


WAYSIDE POSY. By M. 
Watson. Sung by the leading vocalists of the 
day witn great success. 

And that joyous summer day, 

She could not say him nay t 

But turned her little head aside, 

You know the usual way. 

as, net. 


SUNG BY MR. ARTHUR WILLIAMS, 
Music by F. STANISLAUS. 


I ig? NEVER DONE ANYTHING 
SINCE, ‘His topical song, which he intro- 
duces, is the best that has been heard in Glasgow for a 
very Jong time.”—Glasgow News, d men x 
“His song, ‘I've never done anything since’ created 
roars of laughter."-——The Stage. 


SUNG BY ARTHUR ROBERTS. 
HE GOOD YOUNG MAN WHO 


DIED. An /Esthetic Lay. Words by H. P. 
STEPHENS; Music by Ep, SOLOMON. Post free, 24 
stamps. 


OLD IN THE TWILIGHT. 


By Mottoy and WEATHERLY. | In D, F,and G. 
Sung by Annie Giles, E. Dixon, Miss M'Lean, and 
Madame Worrell. 2s. net. 


HE KING’S WOOING. By 

FLORIAN PASCAL. Sung by Mr. Thurley Beale. 

This ballad is founded on the story related in two of 

the legendary poems, of Scotland, setting forth how 

James V. sought a bride in France. James V, and the 
*sincess were married in 1536. 


HE CHILDS LETTER TO 
HEAVEN. InDandF. Levey. Net,2s A 
st effective drawing-room song. c 
me NWords of exnuisite tenderness, and blended with 
music of a most charming character."—Vide Press. 


HE TUG OF WAR. New 
Patriotic Song by WEATHERLY. Set to a 
Martial Melody by FLORIAN Pascal, and sung by Mr. 
Thurley Beale. , 
When the drums begin to play, 
And the troops march away, 
And the old flag flying as of yore, 
And we know by the sound 
That every man is bound, 
Bound for the tug of war. 
Net 2s. 


. WILLIAMS, 24 


CHEAPSIDE 


LONDON ; 


BERNERS STREET, and 123, 
ee 
EPUCATION, Daventry. — Miss 


DAVIES receives a limited number of Resident 
The course of study meets the requirements © 


Pupils. 3 r its of 
a modern education, including preparation for the Cam 
bridge Local Examinations. Resident French eevee 


ness. Locality very healthy and pleasant. 
moderate, Highest references. 
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MAPLE and CO.—ART FURNI- 
TURE. 


APLE and CO.—ADAMS’ 


DESIGNS, | 


MAPLE and CO. — CHIPPEN- 
DALE, 


MAPLE and CO.—LONDON. 


"THE LARGEST FURNISHING 
ESTABLISHMENT IN THE WORLD. 


MAPLE and CO., Manufacturers of 


B=D-Room SUITES by 
MACHINERY. 


5OOQ BEDROOM SUITES, from 


334 guineas to 200 guineas. 


BED-ROOM , SUITES, in pine, 
5% Guineas, 
BED-ROOM SUITES, in Solid 


Ash, plate glass door to Wardrobe, Washstand 
fitted with Minton’s Tiles, £9 5s. 
in Solid 


ED-ROOM SUITES, 


Walnut, plate glass door to Wardrobe, Washstand 
fitted with Mintgn's Tiles, £11 15s. 


BED-Room SUITES, in Solid 


Walnut, plate glass door to Wardrobe, Washstand 
poe with Minton’s ‘Yiles, and Chest of Drawers, 
14 148. % 


ED-ROOM SUITES, in Solid Ash 


or Walnut, with large plate glass to Wardrobe, 
Washstand fitted with Minton’s Ti les, Large Chest of 


Drawers, £18 18s, 
BED-ROOM SUITES, in Solid 


Walnut, beautifully inlaid, 20 guineas. 


BED-ROOM SUITES, in Solid Ash, 


with 6 ft. Wardrobe complete, £22 10s, 


BED-ROOM SUITES, pure Chip’ 


pendale in design, and solid rosewood, walnut, 0 
dark mahogany, large wardrobes (two wings for hang- 
ing), with raised centre, Duchesse toilet table fitted with 
jewel drawers washstand with Minton's tiles, pedestal 
cupboard, towel horse, and three c:iairs. ‘These Suites 
are very richly carved out of the solid wood, with bevel 
plates, 35 to 50 guineas. 


ED-ROOM SUITES. —Chippen- 

dale, Adams, Louis XVI., and Sherraton designs ; 
large wardrobes, very handsome, in rosewood, richly 
inlaid ; also satinwood inlaid with different woods, 85 
to 200 Guineas. 


I LLUSTRATED CATALOGUES 


FREE. 

The LARGEST 
FURNISHING 
ESTABLISHMENT 
in the World. 


MAPLE and CO. 
THE LARGEST ASSORTMENT 


BEDSTEADS. Full size, 
BEDSTEADS. Brass, 
BEDSTEADS. 3)2 Guineas, 


TEN THOUSAND BEDSTEADS 


in Stock to select from, 


MAPLE and CO.—Bedsteads in 
Wood, Iron, and Brass, fitted with furniture 
and bedding complete. The bedsteads are fixed, in 
stock, ready for choice. Over 10,000 iron and brass 
bedsteads now in stock to select from. From 8s. 9d. to 
3o guineas each, Very strong, useful brass bedsteads 
aE uineas. Bedding of every description manufac- 
tured on the premises, and all warranted pure. The 


trade supplied. 
MAPLE and CO. BEDDING. 


MAPEEand CO. Spring Mattresses. 
PRING MATTRESSES.—The 


Patent Wire-woven Spring Mattress.—We have 
made such advantageous arrangements that we are 
enabled to forward the above much-admired Spring 
Mattresses at the following low prices :— 


3 ft. aft. 6 in. 4 it. 4 tt. 6in. sit. 
rs. ass. 29s. 35s. qos. 
[LLUSTRATED CATALOGUES 
FREE. 


The LARGEST 
FURNISHING 
ESTABLISHMENT 
in the World. 


MAPLE and CO., IMPORTERS. 
"TURKEY CARPETS, 
"T UREEY CARPETS, as made in 


the Seventeenth Century. 


ip URKEY CARPETS. 


Select from. 


APLE and CO. have their own 
Agents at Smyrna, Tabreez, and Calcutta, and 
are therefore able to guarantee a higher standard of 
quality than can be obtained through those dealers 
who have to rely on the importing merchants, and 
thus pay the middleman’s_ profit, American and other 
foreign trade buyers will find here a great advantage.— 
MAPLE and CO., London, 


THE LARGEST STOCK of 
ORIENTAL CARPETS 


3,000 to 


IN 

EUROPE. 
NTIQUE PERSIAN RUGS.— 
ooo of these in stock, some being really 
wonderin curios, well worth the attention of art 
collectors, especially when it is considered what great 
value is attached to these artistic rarities, and which 

are sold at commercial prices. 


MAPLE and CO. have just received 
exS.S. Algerian, via Liverpool, 81 bales of 
fine and extra quality PERSIAN CARPETS, Many 
of these are sizes that have been scarce for some time. 
—MAPLE and CO., Tottenham Court Road, Lon don 


APLE and CO. CARPETS. 


100 MILES of 
Boe BRUSSELS 


Caerets at 3s. 6d. per yard. 
NOTICE. MAPLE and CO. have 


specially made EXTRA QUALITY BRUSSELS, 
as produced thirty years ago, adapted for hardest wear 
at a smal! increased cost. New and very choice in 
design. Inspection invited. 


OSTAL ORDER DEPART- 

MENT.—Messrs. MAPLE and CO, beg respect- 

fully to state that this department is now so arganised 

that.they are fully prepared to execute and supply any 

article that can possibly be required in furnishing at the 

same price, if not less, than any other house in England. 
Patterns sent and quotations given free of charge. 


RDERS FOR EXPORTATION 

to any part of the World packed carefully on 

the premises, and forwarded on receipt of a remittance 
or London reference. 


M°PEE and CO., LONDON. 


ENRY RODRIGUES’ 
HRISTMAS PRESENTS and 
EW YEAR'S GIFTS. 


42, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 


SETS FOR THE WRITING TABLE, 
LIBRARY, AND BOUDOIR. 
In Polished Brass, Bronze, Sévres China, Ormolu 
and Oxidized Silver, from ars. to £10, 


DRESSING CASES. . « «+ 215. to £so 
EWEL CASES es . x . 21s to £5 
ESPATCH BOXES 3 21s. to £10 

TOURISTS' WRITING CASES . 4s. 6d. to £5 

ENVELOPE CASES. . tos. 6d. to £5 

INKSTANDS .  . a to £5 

CANDLESTICKS, per pair . « 78. 0d. to £5 

WORK BOXES. ve 


. . . X58, to £5 
THE NEW “TANTALUS"” LIQUEUK STAND, 
105s. to £10. : 
Anda large and choice assortment of English, Viennese, 
and Parisian NOVELTIES, from 5s, to £5. 


R ODRIGUES’ DRESSING BAGS 
. for TRAVELLING, with silver and plated fit- 
tings, from £3 2s. to £50; Hand Bags, Carriage Bags, 
and Bags of all kinds, at very moderate prices. 


PORTRAIT ALBUMS at 

RODRIGUES, with patent leather guards, 4s. 6d. 
to £5. Floral Albums, Scrap Albums, Regimental and 
Presentation Albums, of every description. Portrait 
Frames for Cartes de Visite, Cabinets, and Miniatures. 


RODRIGUES’ MONOGRAMS, 
Arms, Coronet, Crest, and Address Dies, 
Engraved as Gems, from original and artistic designs, 
NOTE PAPER AND ENVELOPES, brilliantly ilu- 
minated by hand in Gold, Silver, Bronze, and Colours, 
BEST RELIEF STAMPING, any colour, ts. per 100, 
All the New and Fashionable Note Papers. 
A VISITING CARD PLATE elegantly Engraved, 


id Superfine Cards printed, for 4s. 6d. 
ang ALL PROGRAMMES, BILLS of FARE, GUEST 


CARDS, and INVITATIONS.—4a, Piccadilly. 


pita bode eee el 
W HAT IS YOUR CREST and 
WHAT IS YOUR MOTTO?—Send name and 

county to CULLETON'S Heraldic Office Plain 
Sketchy 3s. 6d.; colours, 7s. The arms of man and 
wile blended. Crest engraved on seals, rings, books, 
and steel dies, 8s. 6d. Gold seal, with crest, 20s. Solid 
vold ring, _18-carat, Hall-marked, with crest, 42s. 
{anual of Heraldry 400 engravings, 3s. 9d.— t. CUL. 

LEYTON, 25, Cranbourn St., corner of St. Martin's Lane. 


VISITING CARDS by Culleton.— 


Fifty best quality, 2s. 8d., post free, including the 
Engraving of Copper-plate. Wedding Cards, 50 each, 
so Embossed Envelopes, with Maiden Name, 13s. 6¢.— 
io CULLETON, Seal Engraver 25, Cranbourr St. 
{corner of St. Martin’s Lane), wc, 


( Ure TONS Guinea Box of ST.A- 

TIONERY contains a Ream of the very best 
Paper and soo Envelopes, all stamped in the most 
elegant way with Crest and Motto, Monogram, or 


Address, and the engraving of Steel Die included. 
Sent to any part for P.O. order.—T. CULLETON, as, 
Cranbourn Street (corner of St, Martin's Lane), 


PRANG’S AMERICAN 
CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR 
CARDS. 

PRANG'S PRIZE CARDS. 
PRANG'S FRINGED CARDS. 


ARTHUR ACKERMANN, 191, REGENT STREET, 
Lonpon, W. And all Stationers. 


Gold Medal, Paris. Medals: Sydney 
Melbourne, Christchurch, Nz 


FRYs | RRY’s “CARACAS 
COCOA. 


“A most delicious and valuable 
article."—Standard. 


PURE COCOA ONLY. 


RY’S COCOA 
EXTRACT. 
“Strictly pure."—\W. W. SToppart, 
F,I.C,, F-C.5., City Analyst, Bristol. 
SIXTEEN PRIZE MEDALS, 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 

“By a thorough knowledge 
of the natural laws which govern 
the operations of digestion and 
Nutrition, and by a_ carelul 
application of the fine pro- 
parties of well-selected Cocoa, 

ir, Epps has provided our 
breakfast tables with a deli- 
cately flavoured beverage which 
may save us many heavy 
doctors’ bills. Tt is by the judi- 
cious use of such articles of 
diet that a constitution may be 
gradually built up until strong 
enough to resist every tendency 
to disease. Hundredsof subtle 
maladies are floating around us 
ready to attack wherever there 
is a weak point. We may 
escape many a fatal shaft by 
keeping ourselves well fortified 
with pure blood and a_ properly 

nourished frame."=-Csusl Ser: 
2 .vice Gazette, 
Made simply with boiling water or milk. 
Packets (and tins for export, 14 lb. and 1 Ib ) labelled 
J. EPPS and CO. HOMGSOPATHIC CHEMISTS. 


Cocoa. 


EPPs's 
(BREAKFAST) 


Cocoa. 


LFATH and ROSS’S COLUMN. 


E DO NOT KNOW ANY 
REMEDY SO EFFECTIVE as NEURA- 
LINE in all cases of Nerve Pains. ‘The following 
testimonials are at once asecurity to the public anda 
gratification to ourselves. Mr. G. 1D., of Co. Meath, 
writes, ‘Having been troubled for ten years with 
Neuralgia I tried your Neuraline, and got relief after 

afew applications.” 
OF 


A SINGLE APPLICATION 


&. NEURALINE not uncommonly cures Nerve 
Pains of the most protracted and agonising kind, 
while it in most cases effects a permanent cure, and 
in all gives certain relief. Mrs. W., of Moyston, 
writes, ‘'My daughter has derived great benefit trom 
Neuraline In a case of severe and long standing 
Neuralgia.” ‘I have recommended your Neuraline to 
many.” M. C., Moorlands, Paignton, Devon. 


"THE GREATEST SUFFERERS 


_from NEURALGIA or any Nerve Pains can 
obtain immediate relief_and permanent cure by usin 
the approved remely, NEURALINE. “The bottle of 
Neuraline was periectly marvellous, giving instan- 
taneous freedom trom pain when most acute.”—J. R. B., 


‘ of Ballymacool, Letterkenny, Ireland. 


ea I ‘HE INVENTOR OF NEURA- 

LINE DESERVES A NATIONAL RE- 
WARD.” So says J. S. Ly of Kilrhue, Cardigan, 
ai. Wales, ina letter to the proprietors of NEUKA- 
LINE, the approved specific for all Nerve Pains. ‘it 
is an extraordinary remedy. It has proved completely 
efficacious in a case of a dreadful state, and the person 
is now quite well.” 


ie IS NO VAIN BOAST, but an 
assertion sustained by facts and the increasing 
demand from all parts, that NEURALINE, as a 
remedy for All Nerve Pains, has no equal. Sufferers 
from Neuralgia, Rheumatism, or associated disorders 
of the nerves should use Neuraline. “Mrs. jermyn 
Pratt requests two bottles of Neuraline for herself, 
and one for Mrs. N. L., of the Vicarage, Elmham, 
East Dereham. Her maid was relieved of Neuralgia 


through Neuraline.” 
EURALINE SHOULD 
It gives 


: ALWAYS BE USED for Nerve Pains. 
instantaneous relief, and the greatest sufferer need not 
despair. A permanent cure is effected, and complete free- 
dom from agony ensured without delay or difficulty. Mrs. 
‘T., Trinity Vicarage, Carlisle, writes, “1 have recom- 
mended your NEURALINE in at least a dozen cases 
with perlect success.” 


NEURALINE, THE BEST AND 
 SPEEDIEST SPECIFIC, curing all Nerve 
Pains, has received general approval. Mrs, M., of 
Lesbury Vicarage, Northumberland, writes as follows: 
“Mrs, "M, will thank Messrs. LEATH and ROSS 
tosend her a 4s, 6d. bottle of NEURALINE. She 
suffered agonies from pain in the face, and the only 
relief she got was from the Neuraline.” 

Is 


SPECIAL ATTENTION 


REQUESTED to the following most important 
and significant extract from_a letter addressed to 
LEATH and ROSS by the Rev. C. K., of Eversley 
Rectory, Winchfield: ‘The Rev. C. K. finds Neuraline 
allay the pain when everything else fails.” 


SLEEPLESS NIGHTSand REST- 
LESS DAYS altogether prevented, and relief 
from all nerve pains assuredly given, by the use of 
NEURALINE, the speediest and most reliable remedy. 
Krom all quarters gratifying testimonials are con- 
stantly being received. ‘“ Nothing gave me even tem- 
porary relief from severe Neuralgia until I tried your 
NEURALINE In the time required to penetrate to 
the nerve centres all pain was gone, and has not since 
eturned.” J. W.,84, Myrtle Street, Liverpool. 


NERVE PAINS may be said to 


exceed all others in severity, and equally true it 
is that no remedy for them is so eflective and speedy as 
NEURALINE.. C. H. Irving, of Mansion House 
Buildings, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C., writes, 
“T have tried most advertised remedies for Neuralgia, 
but without relief, until I obtained NEURALINE. 
The pain has entirely left me, and not returned.” 


ROM OSBORNE HOUSE, 


Alderley Edge, Manchester, Mrs. F. writes 
to LEATH and ROSS, Homeopathic Chemists, 5, St. 
Paul's Churchyard, and a Vere Street, W,. London, as 
follows: “Your NEURALINE is an excellent remed 
for Neuralgia. My medical man often uses it.” All 
sufferers from nerve pains should at once order a supply 
of this best and speediest remedy, which has stood the 
test of many years, and is daily more appreciated. 


O REMEDY FOR NERVE 

PAINS is to be compared with NEURALINE, 

This specific may slways be used with confidence, as it 

is an effectual curative of the severest attacks, wherever 

situated, and relief is instantaneous. ‘lhe Neuraline 

relieved me from agonies." From C, G., 31, ‘Vitch- 
borne Street, Edgware Road. 


FROM ONE of many Testimonials 

the following extract, showing the wonderful 
excellence of NEURALINE as acure for Nerve Pains, 
is confidently submitted to the reader. ‘'Miss H. 
has found Neuraline most successful for face-ache, and 
has recommended it to many of her friends.” 


VOIDING ALL EXAGGERA- 

TION, either of language or fact, NEURALINE 
may unquestionably be stated as the best, speediest, 
end miGet reliable curative for all Nerve Pains, however 
intense or of long standing. “Mrs, S. S. requests 
another flat bottle of Neurgline, same as last. It was 
quickly effective for curing Neuralgia in the instep.” 
—Eastwouod, near Nottingham. 


SIMPLE APPLICATION of 


NEURALINE frequently effects a permanent 
cure, while it invariably gives immediate relief to all 
sufferers from Nerve Pains. ‘I have tried Neuraline 
for Neuralgia in the head, and it has been of great use.” 
From Miss F., Pembroke Lodge, Bray, Co. Wicklow. 


SCHWEITZER'S COCOATINA. 
nti-Dyspeptic Cocoa or Chocolate Powder. 
GUARANTEED PURE SOLUBLE COCOA, with 
excess of Fat extracted. Four times the strength of 
Cocoas Thickened yet Weakened with Starch, &c., and 
really cheaper. The Faculty pronounce it the rost 
nutntiou rfectly digestive Beverage for “ BREAK- 
FAST, LUNCHEON, or SUPPER,” and invaluable 
for Invalids and Children. Keeps in all Climates. 
Sonics ne Gooking,, - Jeispocntal in Breaklase cup 
i ss than a halfpenny. In tins, at 13, 6d., 35. 
5s. 6d., &c., by Chemists! Grocers, &e. eile 


FFOR RICH BON-BONS and FINE 
NEWGATE STRRER PONDoN, EGO am 


our and RHEUMATISM cured 
y the use o! . LAVILLE'S CURATIVE 
LIQUOR or PILLS. To be obtained of all respectable 
Chemists, price 11s, per bottle. All who are afflicted 
with these diseases should read Dr, Laville's celebrated 
Treatise. Post free, qd., F. NeEwsBeRY and SONS, 
1, King Edward Street, London. 


Will keep people in vigorous health, 
and make them cheerful and hearty. 
They are unrivalled for the cure ot 
IFE sick headache, indigestion, loss of 
appetite, impurities of the blood, dis- 
orders of the stomach, liver, or general 
boxes, 1s. 134d,, 2s, gd., andin Family 
PILLS. Packets, Ts, each. oe 
RS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING 
SYRUP is the best and surest remedy in the 
world for all diseases of children, such as teething, 
wind-colic, &c, 1t corrects the acidity of the stomac! 
1s. 134d. per bottle. 
ROBARE'S AUREOLINE, or 
GOLDEN HAIR WASH. For producing the 
beautiful golden colour so much admired. Warranted 
perfectly harmless. Price ss. 6d. and 10s. 6d., of all the 
rincipal Perfumers and Chemists throughout the 


Address—F. COMAR, 28, Rue St. Claude, Paris. 
7 
PARR'S |PARR'S LIFE PILLS 
derangement of the system. 

Sold by all Medicine Vendors, in 
regulates the bowels, and gives rest, health, an 
comfort to mother and child. Sold by all chemists at 
World.—Wholesale Agents: k. HOVENDEN and 
SONS, London. 


J NSTANTANEOUS RELIEF TO 
SUFFERERS from NERVE PAINS is given b 
the use of NEURALINE, and in no case has it failed. 
Asacertain and speedy curative this specific may be 
confidently relied on. “I have often proved the effi- 
cacy of Neuraline in cases of Neuralgia.”"—From 

F. if S., Colnbrook Park, Manchester. 


NEURALINE MUST BE TRIED 


to be appreciated. The testimony of all who have 
used this remedy for Nerve Pains agrees in acknow- 
ledging its extraordinary efficacy. Mr. Edgar, of Bute 
Lighthouse, Island of Lewis, N.B., writing to Sir 
pames Matheson, says :—‘' Mrs. Edgar cannot express 
her thanks to Lady Matheson for the Neuraline. It 
proved the most successful lotion she had applied. The 
relief was instantaneous.” 


NEURALINE should always be 


used for Nerve Pains, as it is most effective, and 
gives immediate relief. ‘ NEURALINE proved the 
most successful lotion ever applied."—Mrs. Edgar, 
Bute Light House, Island of Lewis, N.B. Sir James 
Matheson, of Stornaway, N.B., says, “‘ Messrs. Leath 
and Ross are welcome to publish the tcstimonials to 
NEURALINE addressed to him.” 


Att Nerve Pains, however Severe, 
are cured by the use of NEURALINE. Itis 
invaluable as a speedy and certain-relief giver, and 
testimonials to its great excellence are continually 
being received from persous who have proved its 
efficacious qualities. ‘Your NEURALINE has 
uccessfully relieved a periodical pain in my head.”— 
From Mrs. L. F., West Malvern. 


EURALGIA Instantaneously 

cured. Testimonial received by Leath and Ross 
from D.C., 6, Lynton Road, St. James's Road, S.E. 
“ Having suffered from a child, a period over 
twenty-five years, from Neuralgia, on the recommenda- 
tion of a friend (who had prievously been cured by it, 
I tried your NEURALINE, I was instantly cured by 
the first application, and have been free from the pain 
ever since.” 


HE Speediest and most Reliable 
Specific for all Nerve Pains is NEURALINE, 
Prepared by LEATH and ROSS, Homaopathic 
Chemists, 5, St. Paul’s Churchyard; and 9, Vere Street, 
W. London. NEURALINE is sold by all Chemists in 
bottles, 1s. 114d., 2s. od.; by post xs. 3d. and 3s, 
Merchants, one rs, and the Trade supplied on the 
best terms with all Homoopathic preparations. 


SUPERIOR BRITISH_MANUFACTURE, 

, Egerton Burnett’s 
Pure Wool Best Dye Black 
Serges, as supplied by him 
for Court Mourning, are in 
great demand, A variety 
of qualities trom 1s, 2}4d. 
to 4s. 6d. per yird. Ladies 
who have a peelerence for 
black should write for pat 

terns direcc ta 

EGERTON BURNETT, Woollen Warehouse, 

Wellington, Somerset. 


PETER ROBINSON, 
OURT AND GENERAL 


MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
REGENT STREET. 


% PAMILy MOURNING.” 


Upon Receipt of Tetters or Telegram 
PETER ROBINSON'S EXPERIENCED DRESS 
MAKERS and MILLINERS ‘TRAVEL to ALL 
PARTS of the COUNTRY (no matter the distance) 
FREE OF EXPENSE TO PURCHASERS, with 
Dresses, Mantles, Millinery, and a full assortment of 
MADE-UP ARTICLES of the best and most suitable 
description. Also materials by. the Yard, and supplied 
at the same VERY REASONABLE BRICES as if 
the Warehouse in ‘ REGENT 


T°? LADIES. 


Purchased. at 
STREET.” 


Mourning for Servants at unexceptionally low rates, 
at a great saving to large or small fatailies. 


Funerals Conducted in Town or Country at 
Stated Charges. 


256 to 262, Regent Street, Iondon. 
PETER ROBINSON’s. 


HE BEST CRAPES, 


THAT WILL NOT SPOT WITH RAIN. 
Special qualities finished by the manufacturer in this 
desirable manner solely to the order of PETER 
RODINSON: 
ood qualities from ss. 6d. to 12s. gd. per yard 
Others, not finished by this process, Tanase od 


to 4s. 6d. 
PETER ROBINSON, Mourning Warehouse, 
256 to 262, Regent Street, London, W. 


ENSON’S GENTLE- 
MEN'S FULL-SIZE GOLD 
LEVER WATCH, Keyless Action, 
Patent stout damp and dust proof 
18-carat cases, crystal glass. Guaran- 
teed the perfection of workmanship, 
durability, time-keeping, and strength. 
Sent free and safe on receipt of £10 
Note by J. W. BENSON, the Queen's 
Watchmaker, Ludgate Hill, E.C. Gold 
Chains at wholesale prices. 


PD!4Monbs. mr. STREETER, 
Diamond Merchant 
Bond St., London, 


AND 


Colombo, Ceylon. 
FieMERALDS. Importer of Precious 


EARLS Stones. 
Pp " — |Goldsmith & Jeweller 


BEWILES Keyless WATCHES. 
Prize Medals, London, Paris, 

and Philadelphia. Damp arJ 
Dust Proof, 18-carat cases, ad- 
justed and compensated for all 
climates £10 105., £14 14s., and 
£25; Ladies £ 8., 410 108.,and 
18 xos. In Silver Cases for 
dies or Gentlemen, £5 5s. 
£6 6s., and £8 8s. Forwar ed 
on receipt of remittance.—J. 
SEWILL, 30, Cornhill, London, 
and 61, South Castle Street, 
Liverpool. Illus. Catalogue Free 


OHN BROGDEN, 


ART ~ GOLDSMITH and JEWELLER, 
6, Granp Hotet Buitpincs, CHarinc Cross. 
‘The attention of the publicis respectfully directed to 
the great advantage of purchasing from the bona fide 
manufacturer at really wholesale prices for ready 
money, thereby superseding co-operative stores. ‘Ihe 
18-carat Gold Artistic Jewellery is made in the b: _ 


10, 


GAPPHIRES. 
CAT'S-EYES. 


FINEST 


WatcH ES 


MADE: 


ment, where some of the most skilled goldsmith n 
be seen at work. The Varis Gold Medal in 1878 was 
awarded for ‘‘Goldsmiths’ Work and Jewellery in 
exquisite taste; also the Chevalier Cross of the 


Legion of Honour, the Grand Dipléme d’Honneur, and 
Gold Medal of l’Académie Nationale, Paris. 
Established a.p. 1708. 
No agents are authorised to call on customers. 


RIENTAL CARPETS. 


THOS. BONTOR and CO,, late 


WATSON, BONTOR, and CO., 


continue to import the finest Indian, Persian, 
and Turkey Carpets, of which they have a very choice 
assortment, 
The Brussels, Velvet, and Saxony Carpets in their 
original extra quality and exclusive designs. 
A Discount for prompt payment. 
35, 36, OLD BOND STREET, W. 
LKINGTON & CO. 
ELECTRO PLATE. 
SILVER PLATE. 
CLOCKS and BRONZES. 


ELEINGTON & CO. 
TESTIMONIAL PLATE. 
CUTLERY, &c., &c. 
Illustrated Catalogues post free 
ELKINGTON & CO,,22, Regent St.,or 42, Moorgate St. 


ARDNERS’ LAMPS, DINNER 

and TABLE GLASS SERVICES, Lamps, table, 
suspended, and reading, in polished brass, iron, Doulton 
and Faience, from 12s. 6d.; Dinner Services, free, 
graceful, and original designs, from 2rs.; Table-glass 
ervices of the best light-stem crystal, 65s., set lor 12 
persons complete, Vattern plates of dinner services 
sent for selection, carriage paid. Coloured photographs 
post free.—453 and 454, WEST STRAND, CHARING 


UNIVERSALLY PRESCRIBED by the FACULTY 
A laxative and refreshing 
Fruit Lozenge. 


for 
CONSTIPATION, 
Hemorrhoids, 
Bile, Headache, 
Cerebral Congestion 
Prepared by E. GRILLON, 
SoLE PROPRIETOR, 
Pharmacien de Premiere Classe 
de la Faculté de Paris. 
6% BUREN me City, Londen: 
amar, unlike Pills and the usua 
GRILLON. Purgatives, is agreeable to take, 
and never produces irritation. 
Sold by all Chemists and Druggists, 
as. 6d. a Box, Stamp INCLUDED. 


FLORILINE! FOR THE TEETH 
+. AND BREATH.—A few drops of the liquid 
* Floriline” sprinkled on a wet tooth-brush produce a 
leasant lather, which thoroughly cleanses the tecth 
rom all parasites or decay, gives to the teeth a pecu- 
larly pearly whiteness, and a delightful fragrance to the 
breath. I¢ removes all unpleasant odour arising from 
decayed teeth or tobacco smoke. “ The Fragrant 
Floriline,” being composed in part’of honey and sweet 
herbs, is delicious to the taste, and the greatest toilet 
discovery of the age. Sold everywhere at 23. 6d. 


BEAIR's GOUT PILLS. 
THE Great REMEDY 
GR GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 
All Chemists at rs. 134d. and as. od. per box. 
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1, Arch Erected at the Entrance to the City from Esquimalt Road.—2. An Arch Constructed of Fire Ladders, erected by the Fire Companies of Victoria.—3. Arch Erected by Mr. Joseph 
Spratt, of the Albion Ironworks, Victoria.—4. Arch in Fort Street.—5. Arch at the Entrance Gate of the Residence Occupied by the Princess Louise and the Marquis of Lorne.— 
—?7. Arch Erected by the Chinese Residents of Victoria.—8, A Medicine Man of Queen 


6. A Native Woman of Queen Charlotte Islands Making a Bark Hat. 
-» Charlotte Islands.—9. Arch at the Corner of Government Street and Yates Street, 


OF THE PRINCESS LOUISE AND THE MARQUIS OF LORNE TO BRITISH COLUMBIA 


THE VISIT 


